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PREFACE 

T his book has been written in times of tronble, and no 
doubt it bears some marks of the times, fiut I hope that 
I have risen above national and temporary animosities ; that I 
have Jiot steeped myself unduly in the flood of the present; and 
that I have succeeded in looking at thii^, in some measure, 
specie diutmitaiis. I acknowledge, and indeed I am anxious 
to state, the limits of my outlook-~hiiuts deliberately imposed. 
Thehookiscalldbytbenameofil^^ecttomonGo^^ But 
it does not include, nor is it intended to include, any reflections 
onmtemationalgovermnent. That theme goes beyond the area 
of government in the domestic sense in which I have understood 
the word ; and it belongs to the sphere of another inqmry. Nor, 
again, does the book include any reflections on government 
outside Europe. (For that matter it does not include any 
reference to some forms of government in Europe— for example 
the Swiss form— which deserve the closest attention.) This, 
again, is a limit ddiberatdy imposed. I am far from bdi^ 
forgetfol of the United States, of the overseas Dominions, or of 
the great Empire and the great problems of India. But 1 have 
not sought to write a text-book, or to take the mM for my 
province. I have timply sought to set down thoughts, reflec- 
tions, considerations, suited to my mind by the main move- 
ment of ideas and forces in the continent to which I belong 
and of which I am, in some sense, a citizen. 

Thee thou^ts, or reflections, or considerations, may perhaps 
be said to fall within the scope of political science, a subject in 
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which I waa once a professor. But in another sense they can 
hardly be said to belong to any one branch of study or subject 
ofinquiiy. lamnotaphilosopher^butlcouldnotre&ainfrom 
some consideration of ethics, which must always be vitally con> 
nected with politics. I am not an economist^ but I have been 
driven to think about economics, which can never be absent 
from any political inquiry. I am not a student of natural 
science; but 1 have found it impossible to refrain from reflecting 
on the methods and the achievements of natural science, which 
are deeply aflecting the life of every political conununity, On 
the whole 1 seem to myself to have been engaged in moving 
about on the boundaries or marches of different sul^ects. Phy* 
sical boundaries or marches are always exciting places — 
whether it be the Welah border, from Chejatow to Shrewsbury, 
or the Scottish border that runs from Carlisle to the Cheviots. 
Perhaps the same is true of intellectual boundaries or marches. 
They are places of excitement, where discoveries may postibly 
be made. 

The one merit which 1 can claim (but the claim may cause 
men of a younger generation to smile) is that 1 am well advanced 
in the sixties. A friend said to me the other day, d of 
nothing, and therefore, as I thought, candidly and impersonally, 

‘ Any book about politics needs grey hairs '. I have now that 
qualification; indeed I have it abundantly. But 1 could wish 
that I had enjoyed more of that aperience of practical affairs 
which should go along with grey hairs. My experience of life 
has almost entirely beloi^cd to the field of education; and what 
I have seen of government and administration, in actual prac- 
tice, has been limited to that field. I am aware that this 
expecience is by no means of the tint order. Such as it is, I 
have sought to use it, guessing from the small letters to the 
large, and arguing from what 1 have seen .in small to the 
properties of government at large. 

The argument of these R^utim is general, and perhaps 
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even abstract. 1 have attempted to sec the pattern and de^ 
of the- wood rather than to cxamme the idiosyncrasy of each 
tree : to consider the general movement of ideas and forces in 
Europe rather than to investigate the particularityof eachofits 
parts. There is a defect in the method, but there may also be 
some merit; at any rate, there is room for both methods. One 
further thing may be added. The book, except for the last 
chapter, was written before the outbreak of war. I waited 
for two years to see whether the war had made it otiose 
and superfluous. I ventured to dedde, in the autumn of 
last year, that it might still be of some service to the cause 
of humanity and the humanities. X thank the Ddegates of 
the Clarendon Press for trusting the dedsion to which I came. 
I hope that it may be endorsed by the judgment of my 
readers. Of one thing 1 can assure them— a thing wUch was 
at iirst a surprise to me, and then a comfort. There is no 
judgment, and no expression of opinion (not even in regard 
to Rusua) which it has been necessary to alter in con- 
sequence of the mofvement of events during the last two years. 
The Only corrections made have been corrections of logic and 
style. 

* * * 

There is a shortage of paper in these days. It affects many 
things— not only the publication of the hicubratioiis of authors, 
but also (when that is granted by grace and benignity] the 
type and the form of their books. One of the things which it 
affects is the ancient and honourable practice of dedication. 
The edicts of war deny the use of a dedicatory page; and a 
dedication without a memorial page on which it can be boldly 
inscribed is a dimidiatunt quid. But piety is not to be denied its 
expression; and I venture to insert— in rounded Roman 
capitals, if the printer will grant me that, favour — some 
dedicatory words in the conclusion of this preface. 
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These arc the words : 

TO THE 

MOST NOBLE AND MOST EQfJAL SISTERS 
THE TWO FAMOUS UNIVERSITIES 
FOR THEIR 

LOVE AND ACCEPTANCE SHOWN 
The woc(fe arc Uwwe of Ben Jonson. They come in the 
beguming of the Preface, written in 1607, to his play Volpm, 
or &e Fox \ and they arc addressed to Oxford and Cambridge, 
in which, as well as in London, the play had been performed. 
I cannot but echo bis words, over three hundred years after- 
wards (there is a continuity in English lifo, and things repeat 
themselves naturally); but I echo them with some trepidation. 
I fear that I may seem to claim too much in speaking of * love 
and acceptance shown’. Yet I cannot but fed that I have 
had both &om my pupils in the days, now past, of my teaching 
and lecturing; and perhaps I am the best judge of what I 
have had. In any case I have myself a love, and very much 
more than acceptance, for the Univemties of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in one of which I spent twenty-seven years, and 
in the other I have now spent over fourteen. I have written 
this book in the one; it is bdng published in the other. Which 
of the two I love best is a secret I must keep to myself. Indeed 
I cannot do othowise; for it b a secret even ftom mysdf. 

There are^also two other Universities— another pair of 
sisters— to which I am bound to record my debt and express 
my gratitude. One is the University of London, where I stayed 
for a time (it was over seven years) on the journey that was 
leading me, unknown to myself from Oxford to Cambridge. 
In King’s College, London— toUrgitoB otnicitnif colUpwti Mltctuxt 
—I learned ofw n frhing of the difficult art of administration; 
and as a member of the Senate of the University of London I 
learned sometbing of the even more difficult art of government 
—the art of discussing and reconciling divergent opinions and 
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interests. But it U the University of Wales, and therein the 
University Colley of Wales at Aberystwyth, that I am more 
especially bound to remember. It was the Univeraty College 
at Ab^ystwyth which invited me, in 1933, to give a course of 
public lectures that m^ht be eventually published. That 
invitation is the cause— now a fa^di3tant cause— of this book. 
What is now published, at the long last, in literal obedience to 
the masdm of Horace [nonm . . ■ prmotvr in atifttim) is indeed a 
different thing, except for some passages in the last part, from 
the lectures originally given. But it has sprung from the Ico 
tures; and the originai cote of ideas remains, even if it has been 
devebped and extended, by travel in Europe, and by study of 
the march of events in Europe, daring the last nine yean. 

CAMBUnCE, B. B. 
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A NATION u a sodety or oommnmty of persona, whose unity 
is baaed 

(i) primly on space, or ndgfabourhood, issuing in the feeling 
of ndgfabourliness, and in that common love ^ the natal soil 
(or petria) which u called patriodam ; 

(a) ^ndly on time, or the common tradition of centuries, 
issuing in the sense of a common partidpation in an inherited 
way of life, and in that common love for the inheritance which 
is called nationalism, i 

Physiologically, and in respect of the blood in their veins, the 
mcmbcis ra a nation are goinaliy drawn from different races oi 
stocb which have wanderra into a contiguous territory during the 
cDune of human migrations. Fsycholt^cally, and in respect of the 
content of thdr min^, the members of a nation have been led by 
a life of contiguity and common historical experience to accumulate 
a common mental capital and to develop a common mental ptupose 
for its maintenance and extension, 

Ia state it ' a juridically oigaoized patio^ or a nation organized 
for action under legal rules ‘ (Vim^adoff, Historical Jurispiudenec, 
VoL I, p. 85). Expanding the definition, one may say that * a 
.modem State is generally a territorial nation, organized as a le^ 
assodatbn by its own action in creating a constitution (such action 
bemg in some cases, as in Great Britain, a process along a line of 
time rather than an act at a point of time], and pennanendy acting 
as such an association, under that constitution, for the purpose of 
mmntaining a scheme of legal rules defining and securing die rif^ts 
and dudes of its memben *, ^ 

SOCIETY or COMMUNITY'— the nadonal society or com- 
munity-^ not abolished by, or exhausted in, the emergence of the 
State. The State is a national society or community organized as a 
legal association under a ‘ deed ' c^ed a constitution ; but the 

1 Tlie t\^'o gff here used ai synonymouii A distinction is sonietiines diiwn 

between thcm-Hhe term ‘ conuminity ' being reserved fur a disinterested group 
andforthciictliiigofieUimshipwbich unites such a and the tenn' society* 

then bcsiig astig^ to ao interested group wh^ is conceni^ 10 pninote the 
pardcidtf nterat or inieratt ^Lts members. It is true, and it is aiact whieh may 
be cited in favour of thii diitioedon, that in Roman Ijwsoddts lignifies a compaiiy 
of parlnen fonntd for trading puiposci. On the other hand it is also true that in 
general Lada usage the weeds cemntmitai and netttes are emplayod in an id en tic i l 
scioe ; and it is uso true that, in our English usa^ the wm ‘ sodety ‘ has been 
kept at the h^h level of meaning at whi^ it is imliitiii^shable hnn the word 
‘ community Wt thus speak, in a patticolar sense, h the Society ti Frkndi, 
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national sodety or oommunity cxmtinues to odst and act apart from 
' deed ’ and as something distinct irom the legal association. It 
exists and acts fir a number of purpeaea (economit^ religious, 
educational and the like^, and t/lnugh a number of contained 
unions, societies, and associations (such as IVade Unions, the Sodety 
of Friends, the British Assodation for the Advancement of Sdence, 
and the like), which collectivdy and In their aggregate constitute 
qational society or community as a whole. Though State and 
Sodety are distinct, they are also connected and interdependent ; 
a Trade Union, for instance, acts for purposes for wfaicli the State 
is also acting, and thus acts in connection with the State, when it 
seeks to assert sonae control over the conduct of industry ; and again 
a Trade Union is aSected and limited by the law oif the State 
in conducting its activities, as the State is also affected and 
conditioned by the traditions and practices of Trade Uiuons in 
giving effect to its industrial policy, Oonnected and interdependent, 
but airo dutinct, State and Society play different parts in a system 
of co-operation — the State being the sole vehicle of law and Ic^ 
regulation, but Socie^ ^through its contained unions, societua, 
anid assodations) continuing to act lor a variety of purposes by the 
side of the State, in connection with the State, and on a system cf 
interdependence between the State and itself. \ 

^ SOCIALISM and COMMUNISM a» terms connected with, 
and Sowing from, the terms Society and Community. But while we 
may identi^ the words ‘ society * and ' communi^ ', it would be 
incorrect to identify the vwrds ' socialism ’ and ' communism 
(i) Historically, the word ‘ socialism ’ would appear to be the 
earlier, and to have come into use during the five years between the 
Refiirm Bill of iSgs and the accession of Qjaeen Victoria in 1837. 

‘ Communism ' Mowed a little later, in the early years of the next 
decade. The two terms seem to have had a difference of connota- 
tion from the fint, though it is not clear that they were regarded 
as essentially diffimnt. Sodalism implied the socialization (or 
rather, since the agent was to be the national State, the naimalkatm) 
of the means of production, distribution, and exchange, and the 
subsequent management of those means under a system of social 
(t.f. national) control. Communism had a similar i m p lica tion ; but 
it added the special idea that payment for work should be made, 
not according to the quantity or quality of the work done, as the 

which ii obviously a diunteKsteil group ; and in a general sense we use the word 
' loeiety ' for the sun total of all panicular soeieua, meludlttg (and including 

K 'cularly) the various diiinteiBted societies. Society and cmnraunity nay 
ton M (Rated as lyuonynu. It may be addal that 'Asaodadon' Is a 
synonym for * Sodety ’ in its psi (icular sense, with the one difTermtiation (hat it 
lays an espe^ em^asis on the act of ibnniiu the society and the activity of 
mainlaining its ^ and purposes subsequently, ft is for this reaSbn (because of the 
otf and the aettniy specially mvolved) that we apeak of the Stale as a legal asioda- 
don rather than a legal society. But apart from this nuance then is no diflcRuee 
between an association and a sodety. 
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Socialbts tended to think, but according to the wants or needs of 
the worker, (a) This original di&brence, however, b^an to be 
obscured, or succeeded, by another, which we may date from the 
growth and triumph of Sadalism in Russia at the beginniqg of 
the present century. There had long been a divergence among the 
sodmbts between the letbmiist party, who sought to achieve 
the aim of natbnalizadon by a gradi^ process and through the 
]neth9ds of parliamentaiy democracy, and the revolutionary party 
who sought to achieve the aim by a sudden mp and through the 
methods of a dictatorship of the proletariat. The Ant explm^ of 
a revolutionary party had been the Parisian Commune of 1671 ; 
and in the twentieth century the term ‘ Oarnmunisni ' began to be 
applied to the tenets of the Ruadan revolutionary party, led by 
Lram, who followed Marx’s interpretation of the lessons of the 
Parisian Commune. Here the cssettce of Comnnmism would appear 
to be the method of achieving nationalization, and not the meto^ of 
payment for work after nationaUzation has been achieved. (3) But 
a iurther reflection has now to be added, which complicates matters 
still ftirther, The old idea that the special mark of Communism 
was its insistence on payment for work according to needs returns. 
When that idea returns, it begins to be held that a revolutionary 
dictatonhip of the proletariat is not Communism, however revo' 
iutionary it may be, unless and until it inaugurata a system of 
payment for wo^ according to needs. It n only Socialism ; and it 
will not be Communism until it has achieved the communist system 
of payment. . . . The result of the whole development is that most 
of us nowadays speak of Russian or Soviet Omimunism, on the 
ground of its revolutionary character, but the Russian leaden 
memselves (Lenin, followed bv Stalin) deny that Communism as wt 
exists m Rusaa, and speak or Russia as pasting through a socialist 
phase on the way to Commuaism. In this book the term has been 
used, not in this later lehned sense, but. in the ordinary sense in 
which it denotes the policy of a revolutionary socialist party. 



PART I 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND ITS 
INTERNAL DIFFICULTIES 

I 

TIffi NAME AND THE NATURE OF LIBERTY 

§ I. GOODNESS AND LIBEHTY 

T here are mny words, of the sort we caU abstract, 
which sound in men’s cars with the sound of a trumpet 
They denote things which we cannot see, but in the existimce 
of which wc none the less deeply believe : things which are 
ideas of our inward mind, but are also the moving ideals of 
our outward and visible life. Such are the three great words 
truth, beauty, and goodness— the names of the values wc 
recognize, or the ultimate ends we seek to achieve, in the 
sphere of knowledge, the sphere of art, and the sphere of 
action. 

Within the sphere of action, and as parts or elements of 
goodness, there are other values or ends (we may call them 
derivative values or consequential ends] which wc recognize 
and seek to achieve. Looking only at the social aspect of 
goodness, and confining our attentioo, therefore, to the sodal 
side of the sphere of action— the side which appears in our 
community l^c, of which our life in the State is only one, if a 
great and peculiar example— we find the idea and ideal of 
justice : we find, again, the ideas and ideals— proclaimed in 
1789, but long anterior to the French Revdution, and indeed 
as old as the first beginnings of Stoic philosophy— of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. We must not pause to discuss the 
relation of justice to these three sisters : we must not even 
pause to di^uss the relation between the three, or to inquire 
whether equality, and still more fraternity, can properly be 
called a full sister of liberty. These are questions which may 
recur, at a later stage of the argument ; but for the moment 
our concern is simply with bberty, and with liberty as a part 
or clement of the sodal aspect of goodness. 

Words are living things, and thdr meaning is best under- 
stood if we consider them in their growth. Originally liberty 
signified the quality or status of the &ee man, or free producer, 

4113 B 
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in cootradutinction to the slave. It thus implied, in its elemeu' 
Uiy seme, a power of anginal action, or in other words self* 
determinatioa, lendent la the individual, and relative to the 
area of economic activity. The primary liberty was that of 
individual producer ; but if it was confined to individuals, and 
to one asp^ of individuals, it could readily be extended to 
other and wider spheres, as soon as they attracted attention 
and raised new problems of status. The subsequent history of 
liberty has been a history of such extension, not only to areas 
of action other than the economic, but also to agents other 
dian the individual. Men have learned to think of civil, 
religious, and political liberty, as well as of economic liberty : 
they have learned to think of the liberty of groups as well as 
of individuals. liber^ baa grown from its origi^ root to a 
great and branching tree, and some of its branches chafe and 
jar against others. 


§ 2. THE Various parties of uberty 
We shall understand the multiplicity— and incid«itally the 
contradictions— of modern liberty if wc look at the various 
causes which its name is used to cover. The ardent Nationalist 
himself invedees the name and cover of liberty, which can be 
used no less by parties of the Ri^t than by parties of the 
Centre and Left. To the Nationalist Uberty is not a matter of 
the individual, or of any voluntary association of individuals ; 
it is a matter of the divinely or naturally gives fact of the 
Nadon, organized as a State, and daiming an absolute auto- 
nomy for its works and wa^. In the nationalist philosophy 
the iieedom of the natkmal State is the supreme fteedom, 
which absorbs and engulfs— or, as the Nationalist hurnelf 
prefen to say, includes and realizes— 4he freedom of the 
individual, lather the Nation be conceived, as it is in the 
new philosophy of modem Germany, as a racial unit resting 
upon a physical basis, or whether it be regarded, as it is in 
the philosc^y developed by Italian Fascism, as a transcen- 
dental metaphysical o^nism, with a higher existence and 
with h^ber ends and means of action, the national State 
must above all be free — ^free within, from the conftict of 


sccdonal pardbs and the coUision oflocalor piovindal interests ; 
free without, from the presence of any ‘ foreign ’ constraint 
or would-be intemationa] limit which inqsedcs the flow of 
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national political control over tbe whole of the area assumed 
to belong to the national stock and the national interest. This 
is die fr^om of a colossus ; but libeily has become a wide 
enough term to cover even the colossus of Nadonalism. 

There was a time when Liberalism might be described as 
the par^ of the Left. To-day it has moved to the centre ; and 
it leads a precarious life, under a constant threat of elisioii, 
between dae Nationalism of the Right and the Socialism 
vdiich now occu[^ its old station on the Left. By its very 
name it vindicates, or seeks to vindicate, a peculiar interest 
in the cause of liboty. Originally, and primary, the interest 
of Liberahsm was an interest in what our Whig fbreftidiers 
called, and we may continue to call, the cause of dvil liberty. 
It was a passion for the right of the individual dtizen to 
pursue his own life according to his own views, at once pro< 
tected and respected by the State of which he was a member. 
It was a protest, as old as Magna Carta, agiunst arUtrary 
ifliptisoDment and arbitrary taxation : it was also a claim 
(which is already advanced in the great argument of Milton’s 
Areepagiiica)i for liberty of speech, liberty of meetiag, and that 
gen^ liberty of disaission which is the life-breath of every 
society. This original attitude of liberalism may seem to be 
negative, the attitude of the spirit dtr stels smeist, the attitude 
of a constant ‘ No ’ to the dmms of the organized State. But 
it is negative tmly to those who regard the spirit of man, in its 
own intrindc un^dualhy, as itsdf a negative quantity ; and 
in any case the primary protest of Xibendiam soon came to 
be transemded. Liberty of discussion was widened, until it 
came to meau the right of the members of a State to con> 
sdtute its government and to determine its policy by free 
debate and vote. Political was added to dvil liberty ; and 
the cause of Tahwaliinn, by a natural atenrion, became the 
positive course of affirmative and active Democracy. 

It has become the fashion, among many Continental writers 
-^who none the less include both causes in a common con- 
deitmation — to distinguish the cause of Liberalism &om that of 
Democracy, and to treat them as diametrical c^osites. The 
Liberal, in thdr view, is a man who would limit, and even, if 
it wen possible, abolish, any control which the State socks to 
aerdse over its members. The Democrat, on the contrary, is 
one vdro believes in the lij^t of the majority, or in other 
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words of mere number or mass, and is ready to sul^ect the 
members of the State, at every point and on every issue, to the 
arbitrary and incalculable play of the brute power of mass- 
decision. Better, it is argued, than either of these extreme 
philosophies is the philosophy of a real national win, disen- 
gaged and e]q>ressed by a genuine leader of the nation ; a 
will which rea^y and naturally contnds every member the 
nation who iixls its call in his blood, and thus transcends the 
negativism of the mere Liberal ; but also a will which never 
sinhs to the depths of brute dedsion by a mass-vote, and 
thereby transcends the mere democrat's idolatry (S number. 

We need not proitoimce, at any rate here, upon this alter- 
native philosophy. It virill occupy us later, in its proper place. 
But wc may protest, ab imtii), agmnst this disjunctira of the 
cause of liberalism fiom that of Democracy. They are only 
opposed because they have fint been nmrqiresent^. Liber- 
aUm is not negativism. It is a positive doctrine of the free 
man, freely holding his own position in the community, not 
in the teeth of the State, but by the aid and the guarantee of 
the State, which secuies to him the rights— and not least the 
li^ts of free speech and free discussion— which are the con- 
ditions of his bolding any position at all Nor is the cause of 
• Democracy a cause of number. It is not the worship of quan- 
tity : it is the worship of a quality— that quality of the thinking 
and discoursing mind whi^ can dare to raise and to fiice 
conflicting views of the Good, and to seek by the way of ducu^ 
uon some agreed and accepted oompromise whereby a true 
(because general) national will is attained, as it cannot other- 
wise be, and a nadonal Good is secured which is really good 
because it is freely willed. 

The freedom the mind which issues in free discussion is 
the bridge, if one were needed, between the cause of Uberaiism 
and that of Democracy. But there is no biu^ needed, because 
there is no gulf to be spanned. We may say, if we will, that 
when Mill wrote bis essay On Libir^ in 1659 ^ ^ vindicating 
the cause of liberalism, and that when be wrote his Coa- 
ttJeraiim on JiefiresenfaJivo Govermunt in r86t he was vindicating 
the cause of D^ocracy. But he would have been amaaed to 
hear that he was vindicating diflerent and disoepaot causes ; 
and indeed he uses just the same argument — the argument 
that individuality of character is encouraged and enriched by 
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freedom of ia defence of both cavises. In truth 

there IS only one cause at stake, and hfilton put its essence 
in a Dutsbdl when he wrote, at the end of his Areopa^tiai, 

‘ Give me the Ebcrty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according^ coosdeDce, atwvc all liberties 

There is snore than one patty of the L^. But the greatest 
party of the Left, in our days, is the Socialist. That, too, is a 
party of liberty ; but the liberty whi<^ it seeb is primarily 
economic liberty, and it seda that liberty primarily for a 
class, which it ci^ by the name of the proletariat. Sod^iam 
in general, in so far as it vindicates liberty for a particular 
class (however large that dass may be), may be argued to be 
partial in lb conceptioa— at any rate so long as other classes 
remain, and until the socialistic idea of an ultimate sodety 
without any dasses b finally rcaUied. The liberty of classes 
other than the proletariat would sem to be lefl unr^;arded, 
or even eonsdouriy sacrificed, in the reckoning of tiie present, 
and only to be included in the calculation of the future for 
the distant day when they shall have sufiered a total change 
and undergone s process of asinulatioa to the rictarkms 
class. 

But it is difficult to speak of socialism in general, or as a 
whole. If it belotngs to the Ldl, Socialism has sow its own 
Centre (and even its Right), as as its ovm Lefr Wing, The 
old Sodal Democtab of the Continent, and the Labour 
Party in England, have shown themselves in many reacts to 
be a new and more advanced form of liberalism, atudous for 
what their own l.efl: VTm^ would call the ' bourgeois ' ideals 

liberty of speech, libeity of meeting, and liberty of assoda- 
tian frir dl, and concerned to maintain, and even m esteod, 
the old Libera] idea of a system of representative govenunent 
based on the uMr community. On the other hand the 
Sodalists of the LeB, pursuing their creed to a more extreme 
conclusion, are willing to purdiase economic liberty at the coat 
of both civil and political freedom. They arc ready to embrace 
the pditical ideal of a revolutionary dictatorship wielded by 
(peihapa we should rather say fir) the proletariat ; they are 
ready to substitute for dvil Ub^, with its guarantee of 
penooal security and other personal rights, 'a regime of 
‘revolutionary legality’ which sutx>rdjnate3 personal security 
and other personal rights to the needs of the imtitutioii of that 
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ideal. Yet it caa hardly be said, in the last analysis, that the 
payment of this great price will really secure economic liberty 
itself in ±e true sense of that term. liberty should surely 
imply, in Ae economic field as dsewhere, some power of 
initiative and play of individuality, and some of that variety 
of experiment (or as Mill, quoting Humboldt, said, that 
* variety of situations ’) which is the result initiative and 
individuality. An economic regime which was entirely State* 
planned, or in other words dictatorially controlled, would 
not square with the requirements of true economic liberty 
any more than does a r6gim|C of great and monopolist 
capitalism. 

There is a Left which lies to the left even of the Socialism 
of the Left ; and tins extreme Left has its own conception of 
liberty. In its Russian form, and as preached by Bakunin and 
Kropotkin, the philosophy of the extreme Left is a philosophy 
of Anarchism. Its ided is the absolutely free individual who 
lives by his own firee will in a spontaneous adjustment to some 
self-acting society which needs arid imposes no rules. For the 
Anarchist there is no civil liberty, because such liberty implies 
law, and law, in any form and under whatever limits, is a 
coercive thing: there is no political liberty, because such 
liberty implies organization, and organization, in any form and 
however democratic, is compulsion : there is only liberty in 
itself, pure, absolute, and unqualified. This was the liberty 
of which ShcOey dreamed in Ae Promithm Unbound. 

The man remains — 

Bceptreless, ftce, uodreunumbed, but man ; 

Equal, undaised, tribeless and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, wm^p, degree, the king 
Over nimself ; just, gentle, wise : but man. 

It was also the ultimate liberty of which Lenin dreamed, when 
the State, even in its proletarian form, should have ‘ withered 
away *, and when, in their final consummation, ‘ people 
would gjrciD accusUaned to observing the elementary conditions 
of social existence wiGiout force and mihaut subjection 
Anarchism, in its proper form, is an absolute cult of the 
free individuiS, who somehow lives in a group, but is under 

^ Till Sidt Old Itmla&ii,CbxpteilV,ttdSmi. The tame idea ii n^ted io the 
couTM of Qiapter V, Hk Italics appear id the tort of the tiaoslatioii. 
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no obligation to the group in which he lives. Its bans is 
economic, and its conclusion is economic : it starts by rejecting 
the whole of the present economic system, with its legal and 
pditic^ concomitants : it ends by proclaimii^ a new economic 
order in v^diich each man voluntarily works according to his 
abilities and is freely allowed a reward according to his needs. 
It has the glow of an ‘ uncSectual fire burnit^ in a lonely 
void; but it bebngs to the kingdom of the void. Morefimtiul 
than Anarchism, in its influence and consequences, has been 
the cognate doctrine of Syndicalism. Syndicalism is an abso- 
lute cult not of the fire in^vidual, but rather of the fi'ee group. 
The group \^hich it enthrones, and for which it \dndicates 
liberty, is an economic group. It is a group composed of all 
those who follow the same occupation or are engaged in the 
same branch of production. The syndicalist' claim for such a 
group is that it should freely own the means of production, 
freely control its processes, and freely market its product for 
that of other groups. The free economic group ±us moves into 
the centre of life ; the individual passes into its service ; the 
State disappears, or recedes, to leave free scope frtr the group. 
The doctrine of Syndicalism is new ; but the practice of the 
ideas which it enundates is about as old as man. Guilds, 
professions, and assodations generally— even rdigious and 
educational assodations— have often sou^t, by a natural if 
dubious instinct, to control their own members and to escape, 
so &r as they could, from bang controlled themselves. They 
have felt, if they not always said, that the one liberty which 
mattered was thdr own liberty. They have in thdr day done 
service, by libdr poliides and fridr drnms, in Testrdnmg tiie 
encroachments of an authoritarian State. It is not clear that 
their emandpation, in the days of the liberal State, would 
increase the sum of human liberty. Guilds and syndicates 
may vindicate thdr freedom against the State; but their 
freedom is not always the freedom even of their own members, 
whom they may seek to discipline as well as to defend. The 
State can also be a vindicator of freedom, for all of its membera 
equally. It may co-operate with groups in this service (as it 
hi co-operated, in England for instance, with trade unions) ; 
but it may also find itself forced to vindicate fr^om g ainst 
them in the name of the general body of its dtizens— and even 
of their own members. 
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§3. THK VAWOUS GLMMAim FOR. UBERTY 

We have seen the idea of liberty spread and deployed, in a 
large semicircle, ihnn Rig;ht to extreme Left. It has assumed 
many forms, which seem, prima facie, to quarrel with one 
another. The Nationalist starts from the nation, and pro- 
claims the primary need of its liberty. The Liberal starts 
the individual, and vindicates for him a dvil liberty of man- 
aging his own life and a political liberty of partidpating in the 
management of the common life. The parties of the Left, all 
sharmg a passion for economic liberty, expend their passion 
differently : some desire the emancipation of the whole pro- 
letariat (dthcr by means of, or at the oepeme of, the Liberal 
system of politick liberty) ; some desire the libation of the 
individual from every form of social fetter ; some desire the 
new liberty of the autonomofus syndicate or occupation. Nor 
is it only political and economic parties which have their 
versions of liberty. Churches claim ‘ spiritual independence 
and profess the cause of ‘ life and liberty ’ : professions as well 
as occupations— and not least the professions of medicine, law, 
and teaching— have all their own claims to advance. We 
seem to have a chaos of different claimants fer the same thing, 
which dissolves, as we looh at its manifestations, from one 
thing into many. 

Is it possible to introduce system into the chaos ? We may 
begin by saying that there seem to be three main different 
claimants for liberty. In the first place, there is the claim of 
the Nation, or State. (In these days of national States, we may 
identify Nation and State. In the act of doing so we have to 
confess that a nation may be conceivably, and indeed has 
often been actually, something different from a State, and that 
it may seek, under such conditions, to vindicate its liberty 
against the State in which it is included. But its effort, in such 
a case, is directed, after all, to the achieving of an identity 
between Nation and State — primarily for itscli) but second- 
arily, and in consequence, for the State from which it secedes, 
and which it reduces, by its secession, to a basis more purely 
national.) The national State may claim that it is, or should 
be, a place of liberty in a variety of ways. It may claim freedom 
from any * fbrdgn ' control or any external or international 
limit on tlte development of its own particular polity and 
policy. This is a claim for plenary national sovereignty rather 
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than for liberty ; but there may be countries and times in 
which (as in Germany recently) the exercise of a plenary 
national sovereignty may seem to be Uie essence and the whole 
of liberty itself Again, the national State may claim freedom 
from any internal check or impediment upon its unity : it may 
revolt, in die name of its own freedom of action, against the 
sectionalism of political parties and the particularism of local 
provinces or territories. This is a daim fin unity rather than 
for liberty ; but here again there may be countries and times 
(and once more we may dte the example of modem Germany, 
and also of modem Italy), in which the cause of Einheit is 
pasrionately identi&ed with that of FreihiU. Finally, a national 
State may claim to be a place of liberty in still another sense — 
not in the negative seme of being free' &om external control or 
from internal impediments, but in the more positive sense of 
having the issues of its common life determined by the common 
thought and the general will of all its members. This is a 
liberty of the sort which we call by the name of pditicsd or 
constitutional liberty. It is what France has understood, 
since 1789, by the name of nationals : it is what 

is also called parliamentary democracy or rcpreseatadvc 
government 

A second claimant for liberty is the group— some form of 
group other than the State : generally, in our days, the 
economic group, claiming a liberty which is primarily econo- 
mic. This, again, is a daim which assumes a variety of forms. 
Sometimes the group may be the whole body of the working 
dasscs— dther organized (m assumed to be organized) as a 
single political party within the sphere of the democratic 
national State, and therefore seeking to achieve its aim of 
economic liberty within the scheme, and as part of the scheme, 
of political liberty; or embodied as a revolutionary pro- 
letariat, in hostility to any &nn of existing State, and therdEicc 
seeking to achieve its aim by the new economic and political 
system of a proletarian democracy. Sometimes, again, the 
group may be the organized occupation or syndicate, resolved 
to overthrow, or at any rate to attenuate to the barest possible 
minimum, any form of State whatsoever, whether bourgeois or 
proletarian, and to leave free room for the liberty of each 
separate group of producers to regulate its production and its 
general activities. The logic of absolute syndicalism may, 
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howcvcx, be qualified by some regard, greater or less, for the 
pracdcal necessities of life. In that case Ave may have a 
doctrine of ‘ guilds such as >vbs once professed by the English 
Guild Sodalists — guilds united in a guild parliament, and not 
obsdnatdy indep^ent in their otvn isoladon r gi^ds con* 
sendng to admit a modified parliament of the State ride by 
side with their own parliament, and thus acting as partners, 
rather than enemies, of the sptem of political liberty. Short 
of this, we may have a simple doctrine of the liberty of existii^ 
trade uniom, within the sphere of the eidsting system of the 
ordinary parliamentary State ; and this will involve their 
fireedotn to reenrit thrir membos without limitation, to control 
them (by levy and otherwise) without qualification, and to 
throw them m masse into the stni^e against their employers 
with the minimum of legal obstacles. 

In any case, and under aD these forms cS the dalm of the 
economic group, the liberty which is demanded is the economic 
Uberty of the worker to control, to a greater or less degree, the 
process of his production. But, as we have seen already, there 
may also be groups other than economic, demanding a liberty 
of thdr own appropriate to thdr nature. Ghur^es have 
fought through die ages for ecclesiastical liberty ; and any 
group that strikes its roots deep in the oonviedons, or the 
affecdoos, or the interests of its mmbers— be it a rationalist 
society, or an educational assodatton for the maintenance of 
a pardcular of school, or an association of vine-gioweis 
in France or of tithe-payers in England — will prodrim the 
came of its own particviUr Uberty. 

Ihe individual himself seems a simple claimant when he 
enters the lists in succession to these great figures of Nations 
and States and groups ; and yeq as we shall see in the issue, 
be is really the root of foe matter, and the ultimate home and 
residence of every form of liberty. It is only in appearance, 
and not in reality, tiiat he is a claimant Ibr liberty by the 
aide of the odier daimants, or that these other daimants loom 
larger than he does. But if we confine ourselves, for foe 
moment, to the plane of appearances, we may say that the 
individual asserts a concurrent dmm to foe enjofyment of 
liberty. He isserts, in the first place, a daim to personal or 
dvil liberty. He demands, in other words, that— subject to the 
proviso that others shall equally enjoy what he enjoys, and 
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sul^ect therefore to the system of law which is iateoded to 
realize this pira^o—he shaU enjoy the ngbi to tlunk and 
advocate his own thoughts, to form and pursue his own tastes, 
and to associate himself with others ibr the common advocacy 
and the common pursuit oT the ihaug^bb and tastes which be 
and they share. This is a fundamental liberty ; and indted 
wc may find, in the issue, that it is the basis of all others. If 
we call it by the name of personal or civil liberty, we must not 
unduly restrict the meaning of this tenn. Religious liberty, 
to iai as it means a liberty of individuals (and not cS ecclesi' 
asticai groups as distiaguished, or supposed to be distinguished, 
from individuals) is included in it ; and one erf' the toasts of 
our Viihig forefathers was acootdin^y that of ‘dvil and 
religious liberty'. Economic liberty-'-agaio in so ^ as it 
means a liberty of individuals, and not of econoniic groups as 
disdnguished, or supposed to be ebstingunhed, frmn b^viduals 
equally iodud^ ; a man is free in ^e sphere of his vvorh 
by the same title, under the same conedtions, and by tiie same 
means, as he is also free in the sphere of his thoughts and 
tastes and the gcnentl conduct of the rest of his life. 

In the second place, the individual asserts a claim to political 
or constitutional liberty. This is a natural extension, as we 
have already had reason to notice, of the daim to personal or 
cirii iibmy. If a man is free to advocate his own thoughts, 
and to associate himself with others &r thdr common advocacy, 
he must be free to advocate personally thoughts of his own 
about the afiairs of the commtmweahb, and not only so, but 
also to form at join political parties by which such or similar 
thoughts are generally advocated. Any advocacy of opinions 
in ngaid to practical aSaiit whidi stops short at the act of 
advocacy, and does not serir to translate those opinions into 
actual ajod living practice, ia sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. That is why a party, which not only advocates a set 
t^inioQS and gams a general adhesion it, but also seelcs 
to pvc it actual and practical effect, is a necessary development 
and logical outcome of personal freedom of foming and advo- 
cating opinion. On this basis there was developed, in our own 
country, a system of government by paity-leadm who had 
ginned a general adhaion for their set of opinibns from the 
generality of a parliament representing, or accepted as repre- 
senting, the general trend of opinion in the country. Free 
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disoissioE unong individuals was tlie source and origin of this 
system : &ee discussion among individuals continues to be its 
method and its essoice. Personal or civil hbaty has this 
issued in political or constitutional liberty ; and both of these 
liberties arc liberties of the individual, even if we speak the 
State in which political or constitutional liberty is realized as 
itself being free, and as itself possessing the attribute or char- 
acter of freedom, 

TUZ DIFfEEBier UBERTIES <lLAtMEO 

If the claimants ibr liberty are many, we may also say 
that the thing claimed is many and various. We have seen 
that there is a liberty which is national, and which may also 
be called by the name of national independence or national 
sovereignty. We have seen that there is a liberty which is 
political or constitutional — the liberty of the free citizen to 
participate in the discussion and direction of the common 
affairs of the free State. We have seen that there is a liberty 
which is personal or civil—the liberty of individuals, either by 
themselves or in association with one another, to choose and 
pursue objects which they deem good, sul^ect to the proviso 
that all shall enjoy that liberty equally. We have also spoken 
of a liberty which is economic, and again of a liberty which 
may he c^ed religious, or ' spiritual or ecclesiastical. 

We may pause here to note that these last two are forms of 
liberty which rahe some difficult probleim. Ptom one point 
of view both economic and religious liberty are liberties ^ the 
individual, and as such they are aspects or elements of his 
general civil or personal liberty. From another pwnt of view 
they may be regarded as the liberties of the groups— economic 
and religious— ^bich form the contractually ‘ gathered or 
(in the theory of some of the churches) the divinely appointed, 
organs for their vindication and enjoyment. From this latter 
point of view we begin to see possibilities of conflict. Other 
liberties (dril liberty and political liberty) are enjoyed in the 
single group which constitutes the national State. These 
lib^es, upon the view which assigns them to the group, 
must be enjoyed in, and they must be enjoyed by, groups 
which may ffideed be contained in the national State, but .yet 
arc distinct from the group which constitutes that State. This 
raises a problem of the ' separation of liberties analc^us, in 
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its way, to the problem of the * separation of powers ’ ; and 
that problem raises, in its turn, the issue of the demarcatiou 
of boundaries. 

The idea of separation, and of demarcation of boundaries, 
between the sphere of ecclesiastical and that of civil and 
political liberty is old ; but the problem and the issue which it 
involves cannot yet be said to be sedved. The idea of separation 
and demarcation between the sphere of economic and that of 
other forms of liberty is new ; and it involves issues which 
are even more acute than the issue of * Church and State 
Churches, whether we regard them as human institutions or 
as dirindy appednted societies, are obvious &cts of experience, 
and &cts of tte same general pattern. But what is t^ actual 
and obvious organ for the vindication and enjoyment of 
economic liberty 7 Is it the whole body of the proletariat, or 
is it eadi separate occupation ? The doubt its^ proves that 
tbore is no sinj^ or obrious organ. If, however, we create 
one^if, for example, we install the industrial proletariat as 
the organ of economic liberty-^wfaat is the ultimate issue? 
Hie organ of economic liberty engulS other liberties— dvil, 
political, and rcligiouB. We are left with a single liberty^ 
that of a class, or lather of a party which oiganizea that class, 
or rather, in the ultimate issue, of the leaden who control that 
party *, and liberty is thus reduced, in effect, to a ^ane, 
and even to a single point on that plane. Hie 'attempt at 
separation has only resulted, after all, in a new integration— 
an integration so violently adueved that it omits or excludes 
vital elements of the whole. 

I In nu)^ RnxtUt the new isue between eo caa m ici ind peltda ii pualld 
to the old inie Khwen Qiniidi and State. Hu pafslirti who domiiioed the 
State aa a of power, and even conceived It, in hot momenu, ai diabolio^ 
have their andegy in the MunMi who denounce die State u a r<pRK of cajHtaliidc 
force and an organ of get^ claaMntereil. But the papaliiti generalty r^aided 
the State, no lea than the Church, ai a divinely ajipwnted kxkW, with iti own 
right! and libcrW. If they claimed a aeparate liberty for the Church in thiiworkL 
the liberty whlA thn daloted wai iiurltaal and not materiBl ; and they eUimed 
h, fai the Ian rcaoct, branue duk eyca were foned on anodicr world, and beeatue 
the liberty of the Chu^ in tUt world was, in their view, the (edition of all 
men’i entering into the inheritance of the neat There are Chiu ptdoimd difier* 
enat w well aa analogies. Even 10, the claim of the Church was a came d' war j 
and the riaint of ocononuc lociety, if it be presKd, can only tend in the lame 
direction. But the inalogiea, and diilbvi^ between the two iuua demand 
a fot deeper cnuidtntioo than is potriUe here. It k, in any cai^ a gfocany view 
which would expect a period of Wan of Econotnia in the future, anak^nu to 
the old Wan m RdigiM fat the paaL Hie dsnonatic Snte, in its leladen to 
fluid and uncertain eeoumit graupi, ii in a diffiseot midon foam the old 
monaidiical State,in iti telattoo to clwly defined and riotely organized Ghurchei. 
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This b not to suggest that there is no such thii^ as economic 
liberty, or that such liberty docs not need vindication— vindi- 
cation not only by the State, but also by associations of 
individuals formed specifically for that purpose. Oui only 
contention is diat the conception of economic Hberty as 
something rut geturis, which essentially and exclusively belongs 
to some special groop, can only lead us astray. Economic 
liberty b also a part of dtdl or personal liberty, and like all 
civil liberty it b the right of all and every one. It b a part 
which is, in large measure and for many persons, imperfect 
and unrealixed ; and its very imperfection b the justification 
for maUng it a separate category and gi^fing it a separate 
name. But it must be realized within the firework of dvil 
liberty, by the same means as the rest of dvil liberty, and for 
the same persons who enjoy the rest of dvil liboty. At the 
present moment the idea economic liberty may well seem 
to stand contrasted, and even opposed, to the ideas of dvil and 
political liberty. It b imperfect ; they are developed. It b 
an idea which inspires the worhing classes : they are ideas 
which arc strongest in the middle and professional classes, who 
are best able to enjoy their benefits. The contrast between 
the economic status of dependence (not to term it slavery) 
in witich the majority live, and the dvil and political status 
of liberty which all, W pre-eminently the secure and settled 
classes enjoy, b a contrast which has to be emphasized — and 
removed. But the contrast b not removed by any secession 
or ‘ swarming * into a new economic world in which men are 
called to enjoy a new economic liberty, like so many bees, as a 
group. That way there only lies the dubious liberty of the 
hive, purchased, it may be, at tire price of the certain liberties 
we now enjoy. The true way to remove the contrast b to 
continue to live in the world of dvil and political liberty which 
we already inhabit, but to make it a bc^ and a more con- 
sbtent world by carrying its principle of liberty into the 
economic field and among the body of the workers. 

§ 5. THE tlLTDIATE UBE&TT OF ZNDIVinUAL FEBSOHAUTV 

After thb picture of difibrences and dbhannonies — of 
diffETent daimants fbr liberty, and the difterent liberties 
claimed— it remains to attempt some scheme of unity. Qparreb 
and contradictions, or what seem to be quaneb and contra- 
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dictions, have appeared in our survey. There are some who 
argue that political liberty contradicts and suppresses dvil ; 
that the democratic ptindple of the absolute right of Number 
overbean the liberal principle of the peisonalTights of the indiv^ 
idual. There are othm who believe diat the economic liberty 
of the working masses is contradicted and abrogated not only 
by civil liberty, with its doctrine of heedom of contract which 
is never free for the worker, but also by a so*called political 
liberty which means in effect the lib^ of capitalism to 
maiupulate democracy for its own particnlar anid sectional 
ends. There are some who contend that the liberty of the 
State, as something superior to the liberty of any of its memben 
or any group of its members, must assert itself at ±e expense 
of that licence of political parties which, in their view, lies at 
the core of the specious conception of political or constitutional 
liberty ; there are others who feel that the liberty of the State 
is itself the great enemy of general human liberty'-thc ultimate 
obstacle, by its ‘ autardc ’ policy of economic and general 
isolation, to the freedom of hamanity at large to organize itself 
in an intematiofoal system of mutual iuteicoarse and inter- 
dependence. Id thb battle of liberties the very liberty of 
religion itself, once thought to be guaranteed by the doctrine 
and practice of toleration, seems to be again engaged. In one 
country, civil and political liberty contends against religious ; 
and French democracy has sought to ensure that religious 
sodety shall only exist, in the eye of the State, in the particular 
form of registered contractual ‘ association ’ which is recog- 
nized in the system of dvil liberty. In another, economic 
liberty Is the enemy of an andent Ghurcb, as beug an element 
and a support (£ the system of cajutalism ; and religious 
liberty is accordingly reduced, in Russia, to the dimensions of 
liberty to perform religious rites, which is balanced, and cor- 
rected by an equal (or greater) liberty of anti-religious propa- 
ganda. 

In spite of these differences— and tiiey are deep— we cannot 
but fed that there must be some single and ultimate daimant 
for liberty, and some single and essential liberty which that 
ultimate claimant demands. What is this ultimate claimaut, 
and what is this essential liberty ? We may make" an assump- 
tion, and we shall find an answer. The assunqition is that in 
our human world, and under God, the individual personality 
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of man alone has intrinsic and ultiinate worth, and haxing 
also the capadty of development has also an intrinsic and 
ultimate cldm to the essential condition of its devdopmeoit. 
Liberty wiU then be that eaential condition ; and the essence 
of liberty will be that it is a condition, or status, or quality, 
which individual personality must possess in order that it may 
translate itself fiom what it b to what it has the capacity of 
becoming. 

The personality which has this capadty of development, of 
translating itself from its present self to a future and bi^er 
self, is moral personality, It is something more than psy^o- 
logical personality— the pexsonality which consists in being 
aware of sensations, and in detennining action tiiereby. It is a 
mmal personality which contists in being consdous of con- 
ceptions — conceptions of some possible good — and in deter- 
mining action in the light of such conceptions. The liberty 
which such a personality daims is therefore a moral liberty. 
It is a liberty which consists in possesting the status or con- 
(^tioQ or quality of determining one’s own action by one’s own 
conception of good. The essential ground for daiming such 
liberty is that personality only develops, and disengages its 
intrinsic worth, if it determines itself by its own conceptions in 
the process of that devdopment. If it were not self-determined, 
but other-determmed, it would simply stay, in itself, on its 
own existing level, even if its acts, conaidert^ simply as acts, 
were raised to another level. Moral personality can only 
devdop through the moral liberty of a personal will which 
wills for itself the conceptions which it has itsdf embraced. 

But no moral personality exists in muo. A moral personality 
could not exist or act unless it existed and acted in a society 
of other such penonalities. It lives by acting upon those who 
are like itsdf and of the same substance as itsd^ and by 
< being acted upon by them in turn. If we aboli^ the notion 
of this interplay of like agents, we abolish the very idea of 
moral action, and we thus extinguish moral personality, 
which exists in and by such action, Two consequences follow 
from this fact that the existence of moral personality implies a 
Bodety of such personalities. The fiist conduuon is formal. 
Because the personalities are like in their nature— of the same 
substance and the same worth — each must respect in tiie others 
what it values in itsdf, and each must allow, and indeed daim, 
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for the othen the same liberty of self-detennination which it 
also dums fbi itself. Each bdug an end in himsdi^ and for 
himself, the society of all must be necessarily based on thefonnal 
rule that each shall be treated by all as a free moral agent ; 
and any social control— any adjustment of personal relations 
intended to ease their possible friction— must be compatible 
snth this rule. In other words, such control or adjustment 
must be intended in the interest of moral hlierty ; must seek 
to remove obstacles to that liberty; must serve, not to 
diminish, but to defend and extend, the area of selfcontrol. 

The second conclusion is more substantial. If all are beings 
of the like nature, seeldng alike to determine thdr action by a 
like conception of the good, we must not conceive them merely 
as existing in juxtaposition : we must also conceive them as 
acting in collaboration. They will exchange ideas, and thus 
darify their conception of tiio good : they will borrow im- 
pulses, and thus corroborate thdr wll for its attainment. The 
process of moral life, as it un&lds itself in a sodety, is thus 
a process by which the idea of the good becomes &a idea 
ofsodal thought, and the will for the good becomes a matter of 
social volition. We must indeed, cadi td' us severally, appro- 
priOt the idea : we must make it our own, and will it, as 
our own, with an efibrt of our own will ; we must even, if 
we can, go beyond the idea as it stands at any given moment, 
adding some new thought of our own, seeking to realise it in 
our own lives, and offering it for incorporation in the general 
Bodal stock. But always, behind ours^es, stands the sodety 
of ouTsdves — the general bank and capital d' common thought 
and common will, to which we have all contributed and on 
which we can all draw, but which never absolves us from the 
duty of keeping our own account. 

This sodety, and its great inherited deposit, are facte which 
We must never ignore. Equally, they are facts which we must 
never exaggerate. It is easy to fall into the idea that the 
sodety of ouisdves, bdng so majestical, is something other 
than oursdves— ^her, transcendent, a bdng beyond our 
beings. But the common thought and wUl winch the sodety 
of ourselves predpitates is not a something aboye us, or in 
any way separate from us. We ounelves have made it, and 
ate making it still ; it is our own creation, and the work of our 
own minds. So far as it controls us, consistently with our 
c 
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nature as moral persons, it controls us &om Ytrithin, and not 
■with the force (rf an external presence ; it controls us as 
freely accepted and genuinely appropriated thought, which is 
part of oui own personality. And as we must fr^y accept it 
if we are ourselves to be free, so we may also be bound, in 
houn of crisis and ultimate decision, to reject it freely for just 
the same reason. There are tunes and seasons when we may 
feel it our duty, and our true liberty, to guide ourselves by a 
conception of good which is beyond social thought and sodal 
will, and proceeds immediately from our own deepest self. 
Resistance is part of liberty, as well as acceptance. But the 
ground and the source of resistance is the same as that of 
acceptance. 

Upon this basis we may attain some conception of the 
relation of man and the State, and of the place of liberty in 
that conception. Hie moral personality of the individual, 
determining itself by its own conception of a good, is the 
beginning from which we start and the end with which we 
conclude. But this is not all. There is a middle, as well as a 
beginning and an end. If we made the beginning and the 
end everything— if we refused to interpose a middle term, and 
to recognize that society intervenes between the be^nning and 
the end— we should be compdled to embrace the gospel of 
Anarchism. But the middle exists ; and we need not embrace 
that gospel. The society of sel'ves is a fact as well as the self ; 
and the two are not independent but interdependent facts. 
We may even say that the society of selves exists with a double 
exutence-~existence by formal rule, and existence by dynamic 
process which produces a substance or content. 

So far as the society of selves exists by formal rule, it exists 
as a scheme for the at^ustment of relations. Under this scheme 
all alike are recogniz^ as free agents ; the conditions of thdr 
free agency are guaranteed ; and while each is thereby 
limited for the sake of the freedom of all, each is also secured 
in a guaranteed freedom of action which he would not other- 
wise possess. This involves a system law, intended to secure 
free agency and the conditiona of such agency ; and thus 
liberty— of ^the sort which we have termed by the name of 
personal or civil — is die end (as it is also the source) of the 
system of law which expresses the existence of the society by 
Ac method of formal rule. 
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So far as the sodety exists by dynamic proccs, it exists for 
and by the mutual interchange of conceptions and convictions 
about die good to be attained in human life and the methods 
of its attainment. It thus exists for and by a system of social 
discussion, under which each is &cc to give and receive, and 
all can freely join in determining the content or substance of 
social thought— the good to be sou^t, and the way of life 
in which it issues. Now such <frscussioa is also, as we have 
seen, the essence of democracy. It is the core of that 
polidcal, or constitutional, liberty which exists under a system 
of democracy. Soda! discussion may indeed be something 
broader than pohdcal discussion, bo^ in the area which it 
covers and the methods by which it acts. That is a question 
to which wc must ultimatdy turn. But at any rate we are 
already entitled to say that political discussion, even if it be 
only a part, is a part, and a necessary part, of the general 
process of social discussion. The argument which we have 
fiiUowed thus brings us to the condusion that a regime of 
political or constitudonal liberty is a necessary part of the 
development of human personality in and through a sodety 
of selves. 

§6. LIBERTY IN REOASD TO THE IDEAS OT BOCIEnr 
AND THE STATE 

We now turn to a further question which has already begun 
to emerge. So far, we have spoken mainly of man and society ; 
only once, and almost in passing, have we spoken of man and 
the State. Man is related to, and exists in, both society and the 
State ; but what is relation to one another ? Are society 
and the State identical, or do they differ ; and if they differ, 
what b the nature of their difference ? Sodety, in our days, 
takes the fonn of Dadonal society, Coterminous with it, in the 
genend scheme of national boundaries to which we are tending, 
is the national State. Is national society exhausted, or totally 
comprehended, in the national State P We cannot say that it 
is. A national sodety is a community (itself composed of many 
communities, each formed for its own spcdfic purpose] which 
exists for the general promotion of the whde of national 
culture, in all its ranges and aspects. It is a sodety of selves 
which ^ts for the general development of every self, in every 
sphere of sdMevelopment. A national State is a particular 
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aspect— or ratier^ we may say, a particular organization— of 
a national society, intended ibr a particular purpose. It 
includes tlie same members as a national society ; but it in- 
dudes them iu a particular way, and under a particular 
sdseme. A national State is a national society organized as a 
pditical association, and acting, as such an assodadoa, in 
terms of civil and constitutional kw, for the purpose of securing 
the vducs of dvil and constitutiona] liberty and other polidcd 
values. But the fact that a nadoual society has assumed this 
{brtn of organuatian, for this partmular purpose, does not pre- 
dude it firom still existing in its own general social life, £>r its 
Dwsi general social purposes. The French Republic is France, 
and yet it is not all France ; any State may be, and every 
State is now tending to be, a nation, and yet no State is ever 
the whole of a nation or expresses whole of its life. Behind 
the political assodadoa there always stands the society of 
which it is the legal expresdan — but not the only expression. 

There is thus ^ State ; and civil and polidcal liberty are 
liberties within the State—the liberty of the fennal rule, and 
the liheity of the dynamic process, as they exist within that 
area and under the scheme of that assodadoa. But there is 
also sodety-Hhe People, the Folk, the general commututy ; 
and there is a liberty, or there are Uberdes, iu that area. Legal 
system, and the play of liberty in that system : sodal life, and 
the play of liberty in that life— these ate two things wludt we 
have to ^dngui^, aod yet, at the same dme, to conaect and 
to hannouxze with one another. 

The first necesdty is that of distinedon. There is a virion 
whlda ]i^ often heated human thought— the virion of the 
one and only orgaruzation : the vision of the total State vdiich 
b all and everything, and includes all and every purpose. 
Thb was the tlwory of the Greek dty'State, as it appeared to 
Plato : it was also the theory of the modern nadon-State, as 
it appeared to Burke.* But if we adopt this vision of unity, we 
only achieve a deep dbunity. It is not only that the individual 
may rise insurgent ^mnst an excesrive claim. It U also a 
matter of other and rival sociedes ariring, based on some 

* ' tlie Stetfr ought Mt to be cooihleKd nothiag better than a {HUOsenhio 
XgKflneot in a inu ... it i> a jwiSeiihip in all idence ; a putnenhif) In ul 
art ; a j«rtnmhtp in every virtue, and ui ^ perfnian.' m Oii 

An/utm n Fmi, VoL IV, pp. loi-d, of the editioa b tbe ‘ MtndV Chtda’, 
Oxfotd) 
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rival principle, whether of rrii^iu faith or of economic 
doctrine, which either claim to be franchiaes or immunities, 
exempt from the State, or aspire to dethrone it and take its 
place as the one total organization. The State which is all and 
everything is a State which always invites negation. 

We must therefore disringuuh between sodety and the 
State— between the sphere of social life and the sphere of legal 
system. Our distinction will never be dear and absolute, 
We can never say, of any given matter, that it belongs exdu- 
sivdy to the sphere of sodal life or to that of legal system. 
Artistic creation, for example, may seem to lie entirdy outside 
the legal system ; but an obscene picture is not exempt horn 
the rules of the system. Nor can we say, of any given group, 
that it is purely a sodal group, or purdy a legal group. It 
may now act as one, and now as another ; it may even be 
both at bnec. A political party, for escampk, is a group which 
b formed in the sodal area but seeks to act in the ^tical. 
Thac b no preebe line to be drawn ; and yet there arc tvra 
different spheres. One is the sphere of the sodal activity of 
general national society, acting through all the social groups 
of which it b constituted : the other b that of the legd and 
political activity of the organized national State. The general 
national sodety— as such, and apart from the national State— 
has no formal organization. The fact of community b there ; 
but the fonn which that fact assumes is a community of ideas— 
a community of the spirit— the cominunity of a common 
culture. Within thb community of ideas— within thb genuine 
and yet, in itself, unorganized society— there easts, however, a 
rich variety of organized sodal groups. We must admit, 
indeed, that there are some sodal groups— for example, 
classes— which are generally themselves unorganized, like the 
national sodety to which they bdong. A sodd dass b-a com- 
munity of ideas, and even of interests, and its membm will 
tend to act togetiier under the influence of those ideas and 
interests ; but if the fact of sodal class expresses itself in thb 
way, it seldom assumes the form of a definite organization. 
01^, however, b exceptional. Most social groups are organiza- 
tions, consdously formed for some spedfic purpose— religious, 
educational, charitable, economic, or even pur^y ‘social’, 
in the more restricted sense of that word. Taken to^er they 
have always formed, and they will always continue to form, a 
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large territory of human activity. They form, too, in thrir 
aggregate the substance and content of what we have called 
by the name of society. 

The development of man thus expresses itself not only in the 
State, but also in the social groups which constitute the sub- 
stance of sodety. If there must be liberty m the State, on the 
basb on which we have ai^ed, there must also, and on the 
same basis, be liberty in these groups. They, too, must respect 
the personality of their membm ; they, too, must act by the 
method of free discussion between their members. But this is 
not the whole of the matter. There are further questions of 
liberty which immediately arise when we begin to consider the 
action of sodal groups. There is, above all, the great question 
of the rdation of &e State and liberty in the State to the 
social group and liberty in the social group. On the one hand 
we may lay it down that the State must respect the liberty of 
the monbers of a social group to combine and to act for their 
own spedfic purpose. The State is not the agent of all the 
purposes of man ; and provided that the purpose of a soda! 
group does not contravene, or injuriously aSect, the State’s 
achievement of its own purposes, the group should be free to 
pursue its own particular purpose. On the other hand the 
proviso which has just been stated involves us in the conclusion 
that a sodal group must equally respect the liberty of the 
memben of the State. A group must not offend against the 
prindples of dvil liberty, ddicr in its treatment of its own 
members or in its treatment of non-members. It must not 
offend against the prindples of political liberty, dthcr within 
itself, or by opposing its^ from vrithout as a rival and enemy 
to the system of self-government in the State. 

A problem which agitates the minds of men to-day is the 
problem of divided loyalties. There arc so many groups which 
vindicate loyalty, and each tends to daim for itself an exduslve 
loyalty. There is the daim of the Nation. There is that of the 
State. There is the daim of the Party, which may be felt so 
strongly by a convinced partisan, zealous for some ‘ genera! 
line’, or dottrina, or Weltansekmmgt that he will consent to 
recognize the claim of the State only when the State accepts . 
and serves the prindples of his Party. There is the claim of 
Class, especially for those who are foil of the zeal of the inter- 
national and revolutionary proletariat. There is the claim of 
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the Occupation, mth its appeal to the Syndicalist. There is 
the dahn of the Chinch, still the final claim to the millions of 
faithful who set loyalty to their religion in the forefient of 
their loyalties. No arbiter can determine our loyalties for us. 
They are too much the product of our emodons. But so far 
as we submit our emodons, and with them our loyalties, to 
the test of reason, we may find some due for our guidance in 
the conception of State and sodety, and of their relation to 
the individual, which has just been tentadvely sketched. 

We owe our loyalty to the national sodety to we 
belong ; and we enjoy the liberty and unfolding of ounelves 
which is the other side of that loyalty. We owe our loyalty 
also to the national State to which we belong ; and we enjoy 
the liberty and unfolding of ourselves which, again, is the other 
side of that loyalty. We have to distinguish these loyalties and 
liberties ; we have also to recondle them. It b a difficult 
problem, wdiich becomes even more acute when wc notice 
that sodal loyalty may assume dificrent fonns, according to 
the sodal group on which men set their emotions and their 
hopes. Some may pin their ^th to the whole national sodety, 
and not to any particular group. They become nationalbts ; 
and proceeding not so nmeh to reconcile, as to oonfiise, 
national society and the national State, they fine make the 
national State the ultimate and only group, and they then 
sacrifice the individual himself to the greater glory of that 
group. But others— and they are many— give th^ loyalty to, 
and expect their liberty from, some particular social group- 
party or dass, occupation or profession. They, too, may tend 
to confuse, rather than to recondle, the sodal group thdr 
allegiance and the national State of thdr residence. They may 
wish to constitute a pure party-State or a pure class-^tate, 
abrogating the general or national character of the State, and 
abrogating with it its principle of general liberty for all. Or 
again, they may wish to substitute their group ffir the State, 
dismissing the political association to limbo or some poor 
retiduary function, and enthroning instead the autonomous 
group in some form or version of Syndicalbm. So difficult 
u the problem of loyalties : so easy b it to solve the problem 
by enthroning one loyalty, and by purchasing unity at the 
cost of confusion. 

It is all the more important to dbtingubh justly, and to 
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reconcile truly (not by abolishing the erne or the other, but by 
leaving room for the existence and the coUaboration of both), 
national sodety and the national State, the loyalties due to 
both, the liberties flowing from both. There is a liberty 
belonging to the membm of a social group : there is also a 
liberty belon^ng to the members of a State ; and both of 
these liberties have their reason and their place. There are 
purposes which are best served by social groups and not by the 
State and it is ±ereibre best that groups iornied for duxe 
purposes should be left free, so far as the State is concerned, 
in tlie action which they take for their attainment. But their 
being left free by the State not mean thdr bang left 
entirely alone by the State. On the contrary, the State will 
leave groups free only if, in the first place, they respect freedom 
in diemscives, and if, in the second place, ^ey respect it in 
the State. The freedom of the social group is not an absolute 
freedom. It exists in conjunction with, and it must act in 
relation to, the liberty which exists in the area of the State. 
Nor, again, is the liberty of the social group identical in kind 
with the system of dvil and political liberty which belongs to 
the State. It is a (Afferent liberty. It is a liberty of voluntary 
co-operation for the attainment of some particular sodd 
purpose. It does not involve or imply the existence of a second 
State which is the parallel and therefore the rival of the 
existing State ; it only implies the existence of a sodal group 
which u difrerent from the State and can thus be com- 
plementary to it If sodal groups be thus regarded, not as 
alternative or opposing States of equal dimensions and like 
daims, but as i^untary societies in another dimension and 
with difierent daiim, we shall escape that problem of the 
separation and demarcation of liberties to which we have 
afready referred. We shall not speak, for example, of an 
economic liberty which is peculiar to some one particuIaT 
economic group, and of a dvil and political liberty which is 
peculiar to a parallel but separate political group. We shall 
rather speak ef a number of groups voluntarily formed for 
particular economic purposes, and seeking to achieve those 
Directs by the method voluntary co-operation in the area 
of sodety (in the form of a Labour Party or of various Labour 
parties, of Trade Unions and a Congress of Trade Unions, and 
the like) j we «ball speak of a State formed for the general 
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purpose of easing the fiiction of human idadons, and of 
promoting the common discussion and rcalizadon of the 
common good, by its own methods and in.its own area of civil 
law and political institutions ; and we shall regard both as 
punning, in collaboration and not in antagonism, the same 
end of human liberty^f free human development— by their 
different methods and in their different areas. The economic 
liberty which has still to be iully achieved will thus be the 
joint work of both, and not the monopoly of either.^ 

§ 7. THL DimilCTlON AND OO-omATlOK OF SOCIETY 
AND TRB STATE 

The collaboration of the fiee State, based on civil and 
political liberty, with the ffee play of voluntary cooperation, 
acting in the area of society, is the sum and substance of 
modern liberty. That collabo>ration may be threatened in 
opposite ways and from opposite angles. On the one hand 
there are those who would reduce human life to terms of 
pure sodety ; who rehoe to recognize any liberty other than 
social liberty, and would therefore aboli^ the State in the 
name and cause of liberty. The Anarchist holds that the 
individual is only &ee when he has escaped from the bonds 
of the State, and lives as a member of a selfacting gourd 
society (however formed, and on whatever basis it may cohere] 
by the one pure method of voluntary co-operation. Hie 
Syndicalists hold that the individual worker, to whMn they 
limit thdr view, can only be free when the State is abolished 
or reduced to Its absolute mimmum, and when each worker 
lives as a member of a self-acting particular sodety (that of his 
occupation) which is somehow united vnth otto similar 
sodeties in a general self-acting federation. The Communists 
admit that there must be a State ; but they add two quali- 
hcations. It must not be a State of all : it must be the State 
of a particular social class, which will dominate and assimilate 
the members of other classes until they have adopted its 

> Mr. Sidney Webb, in a chapter in the lut vnlume oT the Moim 

HiOaij, puhluhed in igio, has emphanzai diii idea. ‘ Trade Umanbin and 
factory ^gislation thare tte field between them ’ (p. 749). * An inireaae of 
goveinniental aetion haa been invariably aecanpaznn, at a dighlly later dat^ 
by an ineteaie al» in voluntary CMtperadan in the tame sphere. ... We ace 
hoe no sign that govermnniial cdlective actisi is inunical to viduntaiy cchopent^ 
lion in luppJanenl and mpport of what is done by the State and by tbe Uw * 
bi.764). 
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opimons and way of life. It must not be a pennanent State : 
it must be a temporary State, necessary for the transitional 
purpose of assimilation, but destined to mtber away when 
the purpose has been achieved, and to leave room £}r a pure 
self-acting society in which men have grown ‘ accustomed to 
observing the elementary conditiDns of social existence without 
force and without subjeebon 

On the other hand, and at the opposite end of the scale, we 
find the Nationalist. In spite of his name, and in spite of the 
philosophy of nationalism which he professes, be owes his 
loyalty not to the Nation, but to the State. It is not nadooal 
society, in the sense in which we have used that term, but the 
national State, which is the basb of his belief. He may term 
the nadon an organism which is superior to its memben : he 
may even term it a personality, higher than the personalities of 
individuals ; but since he regards the nation as created and 
‘ actuated ’ by the State, the benefit of these terms enures 
to the creating and ' actuadog ’ State.* In his essential belief, 
national society is engulfed and absorbed in the Sute ; and 
since the individual has already been engulfed and induded 
in the superior organism or bigger personality of the nadon, 
he too is cngulicd with it and absorbed in its absorpdon. The 
ultimate end of life becomes not the development of individual 
personality, but the exaltadon of the super-personality of the 
State ; and the cult of power is subsdtu^ for that of liberty.* 

^ Lenin, 7 b Sbut aid SmbiluH, Chap. IV, ai fium \ ef. p. 6. 

* (a) The coDcqxioi] oT the nation aa an ODfanbin ii otpieaed in the fint 
aitide of the Italian Clurtef of Labour of 1997. ‘ Hu Italijut nada^ >tt 
power and itj duiation, ii an offpuuun, with a bciiig,eiidi,and meaniof acdoo, 
luperior to tbow of the individuak, separate or grouped, of whooiit u oompoied 
{b) The conception of the nation at a penondily, and a higter penot^itri Q 
eapteued at toe aid of part I, of La Detmae lU Fasciau, puhlidiHl in 

1939. Nation ii ‘ not nee, nor a r^oo geosraphiallv specified, but a st^ 
peipetuating itself historically, a multitude unified by one idea, whiefa 
is a will lor eiuitciice and power ; conscious^ of self, penonality . . . lugher 
penonality '. (r} The conceptioa of the nation ai created and actuated by ^ 
State is einnsed in the same paai^. ‘ This higher personality is a nation 
only in so iu as It is a Slate. Tne nation does not exist to generate the State. 
On the contrary the oation is created by the State, wfaich givm to the people, 
coudoui of its own moral unity, a wQl, and thus an cfliKtive existence In the 
«ainf leme the concluding sentence of the fint article of the Charter of Labour 
adds to the conception ofthe nation as an organism, the further conception that 
the nation ' is a moral, pcfiitical and economic unity width it mltpalfy rtalind in 
the Faiatt Stal»\ 

I ' The nation as State is an ethical reality which eiists and lives in so far as 
it developa. Ib arttst is its death. For the State is n^ ody an authority 
govtflu ... but bIm a power whidi mahea its will pmad ectemally,’ £a 
Dtitriiu del Fmmnit, I, Jn, 
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We have thvs, on the one hand, a philosophy of society and 
nothing but society, and, on the other, one of the State and 
nothing but the State. Perhaps the latter is the more dangerous 
of the two. The philosophy of the State and nothing but the 
State not only elimmates society, but also the individual : it 
leaves us in a reahn of ghosts, 'who have lost the quality of 
personality and, ceaung to possess intrinsic worth, have 
become mere means to the higher value of the State. The 
philosophy of society and nothing but society neglects and 
rgects the system of civil and political liberty contained in the 
State, and thereby seeks to eliminate a necessary and indis- 
pensable condition of the free play of individual personality ; 
but while it thus refuses to accept a necessary means, it still 
recognizes— and indeed, by that refusal, it may even be said 
to over-emphasi^e— the truth that the free development of 
human personality is the ultimate end of human life. It is a 
philosoi^y, we may say, which b least dangerous when it is 
most anarchistic. When it seeks to recognize the claim of 
sodety in the particular form of a workers’ society, and when 
it proceeds to enthrone such a society as a workers’ republic 
for a transitional period of drastic leorgaiuzation (which may 
well be pemianeDt), it approaches, and it may even transcend, 
the excesses of nationalism. Instead of dethroning the State 
in favour of a workers’ society, It merely enthrones a workers’ 
society (which, after all, is only a part of sodety) as a new 
and more terrible Stote. 

If there is any lesson of our times, it is that we need dmul- 
taneously both society and the State. So long as men think 
and feel in terms of nations, sodety vrili be national sodety 
and the State will be a national State.^ Both in national 
society and in the national State, and in both simultaneously, 
men find their firee fulfilment. Both exist for that purpose 
both are necessary for that purpose. If we imagine a State 
which is all in all, and leaves no room for voluntary sodal 
co-operation, we imagine something which instead of pro- 
moting will tend to defeat the free fulfilment of individuals. 

> The Rui^ Revolution inelf, staitiiig in igiy on the hub of the inter- 
nttioiial loliilarity of the worken' loeiety bi ell i^oiu and Sti^ indiflaently, 
and BtiU dreaniing in 1904 that the new fMcial union of that year would be anew 
and decuive itep towardi the union of the worlcen of all countria in a wdalitt 
Soviet Republic of the world, hai now KtUed down, under conititutnn of 
igjS, on tke Vuuii of national ndety and a national State. 
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If we ima^e a society which is all in all, and leaves no room 
fer the actioa of the State, wc imagine something which will 
also tend to defeat that flilUmcnt— whether the State be really 
abolished, and its necessary services of securing dvil and 
poEtical Eberty really cease to be rendered ; or whether the 
State be only nominally aboEshed, and the society which 
professes to take its place be simply a new and iUiberal State. 
The variety of man, with his many purposes and his di&rent 
methods, must Sow in more than one chaond if it is to flow at 
aU. 

But what must flow freely, and what must be free, is always 
man faimsdf— dm individual man— the human penonaUty. 
Thinking of the multiplidty of channels, and of the possibiEty 
that one channel may steal the waters of others, we sometimes 
talk of the freedom of the chanud. Wc speak of the freedom 
of the State : the freedom of the Church ; the freedom of 
thu or that other group— class, occupation, profession, or 
party. But a free State, or Church, or party, or class, is simply 
a chaond along which individuals can flow fiedy. It it 
simply a group in and by which they can attain Mrir freedom— 
the only true and ultimate freedom. UUiinately, as also 
originally, the only freedom is that of the individual ; and if 
we spe^ of the freedom of gtoups, it is only derivativdy and 
secondarily that we so speak. Thdr freedom eadsta, or should 
exist, in so &r as they promote individual freedom, and in 
consequence of their promoting that freedom. A group can 
proclaim the cause of its liberty only in so far as it is a condition 
of the Eber^ of its members. 

Organiaationi always tend to be regarded, e^dally by 
tbeir organizers, as ends in themselves. No oiganizatinii is 
ever that. Any oigaoizafron is a means to the freedom of its 
memben. But no oiganizafron is absolutely jusdfred even if it 
promotes the freedom of all its members— but promotes lieir 
freedom only. It may do that, and yet be inimical to a broader 
Ebcity. T^t is why each partial oigaiuzation needs the 
criddsm of some bi^er org^iizatioa, and why, uldmatcly, 
all other organizations of men most come to the bar of the 
organizarioa of all men, if that can ever come to pass. We 
can iwiagiw/; a hig h measure of general Eberty under a system 
of national societies and national States. We am imagine a 
perfect Eberty only in a world sod^ and a world State. 
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Meaawhile, so long as we think and feel in terms of the 
nation, we may well accept the ciiddsm of the national State, 
with its generd scope and concern, as a criticism which is a 
necessary service to the general cause of liberty in the nation- 
provided always that the criticizing State is so built and so 
constitu^ (by its system of civil and political liberty] as to 
be a servant of that cause. For the national State is the most 
general and the most comprehensive, if it is not, and should 
not be, the only organization of the nation. 



II 

THE SYSTEM OF CIVIL AND POLITICAL LIBERTY 

§1. aviL UB£Krr, m avn. com, and Diam-nons 
Of KiaHTS 

W E shall be ocwxsvA, for the fiituie, with liberty as it 
appears in the State, Our thme be twofold. It 
will include, in tbe Erst jdace^-sPiDe cnosideratiou of the general 
rights of private action which arc guaranteed, under law, 
os the one hand to individuals, and on the other hand to 
groups or aasociatioiis of iiulividuais, in so far as such groups or 
associations are acdng in die sphere td' avil law, and in so far, 
tberefbre, as they become Ac claimants of ri^ts in that 
sphere. It will include, in the second place, some examination 
of the general system of bnitutioiis which is established, under 
the law of the constitutbn, in order to secure rights of public 
action, or of co.operatian in public action, to in^viduals and 
groups of individuals. Of ^cae two themes it will be die 
latter-^, in other words, the theme of political Ebcrty-- 
vduch will mainly engage our attention. 

Ciri] liberty will be at its greatest when tyo conditions are 
established : when rights of private action are clearly defined 
in ample terms, to cover the widest poseii^e range of sudi 
action, and when these rights, so defin^ are strictly odbreed 
by definite remedies whi^ can be applied as speedily and 
e^tivdy as posrible, It is- the seoaod of these two conditions 
which has bea particularly satisfied in our Et^ilish system of 
dvil law. Our definitions of dril ri^ts are scanty or at any 
rate scattered : our remedies for the enforcement of rights are 
numerous and, above all, effective, On the Continent d^nition 
has played a fiu* larger part; and codes have been issued, such 
as the Civil and the other codes of Napoleon, or the German 
Gvil Code of 1898, which have stated the range of dvil liberty 
in exact propoitfons and in orderly sequence. 

Nor is this alL In other countries a definition of civil ri^ 
has often been incoiporated in, or connected with, the Con- 
stitution itself. It has not been left entiidy to the sphere of 
ordinary or secondary law : it has also been induded in the 
sphere ^ dik primary law which constitutes and controls the 
State. Tim example was set by the North American Colonies, 
in 1776, when in seceding from Engtand they gave themselves 
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not only new ‘ frames of govemmeat but also * declarations 
of rights which were sometimes anterior to, and somedmes 
induded in, the statement of the ' frame of government ’ or 
form of the constitution.' There was a double reason for this 
connection of a declaration of rights with the constitution. In 
the first place, so fiur as the rights dcdaied were rights of 
private action, they were made to precede, or at any rate to 
accompany, the establishment of government, and thus to 
limit, in advance, the scope of the future action of government 
In the second place, some of the rights declared were more than 
rights of private aetbn : they were rights of public action, 
expressed in the form of general rules' ; and as such they 
were naturally linked with the creation of public insdtudons 
which follow^ in the actual frame of government. The 
American example was imitated in the French Revoludon : 
a dtclaratien its imis it Vhmm et dti citij^ was issued in 1789, 
and afterwards prefixed to the consUtudon of 1791 ; and this 
declaration, as its tide indicates, mingled toge^ier the rights 
of private and the rights public action. New declaradous, 
of a similar nature, were prefixed to the new French comtitu- 
dons of 1793 and 1795 ; and the comdtudon of 1648, if it 
was not furnished with a declaradon, was at any rate preceded 
by a brief preamble which recited some of the principal 
articles of the revolutionary doctrine of civil and political 
rights. Germany, too, in Weimar constitution ^ 1919, 
followed a somewhat similar method. The Constitution 
included two parts— a first part entitled Atifbau mid Ai^;gahen 
des Rtieh (or, roughly, ' The firame and functions of govern- 
ment ’), and a second part entitled Gmdrte^ wd Crndf^sditn 
der Deuischm (or, lougUy again, * A declaration of fundamental 
rights and duties’].' It is perhaps significant that the 

> InV!fgi^thedeclanUiui(ofisJuaM776)iiaKpentEd«uinatt,uteriot 
to the cDUtitution of ag June 1776. In Pennsylvaiiia it it a part of the tame 
document, iormiiig Cba^ I ; aiiditissuteeqiieatlydecU^iiLKCtioa46tobe 
' a part the Cooutitution ‘. 

' Anexani{dcofiuchaiuleisctatdnedbarticleaoftheViisuuaDeclarttioa 
— ‘ that all power ia vetttd b, and enuequenOy derived &«n,the people : that 
majjsttata am that tiuaitta and aervanti, and at all timm amwuihlB to them.' 

' word dmvr bad been already ad d ed (<] the word dnilt in (he Ftoich 
caoitjtutioii 17M. It mav be added that in the Rmuan cemtitution of rgjS 
there ii a diapter (the tenth] on ‘ the hauc ri^ti anddutica ofdtiieiu', u 
■a a histaiul preliminary chapter on* the smiEtute of ueiety’. Thatcoratittnioo 
thus how with a definidon of neiety' ; Hoceab (0 ^ ibrrn of govori- 

moit or the State ; and endi with a d^atadnq of the lightr a^ dutici of the 
iiuUvidual dthen. 
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declaration here follows, and does not precede, the constitution 
proper, and that it is coniiiied, on the whole, to the rights of 
civil liberty. (But it is also perhs^n significant, on a wider 
view, that groups and group-life play a large part in the 
German declaration, and that while only the first section b 
devoted to the individual, four whole sections are devoted to 
groups and general group-interests.)^ 

Two problems here emerge— that of the value of the civil 
code, and that of the value ^ the solemn declaration of rights 
annexed to, or contained in, the constitution. The question 
t^cther the cause of dvU liberty is best served by the definition 
and order of a civil code, or by the system of remedies pro- 
vided in legal procedure, lies beyond our scope. Bentham 
bdieved that a dvil code would emandpate the layman from 
the lawyer, by giving him a clear and intelligible scheme which 
he could ondentand for himself. It is perhaps a better aigu- 
ment that codification might emandpate the lawyer from 
himself by giving him a dean sheet and a quittance fiom 
accumulated lumber. But the problem of the rdation of a 
dvil code to the cause oS dvil liberty is a technical and pro- 
fessional problem. More serious, in its general bearing, is the 
problem of the rdation of the solemn declaration of first prin- 
dples (induded in or connected with the constitution] to the 
general cause of dvil, and also of political, liberty. 

The English temper is apt to mistrust enunciations of legal 
and political prmdple, as being hut sounding words smd 
abstract prapodtions, which may distract attention from the 
real necesuty of actual legal remedies and concrete political 
institutions. We have, or wc thinl that wc have, an unwritten 
constitution ; and if we have left our constitution unwritten, 
how (we may well inquire) can we write declarations of 
rights, which seem to be logically connected with the written 
constitution P But there is something to be stud, none the 
less, in fovour of dedarations of rights. Even in our own 
country, and even if our constitution b unwritten, Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights are all 
declarations of rights. A declaration bsued in a grave moment 
of national hbtory, when the minds of men are stirred to the 
depths, may^iccome the tradition and inspiration of succeeding 

1 Thex four KCtioM ue noeennil mth the life of Uie conunpity, leli^ 
and religious miyiationi , edueatuBi and seboob, and ccoDomic life. 
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generations. The French Declaration of 1769 did not 
cease to operate when the particular constitution is which it 
was incorporated passed away. It is still the inspiration of 
Republican France ; and great French jurists have even 
contended that any legislation contrary to its principles is 
imcoiutimtional and should be regarded as invdid.* Their 
contention, in the particular case, is hardly warranted. The 
Declaration of 1769 u not a part of the modem constitution 
established in 1875 ; and even if it were, there is no comti* 
tutional court in France which could declare that a law 
umtiicting with it was unconstitutional and invalid. 

But let us suppose that we have a written constitution mn- 
tainii^ a declaration of rights as one of its integral elements, 
and that, in addition, a constitutional court is established 
under that constitution, with the power of pronouncing that 
laws which are contrary to it, or to any of its elements, are 
eo ijao unconstitutional, and thereby null and void. In that 
case two conclusions vnll follow. In the fiist place, the con- 
stitutional court will have the power of protecting the liberties 
enunciated in the declaration against any infraction by any 
of the authorities— indudiog the legislature— \^ilich are estab- 
lished by and bound to act under the constitution. In the 
second place, since the legislature is thus debarred from 
infringing or altering those liberties, it follows that they can 
only be modified by the body which is able to modify the 
whole constitution of which they are part. Now the body 
which is able to modify a written constitution and any declara- 
tion of rights which it may contain is generally required to act 
by a sped^ majority. This means that a minority which oliigects 
to a modification of any declared right will have a reasonable 
chance of sustainii^ its objection. In this way the system of 
the fixed constitution, with a constitutional court and. a special 
system of constitutional amendment wluch requires a spedal 
majority, not only protects the rights declared in the constit- 
ution invasion by any of the ordinary authorities ; it 
also protects the rights of minoritim. It thus serves to q[ualify 
and to ratrict that pressure of the rule of the majority, and 
that mere weight of number, which is often alleged as an 
argument against democratic institutions. * 

Of count, the gain may be purchased at the price of a loss ; 

> C£ Euneiii, £Umiiits d* Dnit CntUtteruBat/ (cd. 1937), Vid. I, pp. £4^. 

4J>3 D 
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and tbc los involved may be even greater than the gain. We 
have to think of the cause of progress, as well as of ^e causes 
of liberty and of minority-rights. The cause of social progress 
may he defeated if an obstinate minority, clinging to some 
obsolescent principle enunciated in a declaration of rights, is 
able to defeat constitutional amendment, and to influence the 
constitutional court to disallow legislation which runs contrary 
to that prindplc. This is a genuine danger. But it may he 
worth incuiring for the sake of the possible gain ; and the 
danger may well be diminished if the declaration is not too 
dghdy and specifically drawn (k is not everything that deserves 
to be written in letten of brass), and if die spedal majority 
required is not too large. Torequireamajoiityofthreequarters 
is really to enthrone a minority which just exceeds one quarter. 

§ 2. POUnCAL LIBERTT : ITS UETHOD OF DmjSSION ; THE AREA 
OF THAT METHOD ; ITS STAGES AND ORGANS 

The cause of civil liberty, we have argued, may conceivably 
gain by the formal codification of dvil law ; it may also gain 
by a formal dedaiation of rights (which is r^y a declaration 
not so much of actual rights as of general theorems in regard 
to ri^ts) which is contained in, or associated with, the con- 
stitution. But the reality of civil liberty must always depend 
not upon forms, but upon ±e detail and substance of actual 
rules, and, no less, on the actual methods d* legal procedure 
by which those rules are eoforced in praedee. Much the same 
is true of the cause of political liberty. It stands to gain, at 
any rate in theory, from the form of a written constitution, 
accompanied by a declaration of rights, safeguarded by a 
constitutional court, and protected by a spedal organ and 
methods of constitutional amendment. But, here again, the 
reality of political liberty conrists in the detail and substance 
of actual institutions, and — even more— in the workmg of 
these institutioiis, in the methods of political procedure, in the 
tone and temper of action. Institutions are one thing, and the 
actual working of institutions is another thing. It is possible 
that good institutions may work badly, if wrong methods of 
procedure arc applied, or a proper tone and temper of action 
are not forthcoming. It is not so easy for bad institutions to 
work well ; but at any rate they may be made to work better 
than good imtilutions used wrongly. 
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To speak in advance of good and bad political institutions 
may seem a petitio prindpii^ But upon the basis of our previous 
argument we are justified in assuming that institutions which 
are consonant with, and tend to promote, the general devebp- 
ment of personality in all the membeis of a State are to that 
extent, and in that respect, light, and that those wliich are of 
an opposite nature and tendracy are similarly wrong. Are 
we justified, however, in making a further assumption— that 
the institutions which are consonant with, and tend to promote, 
the general development of personality are democratic insti- 
tutions, and democratic institutions only, and that democratic 
institutions are therefore nght, and the only institutions which 
are right ? We must pause before we can give an answer. 

The word democracy, in its etymological significance, means 
government by the people. It k thus synonymous with 
Popular Government. The principle which underlies such 
government is often stated in the words, * The will of the 
people must prevail *. Without, for the moment, challenging 
that principle, we have to remark that the will the people 
is not a single will. There are some who will one thing, and 
some who will another. ' In that case the answer comes, 

‘ let us count heads : let us discover the majority ; and let 
us say that its will is the will of the people, and must prevail.’ 
But why, we may ask, should the will of a part, however 
numerous, be identified with the will of the whole ? l^e answer 
generally given to that question is an answer winch rests on 
the argument of force. ' We count heads instead of breaking 
them : the majority would win the day if it came to au actud 
struggle ; the minority consents to be beaten in advance, and 
thus counted as part of the whole, rather than force the issue 
to the point of actual struggle.' This reduces the proposition 
that ‘ the will of the people must prevail ’ to the simpler but 
less attractive proposition that ‘ the force of the majority of 
the people must prevail, because, if it were challenged, it 
would prevatL’ In a word, the basis of democracy becomes 
force — ^not actual force, but hypothetical fiirce ; not force 
actually employed, but the force which could and would be ^ 
applied if there were any reristance. This is a qualification 

some importance. On the one hand it may seem, if not to 
justify, at any rate to excuse democratic government. Such 
government does not proceed to the actual employment of 
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force. On the other hand the qualification seems to endanger 
democracy even more than to justify or excuse it. If demo- 
cracy possesses only hypothetical force, what is to happen 
when ita hypothesis is challenged by a resolute and organized 
minority ? The bluff may be called, and the stakes may be 
lost 

Democracy which rests merdy on the will of number rests 
merely on force. If we keep the name and the idea of demo- 
cracy, we must find some other basis. The force ahich 
democracy can employ, being hypothetical, is inadequate 
merely as force ; and above and beyond that, the very id^ 
of force, whether adequate or inadequate, has no place in our 
argument. We have to discover a system of govemment which 
squares with, and is based upon, the ffee and full development 
of human personality — ^not in some, or even in many, but in 
all. From this point of riew it is not the people, as a people, 
that matters. It is not the majority, as a majority, that matters. 
It is each human being, as such. The form of government we 
have to find is one which elicits and enlists — or at any rate is 
calculated to elicit and enlist, so for as is humanly possible — 
the thought, the will, and the general capacity of every 
member. It must be a government depending on mutual 
interchange of ideas, on mutual criticism of the ideas inter- 
changed, and on the common and agreed choice of the idea 
which emerges triumphant from the ordeal of interchange and 
criticism. A government depending on such a process can 
enlist in itself and its own operatLon the self of every member. 
It will be self-government : it will square with, and be based 
upon, the devriopment of personality and individu^ity in every 
s^. It will be govemment by the people not as a mass, or as 
a majority, but as a society of living selves. In that sense it 
will be a democracy. But it will be a democracy which does 
not rest on number or mass or quantity. It will be a democracy 
which rests on the spiritual quality of the process which it 
disengages, and on value of the process for every par- 
tidpant. 

That process is, in a wmd, discussion— discusrion of com- 
peting ideas, leading to a compromise in which ail the ideas 
are reconciled and which can be accepted by aD because 
it bears the imprint of all. It is a process which raises two 
problems. The first is the problem of the area, the oigans and 
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the methods of discussioo. The second is the problem of the 
conditions of a true reconciliation between the conflicting 
views which emerge in the course of discussion. 

The great States of our modem world, with populations 
which run to tens and even hundreds of millions, seem pre- 
cluded by their very size from acting as circles of discussion. 
Looking at thdr magnitude, we might despair of our prin- 
ciples and sucounb to the idea that some guiding authority 
must somehow emerge, from above, to manage and dominate 
what seems to be only a great and inert mass. But we need 
despair only if we make die assumption that discussion must 
proceed immediately and solely hum the whole dvic body. 
That is an assumption at once unnecessary and untrue to life. 
Kscusaon, as we see it actually at work in modern States 
which are governed upon that basis, proceeds in a number 
of stages and moves in a series of concentric cirdcs. It begins 
on the circumference, with general issues : it moves inwards 
toward the centre, and ends in coacrcte decirion, Each drdc 
or stage has a function of its own ; and each stage has its own 
organ. We may see these stages emerpng if we merely look 
at popular nomenclature. We speak of democracy or popular 
government But we also speak of the parliamentary system 
or representative institaUons. That implies a further stage. 
We ^so speak of responsible govemment or the cabinet 
system. That implies a still further stage. What is the order 
oF the stages which are thus implied in our current speech, 
and what is the function and the organ of each stage ? 

A system of government by discussion proceeds through 
(our main stages— first of party, next of the electorate, fiicn o( 
parliament, and Anally of cabinet These stages have not 
developed historically in that sequence. In our own country 
there were parliaments (organs for ' parley * and discussion 
of affairs, convoked by the king firom his tcnants-in-chief) 
before there was an cle^rate j and both parliament and the 
electorate had existed for centuries before a party system 
began to appear in the rrign of Charles 11. But if we look at 
the logic of modem life rather than the sequence of history, 
we may say that the process of pofilic^ discussion bc^ns 
originally with the action of political parties, wliich debate 
and formulate their programmes as the issues for electoral dis- 
eusrion, and then proceed to select and propose their candidates 
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33 the exponents of those piogiammes. iMscus^n is then 
carried forward to the electorate, which chooses between the 
programmes, after the grand debate of a general election, by 
the simple act of choosing between the candidates and thus 
comstitviting a majority in favour of one of the programmes. It 
is next carried forward to parliament, in which the majority, 
subject to the condition of constant debate with the minority, 
se^ to give le^lative force to the measures, prepared by its 
leaders, which issue firom its programme, and to sustain and 
support, agam in constant debate with the minority, die 
general conduct of administration undertaken by its leaders 
in the spirit of its programme. Finally, the process of dis- 
cussion is carried forward to the cabinet, a body of colleagues, 
selected by the accredited leader of the majority, who discuss 
and settle, under his presidency, the legislative measures to be 
submitted to parliament and the general lines of adminis- 
trative action to he taken. The whole process is homogeneous, 
id so far as it is a process of discussion and debate at each 
stage. But it b also, in another sense, heterogeneous. Each 
of the organs has a specific fimetion in the process. The 
fiuicdon of each b ind^ a fimetion complementary to those 
of the rest ; but it b, considered in itself, a fimetion which b 
sut goisru. If any of the organs b ambitious, and seeks to tran- 
scend its function, it will interfere with another organ, and it 
will abo interfere with the general worldly of the whole 
system. Any of the four organs (and not least the organ of 
party) may thus throw itself out of gear, and the whole system 
along with itself Hie difficulty of the democratic system of 
government by discussion, conducted in successive stages, b 
to achieve respect for what we may call the principle of 
divbion of labour— division between the stages, and divbion 
between their organs. 

§ 3. PARTY AS A STAGE AND ORGAN IN THE METHOD OF 
DISCtiaSION 

The first stage b the formulation of the general issues of 
dbeussioo. Thu b itself achieved by a process of dbeussion 
within, and also between, political parties, which results in the 
constnictidh, and also the ventilation, of different party pro- 
grammes. P^ties,iQtheiroiigin and their nature, are voluntary 
groups whidh are freely formed in the area of social life ; but 
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since, in their ultimate issue, they present programmes and 
candidates to the electorate, vduch is part of the pt^dcal 
scheme, they also enter the area of political organization. A 
party has thus a double nature or quality. It is, we may say, 
a bridge, whidi rests at the one end on society and at die 
other on the State. It is, we may also say iu another metaphor, 
a conduit or sluice, by which the waters of social thought and 
discussioa are thought to dve wheeb of political oradiuiCEy and 
set to turn those wheels. It is one of the problems of m^em 
politics whether parties should be left cntii^y in the voluntary 
area of society, uni^ulated by the State, or whether, on the 
ground that they act as factors in the political sdieme, they 
should be made the objects of State regulation. If the latter 
policy be adopted, wc may have laws passed, as has been 
done in the states of the U.SA., to regulate the conditions 
under whidi parties may hold their meetings and propose 
their candidates* ; or, with a difterent purpose, and from a 
different point of view, we may have laws passed, as has been 
done in some of the states of the Gontment, to recognize the 
party lists prepared by the difierent parties, to compel the 
voter to vote fiir the whole party list (and not for a particular 
person or persons), and to assign scats to each party, as such, 
in proportion to the number of votes which has beffl cast Ibr 
its list. 

Whatever view we may adopt in regard to this problem, 
and whichever policy we may approve, ^cre is one rule which 
wc may lay down in tegard to paitica, a role entailed by the 
general process of disci^ion to which they belong and which 
they are intended to serve. There must necessarily be a 
pliu^ty of parties. A single party cannot provide the basis 
of a system of government by discusuon. Dlscusuon is ended 
at once if only a single issue is formulated and a single pro- 
gramme enunciated. When the State not only regulates 
parties, but so regulates them that it abolishes all parties 
other than the tingle party of the ' people* or ‘nation’ or 
' proletariat ’, it really abrogates the essence of party, and in 
t^t act it also abolishes any real activity of the other stages 
and organs of democracy. Party ceases to be an organ of 

I Lmd Bryce, fdaTing ta time lawi, ipealu of ' tbii legal leo^tian of Party 
n a public political iucitutiaii . , . thii appUcuica of autub»y regulatfoD to 
wbat bad haetofiHe been purely Tohintaiy and eatra-l^al uaaciatioDi ' (ifodm 
iWenmt, II, p. 148). 
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discuuion in itself ; it equally ceases to be a stage in a move' 
ment of discussion which goes progressively through other 
stages. COianged in itself, it changes the whole process. Ceasing 
to be a part, it becomes the wh<^c. Ceasing to be a means, it 
becomes the end. 

The function of party — as a part or means of a general 
system of discus^n which acts on the principle of wlmt may 
be called political division of labour— is to formulate issues, 
and to provide representatives of the issues formulated, for 
the discussion and choice of the electorate. Since the issues 
are to be submitted to the general electorate, they must be 
issues capable of interesting the general electorate. They 
cannot be limited issues which affect only a section of electois : 
they cannot be issues of a purely particular interest— the 
interest df a particulai branch of production, or a particulai 
grade of employment, or a particular shade of religious 
opinioD. Sudi interests would not be comparable with one 
another ; each of them would live in Its own little separate 
world : they could not be pitted against one another ^ the 
purpose of general discussion. Discussion implies similarity, 
as v^l as difierence, in the things discussed. 

This general reflection may lead us to another conclusion, of 
even greater importance. Not only must the issues formulated 
and presented be similar in the sense of having the same sort of 
power of exciting gateml or widespread interest They must be 
similar in a deeper sense. They must all alike suppose, and all 
alike be addressed to, a rornman or identical interest. Itisimpos* 
sibie to debate or discuss if there is no common ground between 
the disputants. If the issues foimuiated by parties, while alike 
in being general, are absolutdy different in the assumptions 
on which they proceed, and mutually exclusive in the pur* 
poses to which they are directed, they cannot be debated, and 
the deduon between sucb issues cannot be attained by dis> 
cussion. The only way will be the way of force. This is why 
the logical or extreme sodalist, who fe^ that his programme 
differs with a fundamental difference ffom that of other 
parties, is driven to confess that he cannot adapt himself to a 
system of discussion. When a party becomes a separate ‘ view 
of the world' {Weliiaschmiitg), it sheds the character of a 
political party, capable of debating and compromising with 
other aimitar parties, and it assumes the quality of an exclusive 
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faith or doctrine which stands by itself in a world of its own. 
To say this of such a party (for example, a conunuiiist party) 
U not to condemn it ta toto. It is only to say of it (what many of 
iU own adherents also say] that it is not qualified to be a part, 
or a means, in the system of government by discusnon. 

§ 4.. THE ELECTOKATE : m SELECnVE AND INSTItUCnTVE 
POWERS 

The second stage of discussion is the choice between party 
programmes, and between the representatives of those pro- 
grammes, which is made by the electorate. When a party 
system, with a plurality of parties, has done its wori, the 
electorate is presented with different and yet similar issues — 
dificrent, in that different lines of policy, b each of the various 
areas of the State’s activity, are necessarily involved : similar, 
in that the issues are of a similar general character, and 
in that they suppose a similar common interest. Along vrith 
these issues, the electorate is presented with their exponents. 
Its funedoD, b the position b which it stands, is detennbed 
partly by the activity of party which has gone beibre, and 
partly by the activity of parliament and cabmet which has 
to come afterwards. The electorate cannot be regarded by 
itself, or b isolation, or as if it were a sovereign which was 
the begbobg and the end, initiating everything and con- 
cludiQg everything. It is a part of the system of discussion, 
which has both to take over and to hand on the torch b 
,such a way as will best keep it burning and bright. Its function 
is thus twofold, first] in act of ‘ taking over ’ from party, 
it discharges a selective iimedoa. It discusses and decides, at 
the moment of its choice, the selection of the representatives 
of programmes ; and thcreb and thereby, accoidbg to the 
selection of representatives which it makes, it also 'discusses 
and decides t^ selection of a programme. In a word, it 
primarily selects men ; but by domg so it also selects a policy. 
Secondly, b the act of ‘ handing on ’ to parliament, It dis- 
charges what we may call an instructive function. It instructs 
the men, whom it has dected, to carry discustion to a further 
and finer pomt b a le^slative assembly ; it instructs them to 
discuss the translation of the programme, for which they stand 
and on which they have been elected, into a body of general 
rules, or laws, and thus to attain a fiirt^ stage in be system of 
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division of labour on wHch the whole process of discussion is 
based. 

The selective function of the electorate is a function which 
is primarily concerned with men and the selection of nten. 
It is true that the men who present themselves to the electorate 
for election have been prelected, as it were, by parties, and 
thus appear before the electorate less in themsdves, or as 
themsdves, than as representatives of parties : it is also true 
that the electorate, in cmcuiiig its selective function, not 
only chooses between men, but also between parties and the 
programmes of those parties. But it is also true that the 
essence of the selective function of the electorate consists in the 
choice of men who, in their personal capacity, and in virtue 
of their character, are fitted to discharge the task of delibera- 
tion and discussion at the parliamentary stage. In choosing 
such men the electorate needs the preliminary service and the 
general guidance of party ; hut it must also he free to make 
a real choice, and to exerdse a real judgment. Otherwise it 
will not be a new and separate organ which represents a new 
and separate stage of discussion ; it wiU be only an appendage 
and instrument of party. A free electorate, giiided by party, 
but not enslaved by party, is a thing difficult to attain. 

It is obvious enough that a free electorate requires a system 
of universal suffrage and secret ballot. It is almost equally 
obvious, though it is not an uncontested proposition, that a 
free electorate requires a syston of geographical divisfons or 
constituencies, each general enough in its composition to serve 
as a microcosm and mimn' of the whole. If we pursued 
another poUcy, and if we divided the dectorate into occupa- 
tions or ‘functions each returning its quota of members, we 
should have sectional and disparate constituencies which not 
only failed to square with the character of the general political 
parties, or to produce a general political pariiament capable 
of debating on a common ground, but also were ^cu- 
lated to paralyse the general freedom of the electorate by 
making it a mere congeries of different sectional interests. 
But while these things are obvious, or tolerably obvious, it b 
much less clear bow the guidance of party can be reconciled 
with the fitedom of the electorate. There are many who, 
consumed by an honest zeal for party, would accommodate the 
electorate to its exigencies. Th^ demand systems of proper- 
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donal rqjraaitatioD wMch will give to each party, as such, 
a propordon of seats exactly equivalent to its voting strength. 
They demand, for this purpose, larger constituendes, each 
returning a number of mcmbcis, with the result tlmt the 
electorate will rather decide how many seats each party shall 
have than who is the peraon to be sdected fiir a seat ; and 
sometimes they may even demand, in the extreme of their 
lopc, that the electorate shall not vote for persons at all, but 
only for party lists. But there is another point of view, which 
would seem to be better accommodated to the general process 
of govunment by discussion, and to the necessary independence 
(which, it is true, has to be combined with interdependence) 
^ each stage and organ of that process. It may be argued, 
and argued with justice^ that when the dectorato is acting as 
an electorate, it should be actually free to elect. Those who 
hold this view will sedc to accommodate party to the freedom 
of the electorate. They will hold that Sections are elections 
of men, and that the electorate must be left free to choose the 
men it desires ; and they will advocate accorchngly the small 
or single-member constituency in which the personality of 
candidates can make itself felt and the electors can pick the 
best man for ddiberadve office in parliament 
When we turn to we have called the instructive ofiicc 
of the dectorate a sintilar difficulty emerges. Just as, in the 
act of selection, or, as it may also be termed, the moment of 
‘ taking over ’ from party, ±e dectckrate has at once to follow 
the guidance of party and to exercue its own judgment, so in 
the act of instruction, or the moment of ‘ handing over ’ to 
parliament, the dectorate has both to guide parliament and to 
vest it with the exerdse of its own ddiberative discretion. 
Unless parliament consents to be guided, it will not be a 
further stage in discussion, but a totally new and' entirdy 
disconnected stage ; but unless it also exerdses its own 
deliberative discretioD, it will fail to carry discussion further, 
or to be a genuine further stage, and it will be only an appen- 
dage and instrument of the dectorate. From this latter point 
of view it is perhaps dangerous to speak of an instructive 
function. In a general sense, it is true, the electorate instructs 
or authorizes parliament to proceed to the discharge of that 
particular function which, on the principle of divition of 
labour in the general conduct of diKussion, belongs to the 
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pailiamentaiy sta^ In other words, it instructs or authorizes 
pariiament, in the light of the general result of the previous 
process of selection, and according to the majority which it has 
given, to discuss and enact legislation and to control adminis- 
tration. But, in a more particular sense, the electorate does 
not give detailed instructions or specific mandates. It creates 
a Icgiriature ; but h does not dictate legislafion or participate 
in legislatioQ. It elects a body for the purpose of doing 
some^iog beyond what it docs itself, and something different 
fiom what it can do itselil 

This, at any rate, is the cuirent doctrine ; but it is not an 
indisputable or an undisputed doctrine. Here, again, as in 
the previofus case of party, there are two fectors ^ich must 
always be present ; and different views may be taJeen of their 
balance. On the one hand, the verdict of the electorate and 
the result of dections must guide the action of parliament ; 
on the other hand, parliament must freely discuss, and fredy 
decide by its own honest light, the emergent problems of 
national life. 'With such a ddicate balance, it is difiicult to 
lay down predse rules of ‘ Thus fiu', and no farther We 
must respect the idea of division of labour ; but we must not 
respect it idolatrously. There may be cases in vduch the 
electorate, after an election fought on a specific issue, actually 
and properly gives a mandate which dictates the legislation on 
that issue ; there may even be cases in which the electorate 
may properly decide, by a referendum, the final fate of a law 
whic^ though duly passed by the legislature, still hangs in the 
wind of national opinion. It woidd be wrong, indeed, to 
exa^erate the guidance of the electorate into a universal 
system of mandate, referendum, initiative, and recall. But it 
wo\dd equally be wrong to exaggerate the indqiendcnt function 
of parliament into its total and absolute independence of the 
dectorate. We have to tbinlc of the whole general process of 
discussion, in whidi eadi stage and each organ has its own 
business, and yet all the stages and organs are interconnected 
and interdependent. It is easy to take one stage and its organ, 
to isolate tl^ organ from the process of stages and the nexus 
of organs in which it is engaged, and to proclaim that, so 
isolated, it 'must be free and even sovereign. We can thus 
worship the free and sovereign ftity (as many do, in fkt if 
not in name), or the free and soveidgn Electorate, or die free 
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and soverdsQ FaiUameot, or even the free and Eovcrdgn 
Govemmcnt. Really none of these is free and sovereign — 
by itself alone. The free and sovereign thing is the whole 
process of discussioa. Each of its stages and organs is indeed 
free ; but only within the limits of the process, and as a part 
of the process. The electorate and the parhament, for example, 
must each discuss and decide fredy, as if everything hung 
upon thdr discussion and decision ; and yet each tnust also, 
b^ause there is a stage or stages precedent and a stage or 
stages subsequent, adapt and adjust itself to those stages and 
thdr organs. There is a necessary ' g^ve and take * in the 
whole connected process. And the process is all the more 
delicate, and all the more difficult of operation, because we 
cannot dcfrne exactly wbat must be takra and exactly what 
must be given. The method of govenunent by discusskm, 
vdien it is translated inh) instituitions and the attributes of 
institutions, is not the easiest, but the most difficult, of methods 
of govenunent. Disoudon is a high faculty, and it requires a 
high temper of Ae mind. Its instniments are only instru- 
ments ; but each of them tends to be worshipped as an end. 
The zeal of each inscrument eats up those who use it. 

§5. parliament: m soverekutiy and m flurautt 

The third stage of discussion is parliament. In Ae first stsg^ 
the programmes have been fommlatcd by debate in eadi 
party. In Ae second, representadves of programnes have been 
selet^ after debate by Ae dectorate, and authorized by it to 
form a parliament for flirAer debate, to be conducted m a par- 
ticular form and for a particular purpose. In Ae third stage 
Ais parliament is assembled and sets to woric at its function. 
.That function is so important that Ae whole process of govern- 
ment by discussion is often called by Ae name of parliament- 
arianism. The name is not inappropriate : the idea of 
‘ parley’, wMdi is suggested by its etyirology, is Ae same as 
Ae idea of dfscussion. On Ae other band Ae name of pailia- 
mentaiianism also tenA to identify Ac whole of Ae process 
of discussum wiA one of its stages or organs ; and Ae magni- 
fication of parliament into a total and absolute sovere^ 
may Aus be connected wiA Ae use of Ae name. In England 
we find the sovereignty of parliament currently proclaimed m 
Aeoiy : m France we find it definitely asserted m practice^ 
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and that though the sovereignty proclaimed for lip-service in 
France is the sovereignty of the nation, and not that of its 
parliament. There is indeed a sense in vdiich parliament is 
sovereign ; but it is in a qualified sense— and indeed, we may 
even say, a doubly qualified sense. 

In the fint place parliament is sovereign, or competent, or 
free (whatever the word we use), in its own particular sphere, 
and for its* own pardculai function, under the general system 
of division of labour on which government by discusuon 
necessarily proceeds. Selected by the electorate, and authorized 
or instruct^ by it, in general terms, for a particular purpose, 
it exists for the due discharge of its purpose. The purpose is 
that of translatiitg the programme endorsed by the electorate 
into rules of law, so far as it can be run into the mould of 
law, and, for the rest, of controlling the spirit in which the 
executive government ads (whether in enforcing rules of law, 
or in exerdsing the discretionary authority which lies outside 
the area of rules) in order that it may conform with the general 
trend of the pn^nune. A parfiamest exists in order to 
discuss and enact laws, and in order to discuss and guide the 
general conduct of executive government ; but it does not 
exist in order to govern, and if it assumes the character of a 
government, it will be going beyond the generality which is 
its nature and trespassing on the sphere of the particular. 

In the second place a parliament, even in the area of its 
particular purpose or function, does not stand in isolation and 
cannot act alone. It is part of a general system of discussion, 
connected with other parts ; and it must look before and 
after— before, to Che electorate ; after, to the executive govern- 
ment. If we speak of the sovereignty of parliament, we have 
to remember that it is exercised in conjunction with two 
colleagues. On the one hand parliament must maintain some 
sort of harmony, and act in some sort of contact, with the 
electorate. A pariiament which has lost contact with the 
electorate is a parliament which is virtually : it 

has dropped out of the general current of national discussion 
into a backwater ; and it most be brought back into the 
current, by the machinery of dissolution and a new election, 
before it cab act in its proper office and perfbnn its proper 
function. On the other hand, and equally, pariiament must 
necessarily act in conjunction with the executive government. 
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la our English form the soverdgnty of parliament is more 
tnil/ described as diat of the King in Parliament. In odier 
words, it is the soverrignty of the executive government acdog 
in, and surrounded by, parliament ; it is the sovereignty of 
the two in one, but not that of cither without the other. There 
is a deep truth involved in this formal description. Parliament 
cannot properly legislate without the guidance of those who 
are lesponrible for the execution of its l^islation. If it needs 
the guidance of the general programme which comes from the 
electorate, it also needs the guidance of detail which can only 
come from the executive government. Similarly the executive 
government cannot properly administer without the guidance 
of a parliament which is responsible for the general conduct 
of administration in the spirit of its own instructions and its 
own authorization from the dectorate. The executive needs 
the guidance of that spirit, as well as the guidance of the 
expert knowledge which it either possesses itself or can draw 
from its agents and officers. 

It is natural to speak of pariiainent as one \ but we shall 
altogether misconceive its nature unless we remember that it 
is also two, or even more. It is a body composed of repre- 
sentatives of parties and party programmes ; and by that very 
foot it is plural. It could not be a body for die further conduct 
of debate and discussion unless it were oiganized on that 
basis. It is true that there will always be a majority party' or 
combination of parties. But it u also true that there will also 
be a minority party or combination of parties ; and it is no 
less true that the minority party or comHnation of parties is 
not otinguished by bang in & Biiaority. If it were extin- 
guished, it would be idle to talk of discussion, or even to use 
the word parliament. We should simply have a registering 
body, and not a debatii^, assembly. In ah that it does itself, 
and in all the relations in which it stands to other bodies, 
parliament proceeds by way of debate ; and it therefore 
proceeds as a body which in order to be itself is divided against 
itself If there is a majority in contact with the electorate, 
there is also a minority in similar contact. If there is a majority 
in touch with the cabinet or executive government, there is 
also a minority in similar touch with an anti-cabind, composed 
of the leaden of the opposition to that govemment If the 
majority seek to translate thdr party programme into general 
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rales of law^ the nunority seek to incofporate elemeEts &om 
their pa-ograounc into the tratisIatioB. If the majority seek to 
bring the general spirit of adminutration into hammy wirii 
their programnie, the minority also seek to quaiiiy that spirit 
in order that it may have Isome degree of harmony with ihtir 
progrunme. The eristeoce of diffi^ces at every stage, and 
above all at the parliamentary stage, is the necessary conation 
of the continuance of discussion, 

These ihfferenca and this divirioii of parliameot must 
necessarily be organized ; they would defeat discussion if 
they ran wild : indeed we may even say that, for purposes of 
teal debate, they must be organized in two sides, and two 
rides only-'the side of the Ayes and the side of the Noes. 
When we have more than two parties, as we in this country 
have bad for many years, such an organization into two rides 
may seem difficult, or impossible. Actually, if it is difficult, it 
is never impossible, On the contrary— granted a cabinet, 
which attracts one set of parties to its and repeb the rest 
to the other side— it always happens. On ffiat conditimi there 
» always a side of the Ayes a side of the Noes— a ride of 
the Ins, and a side of tie Outs— even if either ^ the sides 
contains a number of parties. The difficulty (and it is a 
genuine difficulty) is the duidity of die two sides when each 
of them is an amalgam of parties. Each tends to dissolve and 
reconstitute itself ior more or less personal reasons ; and thus 
a process of sustained debate based on genuine diSereuco of 
principle my be turned into temporary passages of arms 
detenxtined largely by diFerences of personal interest. Debate 
and discussmn suffer if there are not two permanent groups 
in parliament divided by perma^t and impersonal difficN 
enecs. But if they suScr umler a system of impermanent and 
variable groups, diey do not disappear. They disappear only 
when a single group acquires a monopoly of parliament. 
Better two permanent groups than two which are sbifeing and 
kaleidoscopic. But better two groups, however shiftmg, than 
one ringU and solitaiy group. 

§ 6. TBK CAEINST .' ITS aSLATiOKS TO PAaUAUENT AND im 

* blectorats 

The furthest and last stage of disousioo is the stage of the 
Cabinet, or executive government Here discusrion passes 
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from Bpccch into acdon— or rather (unce parliament already 
acts, but only in the form of making general rules and exer- 
ddng a gen^ control of administratuHi) it passes from the 
area of generalities into that of the particular and concrete. 
Hnt the formulation of general programmes by parties : then 
the choice of representatives of these general programmes by 
the electorate, with a majority chosen in hivour of one of the 
programmes ; then the translation of the general programme 
of majority into general rules of law and a general spirit 
of administration : then the final translation of all that has 
preceded into the particular act. On the principle of'division 
of labour 'which runs through the syst«n of discussion the 
cabinet has thus its specific Action— the function of turning 
a general programme into a series of particular and separate 
acts, which are yet connected together by a common Melity 
to the principles of the programme. 

But the stages of discussion are from first to last connected, 
as well as distinct ; and tiie connection between the parlia' 
mentary and the cabinet stage is particularly close. If the 
cabinet has the function of ad^nistration, parliament has the 
fimetion of general control of the spirit of administration. If 
pariiament has the fimetion of legi^tion, the cabinet has the 
function of drafting legislative measures for parliament and of 
guiding their pass:^ through parliament We may distin- 
guish in idea between legislation and administration ; but in 
practice they are so intimately interconnected that thrir 
organs will also be similarly interconnected. The bond between 
parliament and cabinet is thus closer than that between the 
electorate and parliament. When the electorate has selected 
and generally instructed a parliament, the pariiament so 
selected and instructed will henceforth sit and act as a separate 
body. When a parliament has constituted a cabinet (we can 
hardly apply the word ‘ selection ’ to the informal and mainly 
indirect methods by which cabinets come into enktatce), the 
cabinet sits in the parliament, and a large part of its activity 
will be its activity in parliament. It will be instructed or 
guided by parliament ; it wiil equally, or even more, give 
instruction or guidance to parliament. Under these conditions 
a system of reciprocal control emerges. Where the control is 
genuinely lecipmcal, either of the parties to the system may, 
in the last resort, dismiss the other. Parliament may push its 
B 
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power of guidance to the pcnnt of evicting a cabinet which 
does not ^ree with its views of the genet^ spirit in which 
administradon should be conducted. Cabinet may push its 
power of guidance to the point of dissolving a parliament 
which will not accq}t its views in regard to some urgent 
problem of administration or some pressing need of legislation. 

This system of redprocal control between cabinet and par- 
liament is not univers^y, or perhaps even generally, accepted 
as a necessary element in the operation of parliamentary 
institutions. On the contrary, a total or onesided subordina- 
tion of the executive to parliament, which in turn implies a 
similar subordination of parliament to the dectorate, is often 
hdd to be the essence of true democracy. By a natural and 
attractive logic, idiich mahes the authority of each stage 
derivative from that of the preceding stage, and therefore 
subordinate to it, it is argued that just as parliament is the 
nominee and delegate of the dectorate, so the cabinet is the 
nominee and delegate of parliament. Authority is thus con- 
ceived as a waterfoll, which descends in a series of cascades; 
and it is assumed, on the strength of this conception, that 
whatever exists below must necessarily have come above, 
and that sriiatever is done below must necessarily be done by 
virtue of a power ddegated or derived from above. If we accept 
this conception, which has the merit of an apparent simplicity, 
we shall hold that all authority, both legislative and executive, 
bdongs to the electorate ; that it is then devolved or dele- 
gated by the dectorate to a subordinate pariiament^not 
without reservations in fovour of the continued exercise 
of some sort of ‘ direct ' legislative power by the dectorate ; 
and that it is then further devolved or delegated by this- 
subordinate parliament to a still more subordinate cabmet— 
but, once more, not without reservations and the imposition 
of conditions. 

We must challenge, however, the whole of this picture of the 
descending waterfall, the series of cascades, and the hierarchy 
of superior and subordinate powers. We must think in terms 
of ascending rather than of descending. Discussion climbs to 
new hdghta : at each new hdgbt a fresh function and a more 
intensive quality of discussbn emerge; with each fresh function 
and each increase of intensity a fresh organ is required. The 
principle at work is that of a complex division of labour among 
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new and developing organs, for purposes of growth and 
accent — not that of the mere delegad^ of a single and simple 
UDchan^g authority in successive ^ases of descent. It is 
true that in the process of ascent, on this principle of division 
of labour, each stage is linked to next, and each must 
pitpart tkt way the ncsL PashamcsA docs not mmVy 
emerge : it is created by the electorate. Gabineb do not 
merely emerge ; they are created by parliaments. But the 
creator does not create a mere creature. It brings into bring 
an organ which has its own function, and which must be 
competent for its own purposes. Just as the electorate creates, 
by its formal and regular selective activity, a legislature which 
is then its own master and competent for its own function 
within the range of the general instructions involved in the 
act of selection, so the legislature creates, by its more informal 
activity of appointment, a cabinet which is then equally its 
own master and competent for its own function within the 
range of the general instructions involved in the act of 
appointment Either of the creating bodies may fori, with 
surprise and even annoyance, that in spite of bring a creator 
it is foce to face with a master. But in either case the new 
master is only master in his own sphere, and for his own 
function. And in either case it would have been better for 
the creator never to have created at all than to deny to what 
he has created that mastery over function which is necessary 
to its discharge. 

Parliament, then, does not dominate the cabmet, any more 
that the electorate dominates parliament. As the electorate 
creates a parliament, and leaves it to make general rules of 
law, so parliament creates a cabinet, and leaves it to deter- 
mine the conduct of particular acts of administration. By the 
same logic by which parliament vindicates freedom for itself, 
even against the riectorate, in the discharge of its legislative 
function, it must acknowledge the fi’eedom of the cabmet, even 
a gains t itself, in the discharge of the function of administration. 
It creates, and in general terms it instructs, an administration ; 
but it does not itself administer, or interfere in administration. 
It is not, by its nature and function, the master of the particular 
acts which are the essence of administration. It wil^ therefore, 
leave to the cabinet the proposal of all particular items of 
expenditure, as the English P^Iiament has done for over two 
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hundred years* { it will not allow its members to make such 
proposals themselves, and thus to encroach on the domain of 
particular acts which docs not belong to their sphere. Finance 
is the key of administration ; and if the cal^et is deprived of 
the key of its function, it is deprived of its function. Similarly, 
parliament will leave cabinet free to act as the one organ and 
only committee of administration. It will not erect a system 
of organized special committees, each concerned with a sphere 
of administratiDn, and each tending to push its right of 
enquiry and report in that sphere to the point at which it 
becomes an ‘executive committee' rivalliiig and enfeebling 
the administrative authority of cabinet. Hie creator, when 
once it has exercised its power of creation, will refrain from 
playing with that power by swdi acts of sub-creation. 

There is another way in which parliament may play with 
its power of creation. It may not only indulge in acts of sub- 
creation : it may also kill, with a rapid impatience, the cabinets 
which it has created, and seek to enjoy the sport of repeated 
acts of creation. On general principlea, and apart from the 
merits of any particular case, this is a procedure which is 
fatal to the proper discharge of the function of administration. 
If legislation is an osim de longttt haUinf, which requires the 
continuation of a parliament for' a life of feur or five yeai^ 
administration, in order to acquire momentum and to achieve 
a considered policy, also (we may even say, equally) requires 
some length ^ life. Granted that parliament has a right of 
evicting cabinets, cabinet must thus ocerdse a siinilar right of 
dissolving parliament. The system of reciprocal control, of 
which we have already spoken, Is not only based, as it primarily 
is, on the peculiar mtimacy of the connection between par- 
liament and the cabinet. It is also, and secondarily, necessary 
in order to maintain the integrity of the separate function of 
cither body. Parliament cannot discharge its function of 
general legislation, and of general control of tbc spirit of admin- 
istration, without the power of dismissing the executive govern- 
ment, which enforces in action (and even supplements by its 
orders) aQ parliamentary lepslation, and also determines the 

* ' Tliu houip win fecene no petition ibr any lum relating to public lervice, 
or proceed upon ony motion for a. grant or cbMge upon ^ public levmue, , . . 
unlen recoounended (rom the Grmm ’ (i.e. from o inlnutEr). Stindiog Ordoi 
ot the Houm of CinmnuTtu lx Public Buainen, No. paised in 1713, and 
Bffiended in 1832 and 1B66. 
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conduct of day-to-day administiadon. Equally the cabinet 
cannot discharge its function of administration without the 
power of dissolmg a parliament which might otherwise be 
tempted, and imght succumb to the temptation, to encroach 
upon its sphere. A parliament which was itself immune fnnn 
cvicdos, but could &edy etnct the cabinet, would inevitably 
usurp administrative functioas by seeking to control the details 
of fi^ce and to bring each sphere of administration under 
die purview and die direction of its committees^ 

But there is also a third ^ further reason for the exercise 
of the power of dissolution by calnnet. Such a power is 
necessary to m^tain the fiiee flow of the whole current of 
dUcus&icni through all its stages and organs. The calunet’s 
power of dissolution is not m^y a matter of its own relations 
to parliament, It is also a matter of the relations of both 
cabinet and pasUvnent to the dtetorate. Paihament, as we 
have seen, must maintain some permanent contact and har- 
mony with the electorate, in order that discussion may circu- 
late &c^y from stage to stage of its process. If parliament 
drops out of contact with the dectoiate and becomes a body 
which is stagnant and land-Iockcd, its dissolution becomes a 
necessity in order to restore 6e contact and renew the flow. 
That the cabinet should ifeely decide whether the contact of 
parliament and the electorate has been broken, and that, If 
it so decides, it should send pailiamcnt bad to the electorate, 
may well seem a very Urge thing. Created a master for its 
own function, it turns upon its creator, and, ending its life, 
it enda— at any rate for the time bd^g— its power of perform- 
ing its function. But this swee^^g action of cabinet has its 
own large justification. The cabinet, too, has its contact with 
the electorate : indeed we may say that it must have direct 
and constant contact vtith the electorate, in order to draw the 
sdciigth and support which it needs for its work. It depends 
upon parliament; but it also depends on tiie stages and 
organs of discussion wdiich precede parliament. It depends, 
in a word, upon the whole system, and not upon any one 
part It is its buooess, as the last stage and organ of the 
system, to assure itself dat there is a free course throu^ the 
whole. A cabinet cannot be folly competent for its work 
unless it is in touch with a parliament which in turn is in 
fouch with as electorate which, in turn, is in touch with the 
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life and the thou^t of parties. In this interconnected system, 
the fint stage runs through till it reaches the last, and the 
last runs back till it reaches the first. Party is operative not 
only in the stage of making programmes and selecting candi- 
dates, but also in the subsequent stages of electorate, parlia- 
ment, and cabinet ; and conversely the cabinet is operative 
not only in the final stage of active administration, but also in 
all the preceding stages. There is thus a sense in which we 
may say that the final stage resunves, and recapitulates in itself 
the characteristics of those which have gone before. It is this 
'recapitulatory’ character of cabinet which explains its 
importance and justifies its power. 

As one of the stages and organs in the system of government 
by diacusrion, the cabinet acts and administers by the method 
of discussion. There is a famous French phrase (it may almost 
be called a Cfesarian phrase) of the year 1800 : u^afeutrfr <st 
le fait d'm seal; dUii^er tst kfaii'ik piasUm. The cabinet 
system, following an opposite line (because it springs feom an 
inspiration which is the opposite of Caaacism.), makes admmi»- 
tration depend on the defibecatiou. and the discussion of a 
body of colleagues. But the cabinet is not merdy immersed 
in its own interior discussions ; it has to play its part in a fer 
wider area of discussion. Just as there is a sense in which parlia- 
ment is nottingulai, but plural— not one body, but two— and 
just as this sense explaW the capacity of parfiameat for 
debate, so there is a sense in which the cabinet also is not one, 
but tvfO. Every cabinet, under the workii^ of the party 
system, is confronted by some sort of anti-cabinet of the 
leaders of the Opposition. It depends on the particular 
formation of the party system in country how definite 
is the organization, and how strong is the infinence, of this 
anti-cabinet. But it will always be there *, and it will always 
sic, equally with the cabinet itself, in parliament A cabinet 
is thus committed to a constant dud of discustion mth a 
constant rival ; and every cabinet ut is confronted and 
criticized by (and, as we shall have reason to observe in a 
later stage ^ our argument, it \rill tend to seek a compromise 
with) a cabinet in posse. We need not fear the tyranny of 
cabinet, which may seem to be involved in the idea of its 
leeap&tdatoiy character, so kmg as the tyrant has always an 
anti-tyrant at his side. Nor can we desire any better guarantee 
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for the fiituie of govmiment by discusaiozi than is furnished by 
die co-existence of a strong government and a strong (^posi- 
tion— tvro thiiigs which are generally caroUaiies and com- 
paiuons. 

But it remains true-'^nd it is a truth which deserves to be 
emphasized in any consideration of the nature of cabinet— 
that a democratic executive, in the sense of an executive duly 
qualified for its place in a system of government by discus^n, 
is necessarily a strong and, we may even say, an independent 
executive, It is not an executive whkh is at the beck and 
cal] of parliamentary groups, and is bable to processes oi 
distraint and eviction at their bands which it can never indict 
upon them : still kss is it an execudve which is bound to 
satis^ local consrituendes and thdr interests, or to act by the 
dirtetiom of party conventions and their votes, A cabine t 
has to be in t ouch wth parlia ment electo r ate and party ; but 
there'is an indqiendtnce which it may, and meSS must, 
demand from all three. It mmt be independent for the pur- 
poses of its work : it must be master within die area its 
function : it must govern, as well as te^, in the sphere of all 
particular acts. Its independence, hs mastery, its government 
—within its own sphere— are the necessary conditions of the 
translation of the result of gmrd discussion into a series of 
particular acts congruous with that result, It is one thing to 
say that a cabinet must act in general agreement with the 
general prc^anunc of a party or group of parties ; with the 
general instructions of tiie dectoratc ; with the general control 
of the spirit of its administration by parliament, It is another 
\lniig to say iCnart. it AoiAA aftow the tenor and pohey of^ its 
administration to be deflected, upon particular issues, by the 
vote of a party convention or party caucus ; by the pressure 
of a group of constituencies ; or by the solicitatimis 6f a par- 
liamentary combination of interests. The whole general 
process of discussion is falsified, in the last and not the least 
crucial of its stages, if the organ of that stage, instead of being 
left flee to play its own part in the process, is made a mere 
instrument— an instrument, too, not of this or that preceding 
stage as a whole, but of some section or fraction in the stage 
concerned, which presses, in effect, a particular daim, though 
it may allege the general right of party or electorate CR* par- 
liament 'Hie principle of division of labour which applies to 
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each stage applies to the stage of cabinet no less than to the 
previous stages ; and we may even argue tb^ it is in the 
interest of the electorate and of parliament, if we regard eaf^ 
of them as a whole, that the cabinet ^ould have and ^ouild 
exercise its own independent function. In order that the 
electorate in general, and parliament in general, tnay be 
assured of an administration which will carry further, and 
cany into action, the previous process of discussion in which 
they have played tiidr part, the body which is charged with 
the fviDjCtioa ^ administration must be &ce to discus and 
detemune the lines of its action in the light of the previous 
process. The fundamental obligation of cabinet is an oblation 
to the whole system of discussion in which it is set. That 
obligation demands that cabinet should take into account the 
results of each previous stage (d* discussion. It equally demands 
that cabinet should itself carry on discustion freely to a further 
and final point. What it does not demand— what, on the 
contrary, it prohibits— is that cabinet should ever remove the 
conduct of affairs with which it is charged from the area of 
free discussion to that of obedient accommodation. 

§ 7. THE TWO FRmCIPLES OF DIVISION AND CQOPEaA'nON IN THE 
ACTION OP nin STAGES AND OPOANS 
We have traversed the four stages of discussion which we 
started by distingubhing. They are not the only phases or 
forms which discussion assumes in a community based on that 
principle. There is, for example, the whole province of juris- 
diction— the whole system of the courts of law, with their 
highly developed methods of discustion for discovoing both 
the facts of a case and the law which bears on the facts. We 
may almost say that the lawyers, at any rate in our own 
country, were the first to oigaoize discussion— among the 
judges t between judges and barristers ; and also among the 
jury— for the purposes of ±eir own procedure ; and we may 
even add that the procedure of legal discussion in the courts 
prepared the way for a system of political discussiotu Our 
parliament began as a Oourt, and it still has something 
of that nature. Apart from and beyond the area of the State, 
there arc also great fields and systems of discussion in the area 
of society — churches ; trade unions ; educational associations ; 
associations of every sort for the discussion and promotion of 
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every sort of sodal otject> BeHnd political parties, or rather 
by their side (&r political parties, as we have seen, are themr 
sdves groups fiedy formed in the area of society], there staod 
a multitude of social oTfanizatioiis ; and ea^ of these is 
occuf^ not only in discussing and advocating its own par- 
ticular purpose— charitable, religious, educational, economic, 
or whatever it may be— but also in discussing the relation of 
that purpose to the general life of the community and the 
political activity of tiie State. The activity of discustion wluch 
animates a self-govenung State is fed fiom many fimntaim. 
It is not only a matter ^ parties and parliaments ; it » also 
a matter of religious societies and church congresses, of educa- 
tional bodies and conferences, of trade unions and their general 
congress — of every gathering-ground of thought which, col- 
lecting its own Jmm^ate watm, can pour them ultimately 
as a tributary into the general current of national discussion. 

Confining oursdves to the four stages of discustion which 
are pre-eminently political — party, electorate, parliament, and 
cabinet— we may notice that two principles are involved is 
the general system whicb moves throngh these stages. One is 
the principle of division of labour, or differentiation of function. 
Each organ, in each stage, has its own particular work to do ; 
and h must ncdtiier abnegate its duty nor seek to extend its 
province. It is a necemity of the system that each of the organs 
should value its function highly, and should act as if it were 
cardinal ; but it is also a danger of the system that each of the 
organs should magnify its fimetion undidy, and should act as 
if it were supreme. Party, because it is the beginniiig, may 
c\am to be die end ',-it may tom itsrii firombong a part 
into something of the nature of a whole, sometbii^ totalitarian, 
which seeks to dominate and determine the action of the other 
organs. But party, tiiough it is perhaps the most powerful, u 
not the only encroacher. The zeal of its house may eat up a 
parliament ; and a passion for the ri^ts of the people may 
consume an electorate. There is all the more need for remem- 
berii^ the principle of division of labour. W® may even say 
that the old idea of ‘separation of powers’ has again to be 
enunciated, in a new form and with a new application. It is 
not only necessary to distin guis h the judicial from the executive 
and the legisktivc power. It is alto necessary to distinguish 
the power of party from that of the electorate, the powers of 
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both from that of parliament, and the powers ofall three fivm 
that of the cabinet. 

But separation of powers, or ^vmon of labour, is only one 
tide of the matta. There is also another side, or another 
principle. This is the principle of co*operatioti and inter- 
connection. The difi’cient organs and ^eir frmetions must 
necessarily be interlocked as well as difrerendated. Each has 
to act as part of a system ; and each has therefore to act with 
reference to, and in harmony vtith, the other parts. Each 
must stay within its own borders ; and yet each must also go 
outside its borders into those of the others, in order to give and 
to take. Parliament, for example, has a specihe function of 
making general rules of law. It is specifically responsible for 
legislation ; and it must take that lespontilnlity seriously, as 
the essential core of its own determinate province of activity. 
But parliament has to remember the general instructions 
which it has received from the electorate ; and it has to 
remember equally the guidance which it needs from the 
executive government. Parliament is the givM' of laws ; but 
it is, in a sense, also a taker of the laws it gives. Legislation is 
not the result of its unaided activity : it is the result of a joint 
activity in wfiich the electorate and the cabinet are also 
necessarily concerned. 

The delicacy of the balance between the two principles of 
differentiation and co-operation will serve to explain some of 
the difficulties of the system of government by ducusaion. It 
is necessary to divide : it is equally necessary to combine. If 
we think only in terms of division, we shall emphasize the 
exclusive right of parliament in legislation ; we shall speak of 
the * encroachments ’ of the acecutive or the electorate ; we 
shall denounce the system of the ‘ new despotism ’ under which 
the executive co-operates with parliament in the making of 
law ; we shall equally condemn the method of new and direct 
democracy by udiich the electorate seeks to co-operate, whether 
in the way of suggestion (initiative), or in the way of ratifica- 
tion (referendum), or in both ways. If, on the other hand, we 
think only in terms of co-operation, we may be tempted to 
deny any real differentiation of fruiction. We may say (like 
the carli^ Rustian theorists of the Soviet State) that the idea 
of separation of powers, in any form, is a myth ; and then, 
according to our predilKtion, we shall install some one of the 
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oi^ans (for we cazmat really have ail the organs doing all 
things simultaneously) as the one general and omnicompetent 
authority. We shall, in a word, end in the autocracy either of 
party, or of parliament, or of the cabinet. 

It is better, and indeed it b essential, to think simultaneously 
in terms both of divbbn and of co-operation. We may be 
plunged in some logical difficulties. We may seem first to 
enunciate, and then to deny, the doctrine of separate functions. 
In particular, we may seem to be guilty of first saying that 
general rules of legislation belong to one stage and oigan, and 
particular acts of adminbtration to another organ and stage, 
and then of confessing that the dikes are dowu and the waters 
interfused. But these lopcal difficulties are more apparent 
than real. They only arise if we may make the assumption 
that each stage must be exclusively concerned with a separate 
thing, or a separate set of things, which b then altogether 
excluded fi^m the province of other stages. That b not the 
assumption which underlies the system of stages. Each b 
concerned with the same fundamental issues ; and the real 
assumption which we have to make about the dificrence of the 
stages b that each b concerned with the same issues in a 
diiTcrent form, and each dbcusses them from a different point 
of view. Just because the forma and the points of view are 
efifferent, and because each b necessary to the solution of the 
issues, they must necessarily be combined. Electorate, parlia- 
ment, cabinet— aU three can bring discussion to bear in a 
different form and ffom difierent points of view, and all three 
should do so separately ; but since they are all discussing the 
same bsues, they must ad be interconnected. The electorate, 
on the one hand, will dbcuss general programmes of legb- 
lation : the cabinet, on the other, will ^cuss a specific draft 
of particular legblation, with a special reference to practical 
detail and adnunbtradve considerations : parliament, as a 
middle term, will dbcuss and decide the actual enactment 
of a law, witii special reference to its general form as a set of 
rules or norms, but also with some reference both to its place 
in the whole programme which has been endorsed by the 
electorate and to its adminbtrative effects and consequences 
as they are presented by the cabinet. The difference involved 
b not so much a difference between election, legislation, and 
adminbtration, considered as separate spheres of action : it b 
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a difference between the electoral, the parliamentary, and the 
cabinet Rinns of discusaion-~the dech^, the paili^entaiy, 
and the cabinet points of view — in contributing to the total 
solution of the same fundamental issues. 

§8. im KBconciUA'noM of differences in a svmu of 
GOVE mmENT BT DBCUSSIOIT, AND ITS 11A1ERIAL CONDITtONS 
We have dealt with the problem of the area, the method, 
and the organs and stages of discusuon. It remains to turn to 
the other problem which sdll confronts us~~that of the con- 
ditions of a true reconciliation between the opposing views 
which emerge in the course of discussion.^ It may seem as if 
we had already dealt with this problem of reconciliation. We 
have already seen, in dealing \Wth the relations of the diSerent 
organs of discusnon, that these organs have not only to be 
diflerendated, but adso to be connected and recondled with 
one another. But there is a deeper sense of the idea of recon- 
dlialion, which has still to be elicited. The system of govcn> 
ment by discussion not only implies separate organs and 
functions, divided and yet united ; it also implies a whole 
community, divided against itself by different and conflicting 
points of view, and yet— if it is a community and is to rernaia a 
community-Minited none the less. Division emerges at each 
stage and in each organ of the process of discussion, We begin 
with the division of parties, which may vary indeed from 
country to counby in dcp± and trenchancy, but always 
rem^ a divition. We pass to the division of the electorate 
among the adherents of the different parties — a division which 
sometimes may be easy and tolerant ; a division which, at 
other times (when the grouping of constituencies and the 
methods of voting are such as to exacerbate the claims of 
party, and still more when parties become rival rel^ions of a 
new millenium rather than different schemes for adorning the 
Sparta we actually inhabit}, may become accentuated and 
bitter ; but a division which, in some form and to some 
extent, must always and everywhere be present. We proceed 
to the division of parliament among the memhets chosen to 
represent tiie ^vitiom of the electorate and the parties behind 
the ^visions. Parliaments differ from country to country : 
some have more of the sense of their own corporate unity, and 
I See ebovc. p. S7i ^ *«<“«■ 
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Bome are houses radically divided against themselves ; but 
every parliament is in its nature a house of dispute. Wbeu we 
come to the cabinet, we seem to arrive at homogeneity and 
solidarity ; but the homogeneity of cabinets is somedmes only 
the homogeneity of a mosaic, and in any case every cal^ct 
has to face an anti-cabinct— if not (as in France) a munber of 
anti-cabinets cntrenchedin a numbei of powerful parliamentary 
committees. Division seems rampant ; and it seems equally 
natural, prim facie, that a sigh should go up far the One 
behind the Many— far the unitary State, non-party or super- 
party, which will fuse the differences in some sfagle crucible, 
and reduce the nation to its * first intention *. 

Yet division is a neccGsity of discussion ; to abolish division 
is to abolish discussjon ; and to abolish discussion is to end 
that play of the mind, and to banish that liberty of thought, 
which are the core and essence of all liberty. We may even 
say, without any paradox, that to abolish discussion is to 
abolish the true unity of a sodety, wbidi can only be attained 
when the minds of its members have been led, by a free 
process of thou^t (and not by a process of induced emotion], 
to be of one mind and to hold the same ideas. On the other 
hand division which is mere division, and obstinately stays at 
the level of difference, can never lead to any sort of unity. 
It cannot even lead to discussion, which must always imply 
some common ground ; it can only end in unending dispute. 
The fundamental threat to government by discussion arises 
from a deposition to stand on differcoces— uniecondled 
differences, which are even alleged, by diose who stand on them, 
to be irreconcilable. It is the emphasis on difference at the 
expense of any eventual unity which has led to a counter- 
emphasis on unity at the expense of all difference. Fascism, 
m ^1 its forms, is an assertion that some sort of unity, ‘however 
it may be atudned (by api^yii^ farce, or by evoking emotion, 
or by both methods), is a necessity of national existence. We 
cui only meet the assertion by admittu^ that it contains its 
Qvcasuie of truth. A country in which differences are obsti- 
nately different my need to pass through a purgatorial period 
of compulsory or emotional unification. It may be a ‘ cruel 
necestity ’ — a necessity of transition— a necessary preparation 
of the hasts on which men may ultimately wage the war of 
ideas in peac^ and agree to differ in unity. 
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What are the conditions which are necessary, in a norma) 
and settled.coininunity which governs itself on the basis of 
disoissioo, in order that it may be one as well as many-^one 
behind its parties ; one behind the divisions of its electorate ; 
one behind the groups of its parliament ; one behind the 
difference between Gmminent and Opposition ? There arc 
some conditions which we may call, in a sense, material.^ 
Nadooal homogeoeity is such a condition. There must be 
Some accepted language of intercourse, and some conunon 
stock of historical tradition, before there can be any discussion 
which is conducted in common terms, ‘ Free institutions’, 
as J. S. Mill 5^ long ago, ‘ are next to impossible in a country 
m^e up of different na^nalities.’ Some measure of sodtJ 
homogeneity is another condition cS the matenal order. If 
a country made up different nationalities has no common 
medium of discussion, the same is true of a country made up 
of two diSerent nations of rich and poor, unahie to enmpre- 
bend one another, or to speak to one anodier across a gulf of 
difference. The ideal discussion is that between equals ; and 
a community in which discussion moves easily must also be a 
community animated by a spirit of sodal equality. How far 
equality should go— whether democracy, for its full play, 
requires the socialization of wealth, in order that all may 
debate on a level held, fiee from the adventitious handicaps 
of poverty and riches ; or whctiicr it only demands a more 
equal distribution of private property and a more diffused 
system of private ownership ; or whether, a^, it can work 
under scheme of econonucs, provided only that equal 
opportunities of education are open to all, and all dasses can 
equally express thdr thoughts and their aspirations-^these 
are questions sriuch are vital, and to which, at a later stage, 
we must address our argument Here we can only note that, 
in the present stage of our general social thou^t, it is irnpos* 
82 ^ to ^ve any agreed answer. Men are still divided on the 
fundamental issue which is involved in these questions. Is 
economics the moving finger of destiny, and are human brings 

> Mateiial, (b>t is to lay, is the icnw ttat they (i.e. nationftt honuisjcnieity and 
Kcial hanuganaty) imply a (Mnite mattcF— the niatcer of a conunon ian^iage, 
<w the maitn cf a eomnum standard of linsg. It is in this kdic that 1 have 
dkriwiuilud them fitan the men fonml and iea imtcnal ttmt tnen mm 
ateti&l} conditioiu of Agreentem to IKffer and iceeptance of the Miyarity 
Piiiu^le, 
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subject to a law pf ecoaoinic determination which makes even 
what they call ‘ liberty ’ a form of economic detenninatioti ? 
In that case there will be no liberty in the absence of the 
appropri^ economic factors which produce and determine 
liberty ; indeed, in any strict sense, there will be no liberty 
even then, since these facton will themselves have been 
economically caused, and will economically cause in turn tiie 
m-calkd liberty whidi they produce. Or is man the master 
of his fyttj and only an underling; by bis own fault ; is he more 
than a factor of class and property and economic conditions, 
and can he be a free agent in a &ee state by virtue of what he 
is m himself? Perhaps it is impossible to answer * Yes ' to 
ritber alternative, because they are both pure extremes of 
logic. But they remain suspended be&re us ; and until we 
have found some sort of answer, we have to leave indeterminate 
the nature of the social homogenrity which is one of the 
conditions, and one of tire greatest of the conations, of a system 
of government by discussion. 

§g. THE SFIRmTAL CONDtnoMS Of THE EEOONCIUAtlOH Of 
DIffERSNCEa 

National and social homogeneity are conditions of demO' 
cr»^ which may be called, in a sense, material or external ; 
but there are also other conditions required which we may 
call, in comparison, internal or mental. B^ore government 
by discussion can exist at all, there must be the preliminary 
bans of a common national traction and a common ^al 
structure ; but when it has once come into existence upon 
this basis, it still needs for its woritiqg a mental halnt of agree- 
ment upon a number of axtoms which have to be generally 
accept^ and not only accepted but also obeyed, if it is to 
work successfully. The acceptance of these axioms is an 
ttheraU condition of any system of goveromeDt by discussion. 
It is not something which is external or prelintioary. It is 
something which must be present ia discussion, from first to 
last, if it is to be a genuine play of ideas, and not a war of 
fbr^. 

The first of the axioms which have to be accepted we may 
call by the name of Agreement to Difier. This agreemeot to 
differ means Bometiung more than is meant in ordinary 
speech, when a man says (0 bh oeighbour, ' IVe must agree 
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to diScr’, intenduig only to suggest that pcnonal friendship 
must not be broken by the continuance of a difiierence of 
opinion. It includes, indeed, this elementary virtue (a virtue 
(hi&cult to attam, since we are all of us prone to take the 
igection of our opinions as a rejection of oundves ; and yet 
a virtue which may also become a vice, if we surrender the 
depth and tenacity of our conviedons to the claims of social 
convenience) ; but it also includes a further element. It 
means that the members of a community agree — by a tadt 
agreement, made under the stress of its impact— to cluster 
round some great single issue, fm et aaUra. There is at once 
unity or agreement, in concentradng upon that issue, and 
difference or disagreement, in regard to the attitude to be 
adopted and the policy to be pursued towards that issue. A 
centripetal force and a centrifugal force are both at woric. It 
is the centripetal force iriiich we are apt to neglect when we 
think of government by discusrioo. We see the difietences of v 
attitude : we forget the unity of the issue. But the concen- 
tration of the general attention of all the community upon 
one agreed issue is a &ct which is prior to the differences of 
attitude. It is also the cardinal fhet of government by dis- 
cussion. FoUtica] discussbn is impossible, or at any rate it 
b sorely vexed and troublod, when then is a multiplicity of 
different bsues which afford no common ground for debate. 
Its proper working requires some single ftmdmmiujn dfrixtsnu. 

In our own history we have always had such a ‘ fundament 
of cUvision’, though it has differed at different times. In 
i 636 , and for long years afterwards, the bsue was that of the 
succession to dm throne and die posidon of the monarchy ; 
by 1852 it had become the issue of the rate of change in the 
constitution, and more particularly, of the extenrion of the 
sufir ^ ; to-day It has become au issue of the nature of the 
aodal structure. Our history will also teach us a further lesson. 
An agreement to differ does not necessarily mean an agree- 
ment to form two, and only two, camps on the bsue of division. 
There b no uniform system of two parties running through our 
hbtoiy ; and there b nothing in the general logic of a system 
of government by discussion which demands t^t the parties 
to the dbcussion should be ranged in two camps. It b a far 
more important thing that there should be only one bsue 
than that there should be only two different opinions in 
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regard to that issue. It takes two to make an argument ; but 
three or four uay also conduct an admirable discussfon. On 
the other hand, as has ^ready been noticed, there is one 
factor in an organized system of discusskm-'the factor of the 
cabinet— which incvitaldy tends, to reduce any multiplicity of 
parties and of differences of opnion to a umple duahsm 
between tiie Government side and the Opposition tide. 
Piscustion may be possible between three, or four, or even 
more parties, Considerations of government always tend to 
bring matters back to only two sides — the side of the Ins and 
the side of the Oats. 

The second of the axioms on which democracy proceeds is 
that of the Majority Principle. The majority principle has 
two sides. It has an obvious or fo rmat side, whidi is a matto* 
of quantity and mathematics, or the number of voices saying 
‘ Aye ’ and ‘ No ’. It has a less obvious, but more real and 
substantia tid^ which is a matter of quality, or of the content 
and character of the thing smd. On its formal ride, tiie 
nuyority principle implies an agreement or obligation of all 
to accept the dedrion of the greater number as the decision of 
aB, parH plmdt^ we may say, cb mr^us ^i/baUtr. 

Formally stated, in this way, the principle seems sufEeiently 
clear; but it instantly raises difficulties — diflicultics which 
have been debated for many centuries. Why should the will 
of some, however numerous they may be, be identified with 
the will of all ? How can the of a plurality be accepted 
as being, ipso facts, a univcral will ? When we begin to r^ect 
upon these dtificulties, we begin to ask ourselves whether the 
will cf a Toajoiity nmsi nm have some attribute otiKi than 
that of being, and in addition to that of being, the will of the 
greater number, before it can be accepted as the will of the 
whole commumty. If that is the case, what is the nature of 
this attribute ? Ibere were some who argued, as early as the 
Middle Ages, that the will of a majority could only prevail, 
and reedve general acceptance, if it were the will of the 
ti smiar pan. The effocc of thus adding the words tt 
sottor was to require quality as wdl as quantity. It was to 
proceed from the fbnnai and external factor of the number of 
persons saying * Aye ' or * No ' to the substantial and internal 
factor of the diaracter and value of die thing said. If we pursue 
this line of thought, we shall require two things, and not one 

4<>3 F 
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only, before we give our consent to the validity uf the majority 
principle. Wc shall require the extrinsic fact of number ; we 
shall ^so require the intrinac fact of value. But in that case, 
and if we thus import dualbm into the majority principle, 
we soon b^in to hnd that we have only escaped from one 
set of diffic^des in order to fall into another. 

We are confronted, 'in the first place, by the tfifficulty of 
the standard of value. By what criterion are we to measure 
the value of any pardculat will of a majority ? ‘ Sanity ' is a 
v^ue criterion. The criterion of ‘ gencr^ty ’ which Rousseau 
sought to apply, when he argued in favour of a ‘ general will ’ 
which was general in virtue of having the quality and the 
value of being directed to the general interest, is a more 
definite criterion. But even if wc have some definite criterion 
of value, there are further difficulties which still await us (as 
Rousseau’s own struggles are sufficient to show) when once 
we have imported dudism into the majority principle. Who 
is the final judge, superior to the decision of the majority^ who 
will apply the criterion of value to its will ? If, when the judge 
is found and the criterion applied, the will of the majority is 
discovered to possess less value, and the will of the minority 
greater, must the will of the minority prevail ? To ask these 
two questions is to realize at once that the importation of the 
idea of quality, over and above the idea of quantity, and as 
somtlMng stpatate frm the idta of quantUj, may involve the 
destruction of the mjority principle, and, pro tanto, the nega- 
tion of democracy. To enthrone a super-j'udge who may in 
turn enthrone a nunority is to abandon democratic institutions. 

Yet we cannot abandon the idea of value; we cannot 
enthrone the majority just because it is a majority and superior 
in quantity. We have to find some way of linking value and 
quantity together as things inseparably connected, and not as 
separable factors which may quarrel and collide. There is 
one way of seeldng to link quantity and value which we need 
only mention in order to dismiss. It is a way which we have 
sdready had reason to explore. According to this way of 
thinking, quantity is linked with value, and inherently possesses 
value, because it is linked with force, and because it possesses 
force. The will of the majority has the right to prevail because, 
if tecooirse were had to ^ ultifna ratio of force, It could show 
that it had tlie might which would enable it to prevaiL It is 
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sufficient to observe that quantity is not always force, and that, 
mo ifitwer^ force is never value. We must find some other 
way of linking quantity yith value, In order to find it we must 
go back to that process of discusnon which, according to our 
aigument, is the basis and the essence of^U democracy. 

Discusnon implies a spirit, and can only act in a spirit, of 
mutual giving and taking. By the process of discussion one 
side learns firom the odier. Each its attention drawn to 
some aspect of a problem, and to some facet of truth, which 
it had not taken into its reckoning ; and each is thus drawn 
to each in a process of giving and receiving. Discussion is 
not only Kke war : it is also like love. It is not only a battle 
of ideas ; it is also a marriage of minds. If a majority engages 
in disrassioD with a miDority, and if that di^ussion b con- 
ducted in a spirit of giving and takmg, the result will be that 
the ideas of majority are widened to include some of the 
ideas of the minority which have established their truth in the 
give and t^ of debate.^ When thb happens, the will of die 
majority will not be the abstract or b^ted will of a mere 
majority, considoed in itsdf and as standing by itsdf in 
opposidon to the rimilar will of a mere minority. furion 
will have taken place : some accommodation will have been 
attained. The majority-wiU, when dbcussion b finished and 
the final vote is t^eo, will have assumed a new quality. It 
will not, indeed, have become the agreed and active will of 
all. But it may have accommodated itself so much to other 
wilb, and absorbed so much of the elements of truth which 
they contain, that it has become a will which b tolerated by 
all and raented by none. It has assumed a certain quality, and 
attained a certain value. It b in tbb sense that dbcussion 
produces, if not unanimity,, at any rate something so near it 
that we may speak of common consent. It b in thb way that 
the mil of a majority can become something of the nature bf 
the will ol all. 

Wc can now see that tiiere is a third asdom or piindple on 
which democracy proceeds, Thb b the Principle of Com- 
piombe. The will of a majority does not prevail when it b 
merely the formal vriU of a mathematical majority. ^ It prevails 

J CmvoKir eke uIcm of the minifeity wQl «lio be widened (d incbide acme of 
Ibe ideu of the vu^ty ; and this widemng may be etneavaUy (if aln adven- 
hlioudy) mbanoed by the pmtige of numbm and the natural lik^ of men for 
‘«»B‘mthe«ran*. 
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when it has been attained m a spirit, and when it has thus 
attained a content or substance, which does justice to the 
whole of the community and satisfies its general and universal 
character. The spirit which does justice to the whole of the 
community is a spirit which induces the majority to make 
concessions to the views of the minority, at the same time that 
it asks the minority to make the greater concession of accept^ 
iog, or at any rate tolerating, the trend of its own view. Ihe 
substance at content of any majority-will which does justice to 
the whole community is a substance or content which incor- 
porates dements drawn from the whole. Granted such a 
spirit, resulting in such a substance— granted, in other words, 
^ principle of compromise— we can believe that the majority 
is able to add quality to quantity not as somediing separable 
which has to be separately judged, but as somethi^ which is 
integrally connected with the ihet and the aetton of quantity. 
If the spirit of discussion-^hich is a spirit of giving as w^ 
as of taking, and of learning as well as teachii^;— is present 
from beginning to end, there is genuine reason for thinking 
that the opinion of the majority, intrinsically and inherently, 
will possess quality and value. ^ not be a separable 

attribute, which may be or may not be present, and the 
presence or absence of which has to be determined by some 
judge who stands outside and above the process of discussion. 
It mil be inherently and essentially connected with quantity. 

In the fint place the opinion of the majority, considered in 
its original form and before it has enter^ into conflict with 
the opinion of a minority or the opinions of minorities, will 
itself be based on an internal discussion and an internal 
compromise between the different views of the tfifferent 
elements of the majority. It will already have in its favour 
the fact that it rests on a broader basis, and is a laiger syntheris, 
than the other opinion or ojNnions. In the second place, 
when discussion is engaged be^een the formed opinion of the 
majority and the formed opinion of the minority, the breadth 
of foe opinion which has already been attained by foe majority 
will be broadened further by foe inclusion of new elements, or 
foe modification of old elements, in proportion to foe strength 
of the case which is urged by the other side and foe skill of foe 
advocacy with which it is urged. Hie ultimate result will be 
an opinion which is broadly based not only on foe number of 
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its immediate adherents, but also on the number of the &cets 
of thought and the poiiits of ^dew to which it attempts to do 
justice. If the ojunioti of a majority has geuumcly made this 
attempt, and been genuinely inspiKd by some idea of 
doing justice, it may fairiy be said to possess an inherent value 
and an intrinsic quality, derived from the very process of its 
formation. It b true foat this value or quality of majority 
ojmiion simply consists in its refiecting, and comprehending, 
as far as it possibly can, the general trend of public opinion at 
large : it is true that, even if general public opimon is thus 
reBected and comprehended, the general public weU*being is not 
necessarily secur^, because public opinion, however general, 
mg be mistaken in regard to the true nature of the public 
interest. But it b also true tiiat the only practical criterion 
of public well-bring is the general trend of public opinion 
abemt it. Wc may frtirly assume that a process whidi has 
collected and dbtilled public opinion will have gone as far as 
b humanly possible toward the attainment of the public weal. 

§ 10 . THE CONVENTIONS OBi VIRTUES REQUIRED IN A SySTBU OF 
GOVERNUENT BY D1SCU8SIQN 

There are thus three ardoms which have to be accepted and 
obeyed if government by dbcussion b to work successful!)^ 
the axiom of Agreement to Difrcr : the axiom of the Rule of 
the Majority : the axiom of Oomprombe. The central axiom 
b that of majority-nile j and it b natural to concentrate 
attention upon that axiom. But it b only one of three ; and 
it b lame and bait without the other two. In order that the 
majority may rule, two other things must also happen, and 
two other conditions must also be present In the lint place, 
there must be a previous agreement of aff to conc^trate upon 
some central issue or set of issues, and to take sides upon it. 
There b thus an implied unaoitnity which b prior to majority 
deebion and the condition of its possibility. In the second 
place there must also be (subsequent to thb previous agree- 
ment of all, but still prior to majority dedrion) a previous 
comprombe between the different si^ vdiich have been 
formed on the central issue— a comprombe in winch all the 
factors give and tat^^ and sriiich contains some sort of recon- 
ciliation between all the conflicting views. Without such a 
comprombe a nugbrit/ dedrion may be only a formal act, a 
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one-dded expression of will which cannot be translated into 
effect because it is opposed by other and sunilarly onC'Sidcd 
expressiom. If such a compFomise has been attempted and 
attamed, the will of the majority will be more than formal : 
it will be an operative and effective will, because the minority 
is ready to tolerate, or even support, a decision in which it has 
bad its say and can recognize some of its handiworL 
If majority-rule is combined with agreement to differ and 
compromise, there will be no tyranny of the majority. The 
majority will not only agree to differ fiom the minority— 
tolerating, and even encouraging, the eadstence of opporition 
because opposition is necessary to the health of its own exist- 
ence. It will also make concessions to the views of the minority. 
It will be passive as well as active, consenting to receive 
suggestions and to acquiesce in demands, even while it seeks 
to cany through its policy and to realize its programme. The 
majority is not always active ; and the minority is &r from 
being always passive. It has been said that * minorities must 
always suffer It is true that they must suffer ; but if they 
always suffered, and their fate was nothing but suffering, there 
would be little reason for their existence or prospect of their 
continuance. They act as well as suffer ; and in the same 
way, if to a less extent, majorities suffer as well as act. The 
intransigence which vindicates aU action for the majority, and 
asrigns nothing but suffering to minorities, is fatal to the 
essence of democracy, because it is fotal to discussion. It is 
an intransigence based upon the conviction that truth is a 
monopoly, and that a single side alone possesses ' the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth '. V/heu that 
conviction is entertained, there is no point in discussion and 
no reason for democracy. As soon as any political party begins 
to believe that it is the sole possessor of an exclusive truth, 
democracy is already dying or dead ; and it is only a formal 
registration of its death if such a party proceeds to act in the 
bgic of its belief, and to suppress other parties ou the ground 
that they believe in falsehood, ‘ and there is no truth in them ’. 
There cannot he any discussion, or any system of government 
by discussion, except upon the assumption that truth dwells 
in more than one bAbitadon, and that its elements have to be 
collected, and not only collected but reconciled, before it can 
be enthroned. 
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In any country we shall generally find a number of par- 
ticular constitutional ‘ conventions ’ or ‘ understandings * 
which are distinct &om the formal ' law of the constitution 
but are yet inextricably connected with it, and indispensable 
Ibr its operation. These particular conventions constitute in 
each country a body of political ethics or system of political 
morality : they are concerned with the spirit and temper of 
mind — we may almost say, the moral disposition — which 
along with the law, and in addition to the law, should control 
the course of political action. In much the same sense, but 
with a wider range and a deeper peaetration, there are also 
indispensable conventions of the general system of government 
by discussion — conventions common to all countries and 
necessary to all constitutions in which that system is applied. 
They are conventions which go down fer to the roots of human 
thought, and are concerned with the exercise of fundamental 
virtues. They involve toleration of differences of opinion : 
they bvolve the candour which is open to conviction by the 
weight of argument ; they involve moderation in the hour of 
strength, and reasonableness even in the throes of defeat. jVtf 
l/gts sine tnoribus. The constitutioital law and the formal 
institutions of democracy profit little in the absence of the 
conventions which are also an integral part of its being. From 
one point of view we may regard these conventions as intel- 
lectutd rules or axioms ; and from this point of view we shall 
speak of the axiom of agreement to difier, the axiom of 
majority-rule, the axiom of compromise. From another point 
of view we may regard them as moral rules or habits consonant 
with these axionis ; and from this point of view we shall 
speak of the virtue of tolerance, the virtue of candour, the 
virtue of moderation. From whatever point of view we regard 
them, the implied conventions of any system of government 
by discussion are no Im important tikan its overt institutions. 
It is postible, and it is vitally necessary, to regulate by con- 
stitutional law the structure of the different organs of such a 
system. It is possible, and it is vitally necessary, to regulate 
in the same way the formal action of each organ, and the 
formal relations of the difTcrent organs with one another. 
Men naturally concentrate thdr attention on these matten of 
regulation and the problems which they involve — problems 
fiudt as proportional representation, the lig^t of dissolution, 
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the right of refomdum, and whatever rise can be made a 
matter of formal legal right. But when constitutional law has 
done its utmost, it leaves a sphae winch needs control, and 
yet cannot be controlled by legal rule. Discussion, by its very 
nature and in its own essence, transcends tlm scope of legal 
control. What it cannot transcend is the rules of its own 
inner logic and its own inward ed)ic3-s)T rather it can only 
transcei^ diem at die cost of annihilating itself. Discussion 
which refuses any control becomes civil war ; and civil war is 
the end of discusrion. What we have now to learn — ^in these 
days of great national ptties> counting their milliofns of 
adherents, and tending, by their very wei^t, to carry discus- 
sion to the uttermost consequence—is how to practise that 
observance of self-imposed rules of polidcal controvert which 
was a cmnparativdy easy lesson for the old, smdl, and mote 
or less aiistoaatic parries (playing politics as a game, and 
ready to follow rules of the game), but is a for more difficult 
lesson in a rime of issues for more vital, debated in a for 
greater arena, under the blazing light a new publicity. 
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THE INTERNAL DIFFICULTIES OF DEMOCRACY 


§ I. THE OKEAT ELEGTO&ATB AND ITS MZSTAl TENOSNOES 

O NE of the great difficulties of democratic government 
may be eaqjrcssed in the one word ‘size’. In the 
eightecoth century, when the idea of democracy was stiH 
Bssodsted with the dty'States of andent (^eece and medieval 
Italy^ or with the cantons of Swztserhuid, (he democratic can- 
stitntion was supposed, as Faley wrote in to ' suit only 
with the affiun a small State ; the medtamsm is too com- 
plicated, and the motions too dow, Ibr the operations ot a 
great Empire Faley, like Rousseau bdbre him, and like 
the auttum of ffie Fedenlut afterwards, was inchaed to think 
that a system of federalism, associatiitg the liberty of small 
commonwealths wiUi the security of a great State, might 
enable the democratic system to be practised on a large sc^. 
In much the same soue, though tiiey faegm at the opposite end 
(seddng to decompose a great state into small cmntnooweslths, 
rather than to unite small commonwealtiu into a great State), 
the advocates of devolution to-day seek to invoke tiie federal 
idea in support of democracy. Their feeling is still the same : 
democracy and the great State are not good yokedHlowB. 

The ac^ process of history confronts us to-day with great 
States which have committed themselves as they stand, without 
any federal qualification, to the principle and the practice of 
demooutic gummnent on the ^est scale. We have states 
with pi^ulations of 40 millions and more goveroii^ them- 
selves on a basis of universal suffrage which involves eJec- 
torates amounting to two-thirds, or even three-quarters, of the 
total population. Nor does the presence of fedc^ institutions, 
where such institutioor have been adopted, really alter the 
ucuatioQ. Federal affadts from the first are the most important 
a&in ; they iocreasingly tend, in the history of'most federa- 
tions, to become vastiy the most iiiq)ortant affairs ; and federal 
affairs depend on the vote of a federal electorate which may 
be gccatct than the electoiato (ff even the greatest unitary 
State. Wherevei democracy k pcactUed, except in the smaller 
States of the world, we are faced with the of the great 
dectorate, which counU its numbers in tens of miUlaos. 

^ Frine^^ihnlmtP^JiiiutFhibKFlh^ 
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Numbers are terriiymg thiogs. Our terror of an electorate 
so numerous will be augmented if we regard it as the hub and 
the pivot of the whole democradc system — the fountain and 
origm of the will of the State ; the maker and master of all 
the organs of democracy. Fears will diminish, and they may 
even become hopes instead of fears, if we regard the electorate, 
on the lines of out previous argument, as itself only one of the 
organs of democracy, or one of the stages in the democratic 
process, similar to the other stages or organs, and coK>peratlt^ 
in its measure, and according to its function, with the rest. 
Even so, and though we may thus cooedve it as simply one of 
the parts of the system, aided and even guided by the other 
parts, the electorate still remains a great and essential part of 
a rational system of discussion ; and we may ask ourselves 
whether an organ apparently so unwieldy as the modem 
electorate, and acting on the level of intelligence which may 
presumably be expected from such a mass, can properly par- 
ddpate in a system so delicate and subtle. It is perhaps 
impossible to ^e a dispassionate and sdentific answer to such 
a question. If the electorate votes in accordance \rith our own 
predilections, we call Jt wise : if it does otherwise, we use 
other language. But if we seek to lift ourselves above our 
predilections, and to see the electorate ' steadily and whole 
we may say that, tested by the historical experience of its 
action, it can give a great and simple answer on great and 
simple issues, and that, tried by the way in which it discharges 
its own particular function of election, it can judge effectively 
the general quality of the men who seek its suffrage. 

We may add two other reflections. In the first place, the use 
and the value of the electorate are not to be judged merely by 
its knowledge. Whether the electorate be wise or foolish, and 
whetiier it has knowledge or is ignorant, it is still a matter of 
vital importance to learn what it feels. Popular feeling, in 
itself, is an integral &ctor and an cssentid element m the 
whole process of government by discussion (as it is, indeed, 
in any process of government) ; and in the absence of any 
ascertained knowledge of that feeling, such as the general vote 
and only the general vote can give, the whole process labours 
in the dark. An inspired autocrat may govern by intuition 
and delation, in the light of his own guess and the infbnnation 
of his secret agents about the state of public feeling ; a rational 
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system of govemment by discussioa must start from some 
rational and scientific method of dis<:overing, in a tolerably 
dear and thcrelbrc in a quantitative expression, the actual 
state of such feeling. Not ^at the weight and volume of such 
feeling, in itself and by itself will nc<:cssarily determine each 
issue. Other &ctors must also enter and play thdr part— the 
ddiberadons and polides of parties^ parliamentaiy debate 
and vote, cabinet responsibility ; in a word, the various 
agendcs which coUectively constitute fhe general leadership of 
the community. Public feding is not n fixed and unalterable 
datum ; it is malleable, and it can be modified by the various 
forces of leadership. But it still remains true that one of the 
essential facton in the formation of any dedsion by the process 
of discussion is the state and attitude cd ascertamed pubBc 
feeling. In the light of that ascertained fact parties and par- 
liaments and cabinets can decide more wisely how fax they 
can go, and what risks they may properly take, in the way 
leadenhip. * 

But there is also a second reflection, which affords a deeper 
justification of the great electoral of our times. We can not 
only defend them on the ground that they are vents and 
expressions of public feeling, in some sort of quantitative form, 
and that the broader the vent, the broader and clearer 
will be the resultant expression. We can also defend the great 
electorate on the ground that it is the vehicle of a collective 
experience of life, and a collective faculty of judgment, which 
belong to the domain of knowledge and reason, and which 
make it — even in that domain, and not merely as an expression 
of feeling — a congenial and integral part of a rational system 
of government. The growth of the electorate has coincided, 
m time, with the growth of popular cducation^dult as well 
as juvenile.' It has also coincided vdth the growth of trade 
unions and other organizations among the mass of the people, 
in which they have learned to handle aflfairs and to acquire 
that practical training which matters at least as much as 
formtd education. It has coincided, agam, with a great 
development of scientific knowledge, and with a diSusion of 
the scientific habit of mind among wider and wider circles. 

> Movementi ef niaulat educition—tiK Sunday achoot monmEiiC and the 
movement for the ' votuntazy ’ day ichool—^preceoed the Refbim Bill of 1834. 
The expansion of the lufiraK in tSS? and 1^84^3 was acoontpanied by the 
foundauon of Stale idtoelt and 6e introouetko of univetial campiiliiiry education. 
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It has coincided, finally, with an era of sdendfic Inventioiu 
which have contributed signally, if not intentionally, to the 
technique of ^scussion, and which now malce it possible for 
an electorate of 30 mil^ns to be linked together as closely as 
an dectorate of a million was linked a hundred yean ago. 
Every advance in the means of physical, and still more of 
matal, communication enables an increasmgly greater circle 
to be formed for common deliberation and common action. 
We do not yet know the ultimate effects of the invention of 
broadcasting. Already it enables an audience of milfions to 
listen together to reasoned argument. Alr^y, by piesenting 
that audience with reasoned arguments on both sides, it is 
familiarizing millions with the idea that there is something 
to be said on eltiicr side, and that truth is a thing which 
bebngs exclusivdy to neither. This is an idea essential to 
discussion, and tiierefore essential to democracy ; and we may 
thus comfort ouirselves by refiecting that if electorates have 
broadened far beyond the dreams of the Whigs of 183a, the 
mental resources at their disposal have broadened even 
further. 

But we should be over-hasty if we believed in the perfection 
of man because he had at his service new instruments of per- 
fection. While new instruments develop, old instruments, 
thon^ they are still necessary, and even increasingly necessary, 
may decline. The Press is an example. It can be a singularly 
valuable instrument of discussion, collecting and clarifying 
public opinion, providing an open forum of debate, and 
serving as an institution of democracy. In our own country, 
&om the Reform Bill of 183a down, to the end of the nineteen^ 
century, it performed these functions admirably. It U not 
clear foat it is peribiming them equally well to-day, either in 
England or elsewhere. The spread of popular education has 
bea accompanied by the rise of popular papen supposed to 
be addressed to a new reading pubHc, but hardly worthy of 
the public to which they are addressed. The Fr« has been 
largely removed fium the realm of politics to that of business : 
burincss methods, involving the mass-production of com- 
modities which are immediately and superfidally attractive, 
have been applied to the newsp^er ; business interests have 
tended to determine the purpose and the policy of its conduct 
The diange in the character of die Pres, or rather of part of 
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the Press (it does not affect the whole, and there are still 
papers which continue, and have even improved, the old 
tr^don), may be regarded as a symptom of a la]:gcr and more 
general trend in human life. 

For a century and more there has been, in most countries, 
a great incieaK of population, unpaxallekd in human hiatoty. 
This has provided a great body ^ potential consumers, who 
can be induced, by appropriate means, to accept a mass of 
wares, both material and Intellectual. The appropriate means 
takes the form of applied psychology, which seds, by the 
methods of suggestion and advertisement, to utilize the human 
instinct of imitation. All who have wares to vend, whether in 
the field of economics or in that of peptics, have tempted 

to become practitioners of such applied psychology. It may 
be that great masses of men are more prone to act by elementary 
instincts : it is certain that the ait of appealing to those 
instincts, and of forcing a maiiet for comm^ties and policies 
by the use of suggestion and the stimulation of reflex action, 
his been encoura^ by the existence of such masses. We are 
thus driven to ^e conclusion that if the growth of great 
electorates has been accompanied by new inlellcctual develop- 
ments, it has also been accompanied by new developments of 
another style, which we may call, in a rough and ready tenn, 
by tire name ‘ psycholo^al ’ ; and these later developments 
have in many respects run counter to the first. 

Whether the balance is in favour of the growth of intel- 
lectual or of that of * psychological ’ developments— whether, 
on the whole, mankind in the mass acts more by reason than 
it used to do, or more by instinct— is a question whidr is eatily 
raised, but admits of no certmn answer. One country difien 
from another : some are more mature and critical, and some 
are more prone to follow the call of the blood and obey the 
cry of the mystagogue. Even the same country may vary 
from time to time ; and even at one and tire same time it may 
appear rational to one spectator, and merely emotional to 
another. The one thing that may safely he uud is that it is 
folly to see nothing but intellect and the growtir of reason, and 
an equal folly to sec nothing but instinct and the growth of Us 
cxpldtation. Man is a mixed bong. Human nature in 
peJitics, like human nature in maniage and indeed in any 
other institution, is a mixed thing. Both reason and instinct 
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are needed ; and they may agree and serve one another, if 
diey may ako puli different ways. Instinct and reflex action 
are economies of time ; and if they are linked to the service 
of reason, they may serve to leave reason more fiee for its own 
esaential work. Tlie darker arises when they become substitutes 
for reason instead of amdliaiies. 

§ 2. ELECTORAL POWERS AND UCETHODS ; PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION 

The growth of the electorate in size has not only been 
accompanied fay new mental developments, some fiivourable 
and some more dubious. It has also been accompanied by 
new claimj on its behalf. The greater ite increase in siic, the 
greater, it may be argued, is the power which it is able to 
exercise and the claim which it may justly advance. ... It 
may equally be argued, on the other aide, that the greater the 
electorate, the greater is the ^ihcalty of its operation and the 
less the demand which we arc entitle to make upon it. The 
small electorate may be able not only to elect, but also to 
undertake other funedons : the great electorate, at any rate 
while it is sdll new and feeling its way, will be wise if it confines 
itself to doing the one essential thing to the best of its ability. 
. . . The fonner of these arguments is the more obvious, 
though not necessarily the truer ; and in our own days the 
intn^uction of universal suffrage has in many countries been 
accompanied, or followed, by the introduction of institutions 
such as the initiative and referendum, and of ideas such as 
the mandate and recall. In the wave of democratic feelmg 
which followed the end of the war of 1914-18— partly due to 
the democratic propaganda of the victors, and partly to 
reaction anumg ^ vanquished t^ainst their old and authori- 
tarian governments— these accompaniments or sequels were 
common in the new constitutions which were then created in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Of an earlier date, though 
attaining a wider diffusion after the war, was another institu- 
tion, designed, or at any rate calculated, to enhan ce the 
claims and the powers of the electorate. This was rite institu- 
tion of Proportional Representation. 

proportional representation diflets fiom institutions such as 
the referendum and the initiative. It does not involve any 
right of the electorate over and above the essential right of 
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election. It is simply a more elaborate and more strictly 
logical method of exercising that right. It is a method designed 
to secure not only that electors shall vote in some way for 
candidates, in some sort of constituency, but also that they 
shall vote in the pardcular sort of constituency (the multiple- 
member constituency) which will give the most positive wei^t 
to their vote,* and shall vote and have their votes counted 
in the particular way [the way of the long list of candidates, 
of the numbered statement of preferences, and of the transfer 
of votes in counting from preference to preference) which will 
secure the most exact rqiresentation each shade of their 
opinion. 

The purpose of proportional representation, feom this point 
of view, is to clarify, and by clarifying to magnify, the voice 
of the electorate. The electorate will no longer speak, as it 
were, in a thick and husky voice : it will spe^ in clear and 
distinct accents, which can be niedy calculated and exactly 
recorded. Just fat that reason, its vodict will cany a greater 
weight and exercise a more decisive influence : the vox popdi, 
bcii^ a vox data, mgna orit ot praevaUiU, On the grounds of 
pure logic and pure mathematics, the argument seems impec- 
cable. But if we look at the electorate not in the abstract, but 
as a part or organ of a general system of government by 
discussion— connected with parties on the one hand, and with 
parliament and cabinet on the other^wc begin to see flaws 
in the logic and to entertain doubts about the mathematics. 
The electorate, as a whole, is treated top much in isolation 
flrom parliament and cabinet (though not, as we shall see later, 
from party) : it is reduced too much, in each of its con- 
stituencies, to a sum of quantitative feactions. 

In the tint place, the general aim of the method of ptopot- 
tional representation is directed primarily to excellence in the 
formal recording of the voice of the electorate, and not to 
estcellence in the substantial activity of the electorate as a 
creative organ intended for the production of an effective 
parliament, and indirectly of an effective cabinet, themselves 

I In a linglMnanbtr coraiituencr, with a single and DOD-tniwCcnble voM for 
one of the a majority of the electon (in the case of a thtOMomeied 

cootrtt) may obvioualy vote wttfunit aity poaitive rault ; and their vota will be 
niMy negatiTt; In a i^ti^e-nianfaer conctitueo^ the votei of a large majonty 
will neceiiarily be paitiTE i that b to my, they will actually Km to detenniae 
the tault. 
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mtcaded in turn to play thw substantial pasts in the subse- 
quent course of discussion, The emphasis which is laid by the 
method on die process of tccoit^ the voice of the electorate, 
considered in itself and considered by itself, tends to connect 
it, after all, with the institudons of the rdbtndum and the 
initiative. Froportional representation may be concerned with 
the voice of clcctoiate only in the moment of election ; 
but the wdgfat which it assigns to diat voice at that moment 
leads easily to claims fer a similar weight at later moments. 
And wlule die electorate may thus be eaalted, parliament and 
the calunct may be simultaneously depre»ed-^e former by 
being made too tcsselated and b^c^ for eflective debate, 
and the latter by becoming too composite, and too much of a 
coalitiao, &r any effective deemon. 

In dbc second place, the institution of die middple-member 
constituency, which is a necessary means to the general aim 
d piDporti^ representation, tends to isolate the electomtir 
from the member (or rather members) of pariiament whom it 
has chosen, and thus to prevent that contact and interplay of 
the di&rent organs whidi is part of the system of government 
by discussion. The single-member constituency may expose 
a mcmhei more to the pressure of his constituents (though the 
danger of such pressure will be elimioaced if the system of 
parliamentary procedure, and the method of appointments to 
the pubhc service, render it impoatible for a member to move 
forgrantsor press forpostsonbehalfofhiscoBsdtueocy); bat 
at any rate it ensures an easy contact and interplay. 

In the third placc^ the attempt to secure an exact repro- 
sentatlon of sh»les of electoral opinion, by mediods which 
may range from the transferable vote &r particular candidates 
to Gompukory voting for a party list, has the effect of coniusuig 
—radicr than of clanfyin^tiic voice of the electorate on large 
plain issues. Instead of a great and simple answer of 
' Yes ' or ‘ No ’ to a great and sim]de question, the electorate 
may retiun a series of qualified answen, coupled widi a 
number of answen to entWy different questions winch may 
have been raised under cover of ptopordonal representation 
by ' single-question * groups. In this way, and beause it thus, 
leads to the returning of a confused answer, piopofttional 
representation may ag^, and from a diffcmit point of view, 
b^mc connected with die institution of the referendum. 
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The refereadum may be its necessary complcracnt, or cor- 
rective, for the purpose of giving the plain answer to a plain 
question which it has foiled to secure. 

Froportional lepiesentadon tempts to digressions. But it 
cannot be negiect^ in any disnunon of the internal difficulties 
of democracy. Those who criticize its principle and its methods 
regard it as an institution which increases and accentpates 
these difficulties. Those who advocate its adoption regard it 
as a ratmal and sober system which wiU encourage the 
temper of reason and case the play of discussion, and thus 
dindnish or even remove the difficulties of democracy. They 
plead drat, by other methods of voting, party msyoiities of 
the electorate are utificially maximized in parliament, and 
imnoriticj are artificially minimized ; that parliament thus 
foils to represent the electorate, and to keep in touch or act 
in harmony with it ; above all, that the artificially maxiinized 
minority is led to disdain compromise with an artificially 
minimized minority, and the necessary basis and condition 
of proper majority-rule accordingly disappears. This is a 
serious plea ; and it goes to the roots of democratic theory. 
It fairly demands a reconrideration of the merits and demerits 
of proportional representation from a point of view diffident 
from that which wc have hitherto adc^ted. We have con- 
sidered proportional representation in connection mainly with 
the electorate— the great electorate of modern times. But it 
must also be considered in connection with party, and in the 
light of its effect upon party and the relations of party to the 
electorate. . . . What, afrei all, Uproportionalrepresentatiian? 
What is the factor or term to which representation should be 
' proportional ' ? Tlie answer, in a word, is party. Proper' 
tiotial representation means representation for each party in 
proportion to the number of efeccon who have cast th^ votes 
for the party. Wc are thus led to the consideration of party. 
What are the difficulties with which its modem development 
presents us, and how far will proportional r^uesentadon 
remove or increase these difficulties ? 

§ 3 . PASTY ; TBB GENERAL CAUSES 0? ITS IMTENSinCATlON 

The Green Ribbon Club, which was the nucleus of the 
party, existed as long ago as 1675. But parties, before 
the days the great electorate^ were little more than clubs, 
G 
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with an informal oi:gaDizati(m and scanty and casual resources. 
They were loose b^es of coromoa opinion— sometimeap on 
an even more nidimeatary level development, they were 
simply bodies of common aendment for a 'side* and its 
colour— rather dian organized assodadoiu with thdr own 
officers, thdr own finances, and their own specific purposes of 
programme-making and election-managing. In France to-day 
(cxcqjt for the hi^y organized parties of the Left), the 
political parties in the coiudtuendea, as distinct from the 
political groups in parliament, are still of this bose nature. 
In most other countries the last sixty or seventy years— 
beginnmg with the Reform Bill of 1867 in finglaod, &e end 
of the Civil War in North America, and the introduction of 
manhood suilTagc in Germany under the constitution of i B71 — 
have witnessed a great extension and consolidation of party. 
The beginning of the great electorate instantly affect^ tiie 
character of p^tical pi^es. The electorate needed organiza- 
tion ; and parties began to organize themselves for the oigani- 
zatbn of lie eicctofate. In England die very year of the 
Second Reform Bill saw^the beginnings of this movement both 
on the Liberal and on the Conservative side. In October rfifi; 
the Birmingham liberal Assodadon, the most active of all the 
local party organizations, was reconstituted on a more repre- 
sentatne baris, with regular subscriptions, tegular officers, and 
a regularly elected committee ; and ten years later, in 1877, 
the Binniiigham model became the parent of a Nation^ 
Liberal Federation, covering the country at large and con* 
structed on similar lines. In November 1^7, the Conservative 
party had already formed a National Utuon of local Conser- 
vative Associations ; and by 1883, under the inspiration of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, ^e National Union was beginning 
to bid for the same position on the Conservative side which 
the National Federation, led by Joseph Chamberlain, had been 
seeing since 1677 to vindicate ffir itself on the Liberal side. 

The initial claim of the National Liberal Federation, which 
was popularly called the Caucus,^ was remarkable. The 
Federation was not only to formulate policy, and to present 
to the electorate candidato who were ^edged to that policy. 

1 The term ‘ ckunu which begu to come into iuein 1878, wu k tniiuse of 
an Americko word, which lignifiM k private meeting of par^nunkgen. The 
Engiith cBuatt wat not private, and it waa not k meetup 01 pkrty*nianagen ; 
it wu a public organization, lepraentative in character. 
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* It was txpectcd to be*, as Mr. Cbamberl^ expressed it, 

* a Liberal pariiament outside the imperial legislature ; not, 
indeed, doing the worit of that body, but arranging what 
work it should do, or rather what work the Liberal members 
should bring before it, and what attitude they should assume. 
By thb process the initiative on all the greater issues, so far 
as the liberal party was concerned, would be largely uans* 
ferred from the Treasury Bench to the Federation.’* The 
process of government by discussion was not only to be 
afibreed by a new organization of party ; it was also to be 
radically altered ; and a schooled parlimnent and a managed 
cabinet (vfhenever the cabinet was liberal) were to play a 
new and humbler lok in its conduct. These claims of the 
National Liberal Federation, which were paralleled,* if not 
equalled, in the temporary ebullition of the Conservative 
National Union during the years 1883 and 1884, were soon 
abandoned on both sides. Parliament and Cabinet were too 
deeply rooted in the English system of government to be 
schooled and managed by a caucus. But the new organization 
of party survived on both sides ; and when a third side was 
added to English politics, with the appearance of the Labour 
Party, history repeated itself in its claims. Labour parties, 
particularly when they are inspred by detinite sodalist con- 
viction, arc necessarily militant parties. They may not espouse 
the full doctrine of the class war ; but they inevitably feel that 
they are fitting a battle agmnst privilege and all its powen, 
and they inevitably tend toward the rigour of a military 
discipline. The solidarity of the party, the full loyalty of all 
its members, the control of the party over its representatives 
in parliament, the control those representatives over the 
cabinet, and even the control, in turn, of the cabinet over 
its prime minister — these are, at any rate initially, th'e ten* 
dendes of a Labour party. 

They arc tendencies, hovrevei, which are by no means 
peadiar to Labour parties. If they are accentuated, at the 

> A. L. Lowell, Anmiail ^ T, p. 504. 

* * Tiu old methodi of puty orguuzotian . . . were utterly ohnlete, aad 
would not Mcute die confidence ^ the maea d the people who were enfranchised 
by fifi'. Dicaeli'i Refoim Bill. The oisanizatioo of the party would hare to 
become an imitatioa ... of the fitnmdgham Oauem. The Caucus . , . ii 
undeniably the coly fonn cf political organixaticin wUch can ctdlecl, guide, and 
ccntiol for common objects, ummases^eketora.’ Lord Randolph ChuiciiiU's 
letter to Loid SaUsbu^ (April 1S84), quoted in Lowell, eir., 1 , pp. Mfr'SV*- 
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momcDl^ ia Labour parties— pardy to the n^tancy oT 

their attitude, tvhkh sharpens the rigour of patty discipline ; 
partly owmg to the recency and the rapidity of thdr growth, 
which makes them recapitulate, in a quick succession and in 
an acute form, the * distempers * tbrou^ which older parties 
passed at an earlier date and wth less vchcntencc— these 
tendendes emerge from the very nature of all ardent parties, 
as naturally as sparks fly upward- Labour and Sodalist 
parties are generally the most ardent and the most highly 
organized of parties ; thdr members rate the merit and the 
duty of party loyalty very h^h ; they have shown these 
diaiacteristics and this sprit, with a large measure of uni- 
formity, in different countries, and even in different conti- 
' nents* and they have thus drawn on themselves an attention 
which is natural and explicable, but which cannot in fairness 
be confined to them only. In England it is likely, if history 
repeats itself stOl further, that just as the National liberal 
F^eration and the National Gonsemtive Union adjusted 
tiicinselm to the poation and the tradition of pariiament and 
cabinet, so the Labour party, ^riiich has already moved a long 
way in that Erection, ^ the Uke. If this happens, all our 
parties vril! follow a uniform trend, accommo^ting them- 
selves to the other foctors in the system of government by 
discusioQ, and not seeking to emphasize their independence 
(still less to proclaim thdr sovereignty) in regard to calunet 
and parliament. But a different— 'and indeed, in many respects, 
an opposite— trend has shown itself in the polidcs of many of 
the States of the Continent Here the tradition of parliament 
and cabinet has been comparatively recent, and it has shown 
Itself unable to cope on equal terms with the growth of party, 
which, if also recent, has been fostered with particidar vigour 
and detenomation, and has been directed toward the organi- 
zation of the electorate in disciplined party armies. Under 
these conditions all parties alike— the parties of the Right no 
less than those of the Left— have been fed to emphasize their 
independence, and even their priority, in tim general system 
of democratic institutions. Instead of all parties tondiqg to 
asrimiiate thetmrives to one another in a common respect for 

1 Lord ia hii Madm Daueraais, II, pp. >37-1233, {^va 1 mid daorip- 
don ct die AuiWuiiIiObotifparty<—Jti^ttm of pledged znan ben; ianiecftiM 
of poilianuauiy caucus meetuigt to deem in adnnee the votes tS the Lhbour 
meobcas ; iti ^ncnl mnddng ‘ mto a lott otSpsrtao ot Ptuiuaa anaf 
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the rights and daiins other democratic institutions, they 
have tended to asBunilate themselves to one another in a 
commtm insistence upon thdr own dains and rights. Not 
only cabinet and parliament, but also the electorate, have 
been btocght into subordinatioa to the primary zest of 
party. 

It is perhaps the exaltation of party, and of the disciplines 
and loyalties of party, which has the greatest the 
internal difficulties of democracy, at any rate in the field of 
pure politics, during the present century. Whatever propor- 
tional representation may be capable of becomii^ undn con- 
ditions less pasrionately partisan, it has not served to nutigatc 
the passions of oonfficting parties with vdiich it has, by the 
&te of its history, been (boiried to co-operate. On the contrary 
it may even be said to have served to exacerbate such passions. 
Proportional representation has hdped, indeed, to prevent 
swollen majorities and attenuated minorities : but it has not 
helped to produce a spirit of compromise between majority 
and minority, or even to produce the definite majority and the 
definite minority which are the necessary bases of such com- 
proimac. Subdued to the material in vduch it has had to woris, 
and adapted to the ends and ambitions of conflicting groups, 
it has bwn used to pve ^ach group its uttermost ounce of 
peditical rq>reseatation, and to divorce party still further from 
party by makiiig each concentrate its attention on securing 
for itself the greaiest posable yield from the electorate. Under 
these conditions the dectorate, instead of gaining new power, 
loses itx dignity and its function. It becomes a passive field, 
divided into proprietary party plots which are intensively 
cultivated to yield the mammum of return. There is no room 
for a body of independent electors, ritting loose to strict party 
ties, and free to record genual movements of opinion by 
moving their votes from time to time. The electorate tends to 
be fixed in allegiances ; and the play of political opinion 
tends to be fixed in r^d bodies of party belief. A method 
intended ttf give the electorate greater freedom may 
thus ^ve it less ; and a system intended to increase the 
possibility of compromise may be used to foster the spirit of 
intranrigence. 

It would be folly to attribute to a method of voting any 
large share in produdng the (tiiEculties which confinnt the 
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working of democracy. Political technique has its importance ; 
but the men who conduct politics, and the spirit in vrhicb 
they conduct them, have a vastly greater importance. The 
emergence of party leaden who set their whole &ith in party, 
and the power of such leaders to attract and retain the ab^ute 
alliance of followings which imitate and accept their faith, 
are things which matte: more than the technical methods by 
which parties dominate the dectorate, or even than die 
schemes by which parties organize themselves. Party satisfies 
deep human instincts ibr the stimulus of persoual leadership 
and the warmth of personal contact. It meets emotiond 
needs. Men in the mass have a natural desire for some system 
of ‘ sides ’ to which ±cy can pledge their loyalty. The desire 
is accentuated by the growth of great populations ; but it is 
also frustrated and baulked by the growth of impersonal 
institutions (alike in the field of politics and in that ^ ccono' 
mics) which accompanies the growth of great populations. 
The development of party ‘ sides ' and party loyalties releases 
and satisfies baulked desires. The nidi of emotion into parties, 
both among leaders and followers, is one of the great causes 
their modern prominence. It is because they satisfy emotions 
that they can rea^ be regarded, and treated, as ends in 
themselves. They then cease to be parts and organs of a 
rational system of (fiscussion. They become eznodonai 
absolutes. 

§ 4. »AIITY ; ALTERATUm OF ITS CONCEmON AND PRACmCS 

A number of causes have cotiS];uied to bring party into the 
foreground, and to give it pricrity over the other oigans of 
democracy, particularly in those countries in which the whole 
system of democracy was new, and where there were no 
established traditions of parliament and cabinet to balance 
and counteract the growing vogue of party organization and 
party feeling, The numerical inaease of the electorate has 
piw^ed new scope and new material for the manipulation of 
party. The tmergence of deep econonuc issues has produced 
ardent and disciplined Labour parties ; and their ardour and 
discipline have infected the odier parties by a natural and 
inevitable contagion. The method and technique of propor- 
tional representation has been an effect, rather than a cause, 
of the growing importance of party ; but it is an effect which 
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also becomes a cause when the method is pushed to its farthest 
limit and the elector is allowed to vote for the party lists 
prepared by the difierent party organizations. To these 
numeiicah economic, and technical foctors we have also fo add 
thepychological, which is closdy connected with the numerical 
and the economic. Great populations, often cantoned in urban 
centres, and divorced by thrir economic conditions ftom older 
outlets of personal emotion, have found a new vent and 
channel in the following of party leaders and the' enthusiasm 
of party loyalty. 

Under the mfluence of these causes the conception and the 
practice of party have been radically altered. In its nature 
and its origin a party was a voluntary club : not an organ of 
the State but an organ of society, which served the State by 
mediating between play of aodal thought and the activity 
of political machinery. It formulated trends of social thought 
in definite programmes : it broi^ht these prograhimes, and 
(he persons who stood as candidates on their behalf, to the 
attention of the electorate ; and when it bad done that work, 
it left the rest to the candidates who had been elected, trusting 
them so to ac^ in their capacity of members of parliament and 
ministen of the executive (in other words, as organs of the 
State), that the ideals of the party programmes would be 
carri^ into political cfiect The new development have 
altered this system. They turn the voluntary club into an 
organ of State, and they tend to make it the dominant organ. 
When the electoral laws specifically recognize party as a legal 
body, which may prepare legal lists of candidates for which the 
Sector k JegaOy hufuad /sesnd his tbej> 
recognize party as an organ of the State.^ But short of being 
thus legally recogmzed as an organ of the State, a partjr may 
act it facto in that capaci^, and may even seek to act as the 
dominant organ. If a party confoitnce in the country at large 
seeks to determine by its vote the policy which is to be adopted 
in parliam ent by the members who bdoi^ to that party, and 
if these membm accept the result of that vote, the party 
becomes an organ, or super-organ, of the State. If a party 

> In (^Echcalovakia a demty wbo had hcen elected on a party lift, and then 
cjicluded frommeinlicnhip^meparty which prepared the list, tn^t be deprived 

hii aeat by the electoral court citablithed uiuer the Coiutitutbo (article ig) to 
determine the validity of electioni. Mirkinc.Guetzevitch, Lu CMAtStfun di 
rSwapt HaoMlh, p. 97. 
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meeting of members of parliament, held bdbre a ^vision 
which is to be taien in parliament, seeks to determine by its 
vote the votes to be given by cadi member in the division, 
the result is similar— though the fact that the body dictatmg 
to members of parliament is itself composed of members makes 
a difference in the posidon.' 

The tendency of parties to daim authority as organs of 
State is general. Even in France, where the political parties 
in the country at large are generally loose, and the political 
parties in the Chamber are often separate formations, made 
in the Chamber itsdf and relating cmly to the Chamber, the 
national party conferences of some of Ae parties have tended 
to assume new powers in regard to the Chamber and the 
GhbineL But the dainu and the activities of party can go 
beyond the ftmetion of an Organ of the State. A party may 
daim to be not only an organ of State, but a State. It may 
go even farther, and daim to be tis State. This is the final 
consummation of the zeal of party, and it is a consummation 
which has already been attmed in some of the great States of 
Europe. 

Parties, we should all admit, are necessary means of demo- 
craqr. But the means may become the end. This is what 
happens when electorate, parliaments, and cabinets are all, 
in ^eir different ways, subonhnated to the exigencies and 
brought under the control of party. In the same way and by 
the same process that the means betimes the end, the part 
may become a whole, and assume what is nowadays called a 
‘ total ’ or * totalitarian ’ character. There arc two stages in 
the development by which the part or party becomes the 
whole. In the first st^ each party turns itself into a whole 
State (with the whole apparatus of a State), but continues to 
exist side by side with other parties in a State which is thus 
composed of a number of States. Not content with being an 
‘ emotional absolute *, party becomes an active and organized 
absolute. Each party profiisses a Wiltensdmung, a general set 
of social and political ideas which covers and colours the whole 

> The question may be raued whether there is nay differenoe betweto the 
ctmliol of A membei' by the party whip and control by the vote rfa party meetiiig. 
The answer may be given that the vote of the party meeting in parliament 
gcncnlly implio the uidmate authority of the vote of a party cotderence outside 
parliament, while the control of the party whip otdy im]^ the leadenhip of the 
cabiiiet (at fhe anii^ahiaet, as the case may be) wiclua ihe walbofpBrliament 
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of lifej and in that sense is total, but is yet, and at the same 
dmc, exclusive and peculiar to itself. Each party seeks to 
provide its members with a >^iiole apparatus of life, for sport, 
for education, for material benefit, for every social purpose : 
each ums at ‘ autarky and encourages its members to look 
to itself^ and only to its^, Sat every social utility.. Each party, 
iu the last resort, turns its adherenb into an army, with 
uniforms and military formations. It has already assumed the 
generality of a State : it is natural that it should also assume 
the coercive power and the armed force of a State. In dus 
fii^t stage of devdopment, and at this point of die first stage, 
each party is already a State : there are as many States as 
there are parties ; and the confiict of rival party States is the 
inevitable result. 

Hiat conflict involves the second stage of the development 
One of the rival party-States triumphs. Unity returns ; the 
State is re-integrated ; but it is re-integrated on the basis, and 
under the control, of the victorious party-State. Party, which 
had already become a State, now becomes the State. A single 
party, proscribing and eliminating all others, climbs the throne 
and clutches die crown. The democratic State sufiers a com- 
plete boulemsemat ; and the cause of that bouleverseimt is the 
encroachment of party. Not content to be a mediator between 
sodal thought and political action, party has made three 
successive and increasing encroachments. First, it has made 
itself an organ of State, entraiched vrithiu the State either by 
Icgd ri^t or by the d; facto power exercised by party con- 
ferences in the country or party meetings in. the legislature. 
Secondly, it has made its^ a State within the State, an 
ur^'um ui mperio, with a totalitarian claim on its members 
and a totalitarian apparatus of action. Finally, some one 
victorious party, disdaining to be an imptritim in by the 
side of other rival unpma, has gect^ the other imptria and 

become the one and only imperim. In this consummation 
party ceases to be a part of the State ; and the State becomes 
a part, or an expression, of the life of party. 

The titanic insurrection of parties is a mark of our times ; 
but it is not peculiar to our times. The radical Greens and the 
conservative Blues who fought in the Hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople, fourteen hundred yean ago, almost ov»tumed 
the Byzantine antociacy, and came near to driring Justinian 
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from hu thioQe during the Nilca revolt of 532.* The park 
Qulft, led by its capitano, dominated the politics of Florence, 
and mooopoliaed political ofSce, during a latge part of the 
fourteenth century. Even farther back in history, in the city 
states of classical Greece and in ancient Rome, we may 
remember the hot party feuds of democrats and oligarchs, of 
populvts and optimtes. There is nothing very new under the 
son ; but if wc ate repeating the past, we are at any rate 
repearing it vnth a greater and more systematic logic and 
perhapa with a less fury of hot vendettas and bloody pro- 
scription (though such things are far from being entity 
absent) than marked, let us say, the party triumph of Sulla, 
and his temporary institution of a one-party State at Rome, 
some two th^and years ago. 

§ 5. pahtv : m ruation to the OBovtTH ov vaoFESsKmusM 
IN pouncs 

Those who believe in the economic interpretation of history 
will ascribe these recurrent exacerbations of party to the 
recurrent eniprion of economic motives and economic animosi- 
ties. It would be a foUy to deny the influence of such motives 
and feelings ; and we must turn, in the issue, to examine thrir 
operation and thrir effect. But parties are primarily political 
phenomena ; and the primary causes of their behaviour and 
development are pobth^ causes. Some of the political causes 
which have aaentuated party— ^ numerical increase of the 
dectoiatc, and the tendency of parties, in a period of growing 
organization, to organize more elaboratdy their activities and 
tbdr methods— have already been mentioned. Mention has 
also been made of the half political, half psychological (or, as 
a modern Italian might simply call it, the ‘demographic’) 
factor of great urbanized populations, which find in party and 
party loydty a substitute for the old loyalties of the country- 
side and the soil. But there are other and simpler political 

* Hiitory r^Bti ituif in curious ways. The Blue fhetion in ConilantiAople 
looghl tn rtirtingyiih UionMlves Ely weariaK b peculiat unifim. '' Thus they 
dlieardeil the ok of the nnr, and wore fim Petrian beudi, oUowed tticii back 
hair to gnw loox is inilatioo of the Huns, and donned ricMy embnidered tunia 
fuisiihra Mritb aleem wbicb txllied out in an octcaoidioary fashion fnun the 
wrist up to ibe ihoulder.” Some of them atried weapom regularly, osttnsibly 
to cbertiie the Greeny hut 0^ for the real fuiTxae of robbery and ntunier. 
See W. G. Holmes Thi Aft tf Jadniaa and TTusdffa, 11 , p. 454. 
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factors which have aiso to be taien into account in explaining 
the modem intensity of party. 

As late as the nineteen^ century, the sphere of party 
politics was still largely a sphere of the amateur. Politics was 
a great game, played by t^se who had sufficient leisure and 
were wilhng to devote their Idsure to its exdtements and its 
intricacies. But even games, when they are played on a great 
enough scale and ofier a suffident prospect of remuneration, 
run readily into professionalism ; and the great game of 
politics ran the more readily in that direction because it was 
always more than a game. Too much hung upon it for it to 
be leil entirely to the amateur : it was too mu^ a matter of 
general weal and woe to be ever merely a sport. Even in the 
aristocradc days of the eighteenth century Burke is already 
a professional poUtidan ; and he did not stand alone. When 
the days of aristocracy had passed away, and first the middle 
dass, and then the woj^ng classes, were drawn into the fray, 
pTofesuDnalism necessarily assumed a wider scope. Lai;^ 
party oiganizations required paid and permanent managen, 
who devoted themselves with zest to extending the scope and 
pressing the claims of the organizations which they served. 
Acquiring officen and offices, and acquiring, along with them, 
the funds necessary for their support, pardes became oiganized 
undertakings, analogous to ffie great industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings among which they moved. Hie move- 
ment did not stop there. Not only did the secretaries and 
managen of parties become professionals. The candidates 
who fought consdtucncics on behalf of parties, and who, if 
they were successful, embraced a parliamentary career as 
representatives of their party and advocates of its policy, 
followed the same trend. The professional party manager was 
accompanied by the professional party politician, who devoted 
his whole dme to the struggle of party politics and was remun- 
erated for his devotion. At first the remuneration was private, 
in the fonse that it came only from party fiinds : eventually it 
became also public, and by the beginning of the twentieth 
century the payment of membm of parlkmcnt from State 
fimds was a part of the general pdicy of parliamentary 
government 

This professionalism of party politics was an inevitable 
movement. On the one hand it was the necessary result of the 
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increased business and the prolonged sessions of legislative 
bodies, winch made demands on ^ tiine of tbdr tnemben 
that could only be generally met on the basis of fiill'time paid 
profesdonal work. On the other hand U was the necessary 
concomitant of the democratic process of enfranchisement ; 
for it was impossible to secure a true representation of the 
cn&ancbised masses by members who were drawn from their 
own ranks, and were in touch with thdr real feelings, unless 
those members were secured a livdihood which enaUed them 
to devote themselves fiilly to thdr duties of leprcsentation, 
But the new profession of the party poUtidan, at any rate in 
its initial stages and until it has settled down on the lees, none 
the less constitutes One of the cUfiiculties of contemporary 
democracy. It does so in two ways, In the first place, the 
zeal of the proftesional representative of party, whose life is 
devoted to its interests, and whose aim is the triumph of its 
policies, is a cause— though it is not the only cause-^ that 
accentuatloQ of party adiich imperils the balance and adjust* 
ment of dcmocralic institutions. From one point of view 
professionalism in politics is not dificrent in kind from pro> 
fessionalism in medicine or engineering, or journalism ; and 
from this point of view it is not to be blamed— or, for dia-t 
matter, praised — any more than these other forms of profes- 
aionahsm, like them, it is in its nature a lendering of skilled 
service, which is based on trmning and experience, in return 
for remuneration, But from another pcant of view, there is a 
great difTerence. The doctor or engineer or journalist may 
press the intetests and the claims of his profession; but at the 
most he is only seeking to increase the prestige and the 
remuneration which he and the other members of his pro- 
fessbn enjoy, in comparison with those enjoyed by the members 
of other pr^essions or occuparions. The profasional party 
polUidan— less self-interested, but more dangerous^-does not 
seek to increase the standing or the reward cf his predessioo, 
as such, in comparison with those of other professions ; he 
seeb to minify the claims and the authority (^his party, with 
which he has identified himself, gainst the claims the 
authority of other parties, and even, in the last resort, against 
the daima and the authority of anything else in the State. The 
professionalization of party politics not only strengthens the 
spirit of rivalry between the different parties : it alro tends to 
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produce an idolizadon of party at the expense of the general 
State. 

There is another way in which the sj^tem of professional 
party politics, in its early stages and before it has acquired the 
moderation ^ch conies irom length of expeiienoe, may 
adversely affect the State. Every pr^ession needs some code 
of professiona] ethics— some body of rules of honour by which 
die members voluntarily abide, in the interest of tiirir own 
good name, and for the sake of the general standing of their 
profession in tiie eyes of die community. The code of educs 
of the medical profession is as old as the oath of Hippocrates, 
and it thus goes back as far as the fifth century b.c. The 
essence of all such codes of professional ethics is that skilled 
service shall be faithfully rendered, wi± no ulterior object and 
without any breach of trust. The danger of a system of pro- 
fessional party politics, while it is still a new system, is the 
absence v/[ tl^ spirit of honourable obligation. The prao 
titioneis of the system are dose to the mainsprings of the State. 
They are justifid in using that position in the interests of the 
programme and the policy of their party ; but they will be 
tempted to use it in the interests of their party organization 
and their party adherents. It is difGcult — ^ugh it is no less 
imperative tbm it is difficult— to draw a dear line of division 
between promotion of the policy of a party and promotion of the 
interests of its supporters. Sut if this line is not drawn, sidllod 
service sinks into interested manipulation ; ulterior objects are 
allowed to enter, and breaches of professional trust are com- 
mitted. This is the cause of the cry of political corruption 
which has been raised, in many countries, against party 
politics, aud against the whole system of democracy of which 
party politics is an essential part. It is also a cause of the cry 
of inefficiency which has also been raised. Instead of rendering 
skilled service, the party politician has seemed to be guilty of 
the disservice of interested management of patronage and 
spoils ; and devoting hiirndf to such management, he has 
been accused of the crime of n^lcctii^ the c^nal interests 
of the State. Purity has revolted against corruption : patriotism 
has revolted agmnst inefficiency added to corruption ; and 
in the name both of purity and of patriotism, party politics 
and democracy at large have been brought to the bar of 
judgment, Too often ^ juc^ent has Ima pronounced by 
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one of the parties in the case. Some party group, claiming a 
monopoly of purity and patriotism,, has been the judge of 
other groups, and has pronounced a sentence of exconununica- 
don upon ^m. But there has been some real fire bdund ail 
die volume of smoic ; and there has been enough of cor- 
ruption, and enough of consequent inefficiency, in many 
systems of professional party politics, to establish a case 
against them. Not that such defects are peculiar to these 
systems. CorruptionaQdincffidencyarepossiblcinanygovetii-- 
meat ; they are even possible under the dictatorships which 
profess to swe the State from tiiem. But profession party 
governments, working under democratic conditions, neces- 
sarily live in the blaze of publicity, and wash their linen on 
the house-tops. Their scandals leap to the eye ; and there is 
no veil of censorship to shroud them fiom general view. 

§6. LBOISMTTVE ABSOLUTISU AND THE REACTION AQAINST IT 

The great electorate and the highly organized party with 
its system of professional politia are two of the internal 
political difficulties of democracy. A third, which is closely 
connected with both, but more particularly with the modem 
development of party, is the tendeocy of legislative bodies to 
encroach on the necessary powers and authority of the execu- 
tive. The development of parliamentary demoaacy on the 
Condoent, owing to a number of reasons, has been parlia- 
mentary (in a narrow sense) rather than democratic. It has 
been a development of one part of the system of democracy 
rather than a general dev^pment of all the parts. The 
example of France has been followed rather than that of 
Enghmd ; and the logic of formal reason, conjoined with a 
different set of historical memories, and more particularly with 
the memory of a Napc 4 eonic executive absolutism and its 
perils, has installed a sovereign Chamber as the residence and 
essence of the principle of democratic self-government, 

In England the various factors of democracy — the electorate, 
party, parliament, cabinet-^e all as old (at any rate in the 
germ) as the seventeenth century, and they have all punued 
a continuous evolution together since 1688. Ihey have settled 
down together in a workmg system under which each has 
found its place and functfon ; and while th^ have changed, 
both in themselves and in their relations to one another, none 
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of them has altered its essential nature or the essentia] nature 
of its reladoDs to the other {actors. In particular the continued 
survival of the Crown, with a continuous pmtige even if with 
altered prerogatives^ has preserved the dignity and the 
authority of the executive. The members of the calunet advise 
the 'Crown and detemune its action by their advice : they 
do so because they command the confidence and represent 
die authority of parliament ; but they are none &e less 
ministers of the Crown, and they derive a real dignity fiom 
the formal fact that they are in its service. It would he a 
paradox to argue that a balanced system of democracy postul- 
ates the existence of a monarchy. But it is none the less true 
that the survival of monarchy in England is integrally con- 
nected with the balance of our democratic system. The fact 
that the cabinet advises the Crown in the use of its prerogative 
powers, includiog the power of dissolution, is vital to its 
position, and vit^y affects its idation to parliament and the 
dectorate. 


In Trance the course of devdopmeot has been different, and 
a different logic has been applied to the results of a dii^nt 
devdopment. fieforo lyftg there was no parliament, no elec- 
torate, no system of parties ; there was only a tiadidanal but 
discredited system iff moa?urddcal absolutism. The system 
coUapsed in 1789 ; and France passed /«r saltm to the 
other extreme. A legislature, professing to he the expression 
and the incarnation of the ‘oadonal soveteignty ' of the 


people of France, dethroned the King and assumed the Grown. 


For some years the executive became as dust in the balance ; 


the legislature, with an untrained electorate, and with equally 
untrained and vtoleot parties, hdd the field. But an executive 
apelled by a pitchf^k tends to recur ; and in France it 
recurred in the new and imperial form of a popular dictator- 
ship, which used the machinery of the plebiscite to marry its 
autocracy to the idea, or rathw the form, of democracy, The 
revolutionary period between 1789 and 1815 thus left France 


with two different and opposed legades— the legacy cd l<^ 
lative omnipotence, and the legacy of the Napoleonic dictator- 
ship. There was a nominal Restoration ; but it was never 
more than nominal. The Revolution was always triumphant 
in idea ; and the real issue which vexed France was not that 


of Restoration or Revolution, but that of one interpretation of 
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the RcvolutioD or aaother. After {£70 the interpretstioa \^ch 
made the legiilativc body sovcrrign and omnipotent cvcnlualiy 
triumphed. There was still, indeed, tiirough the length and 
breadth of France, the tradidon of a strong local executive 
operative in the shape of the prelects of the departments, as 
there had always been since the time of dvc Napoleonic 
reconstruction. There was also, in the c^ta!, a strong central 
body o£ administrative officials, as there bad always bra rince 
the days of Louis XTV. But the master of Inth was the 
Assembly, which controlled them through cahincts of its own 
creation dependent for thrir existence upon its precarioua 
ffivour. It was now no longer a Napoleon, but a legisladve 
assembly, which controlled ^ destinies of France | ^ that 
assembly was lesolved to be master of cabinets, master of 
prefects, master of adnunistradve officials, and general master 
of France. li stood cmtantly on the alert against the whole 
executive side of government. It professed die doctrine of 
separation of powers; but it interpreted that doctrine to 
the cxecutive-'and not itself. 

The example of France has aBixted deeply the development 
of continent^ democracy ; but wnllaT causes have also tended 
to produce a sitnUar result even independently of example 
of France. The place of the ejBecudve in the system of dcnKh 
cncy has been generally depressed, because memorio of an 
(dd and indigenous ri^;ime of executive absoludfih have 
generally inspired a fear of its ambitions. On the one hand, 
the legi^dve has felt that it was Itsrif the true heir and suc> 
cesEor of the old plenary ejcccutlve, and it has magnified its 
inheritance ; on the othv hand, it has watched vdtb a jealous 
surveillance the operation the new and diminished form of 
the executive, in order to prevent its reversion to the 
type. But it ^ also felt, and it has also emphasized, its own 
independent titles to power and authority. Elected fay the 
people, and sustained by the tributary currents of electoral 
opinion, a plenary legislative can claim to be the general 
reservoir and the central dcariog-house of the whole elec* 
torate. The hive of parties, and the focus on vriiich all the 
many lines of party fbnnation convey, it can also claim to 
be t^ general bank in which all the capital of social thought 
is invested. The logic udiich seeb to feid a penonal pnmm 
of the ibrecs and fecttxn of detnocracy, and is not content 
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to think of each &;tor as playing its appointed part in a 
general and impersonal scheme of discusdoo, can eadly find 
satisi^tion in die nthronement of the le^latuie. 

The enthroned l^lature sita permanently for the vshole of 
its appmnted term, widiout any fear of dissoludoa> There is 
noticing tcT send it bath to an electorate which may have 
ceased to sustain it, and which it may have ceased to reflect 
The parties in such a legislature are fiee, for the whole period 
of its tenure, to weave mid unweave the webs of cabinet in a 
successioa of combinations. The committees appointed by 
such a legislature become permanent commissions, sbanng 
authority with the calunet in the sphere of their operation ; 
they turn the opposition into a plurality of oppositioas, which 
not only can criticize, but may actively thwart, the responsible 
government. Even the individual memben of such a legis- 
lature may become so many soverdgns. They may move 
grants of supply fiir purposes which they seek to promote ; 
they may exert pressure on ministers in the exercise of patronage 
or the general course of administrative action : they may 
make the individual legislator, as. well as the emporate legis- 
lature, a master of the executive. 

Even in point of logic the enthnmed legislature is vulnmable. 
If it can be mgued that the legislature is a pHmm mHU, it 
can also be argued that the dectorate, or the party, is a pritu 
moiilt. Behind legislatures stand the electorates ^m which 
they proceed ; behind both legislatures and electorates stand 
the p^es which seek to be the ultimate main-springs of both. 
If we seek a ‘ first cause we may find the l^slatuTetiethioned 
in favour of some other force which claims to be even more 
ultimate ; or, short of that, we may find other forces seeking to 
associate themselves with the legislature in the potion of 
‘ joint first cause.* The latter is what actually happened under 
some of the new democratic constitutions whidi arose after 
1918. There was a supreme legislature^ometimes uni- 
comeraf^with its permanent committees and its general 
<jaim to dominate executive government : there was a supreme 
electorate, anned with powers of referendum and initiative : 
there were would-be supreme patties, ttitb their party lists 
and their schemes of ' integral ’ proportional representation 
for cnfittdng the lists upon the electorate. The supremacy 
of the legislatare was thus combined with rival supremacies 

4»s H 
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which it evoked into sympathetic but rival acdon ; and 
whatever it might have achieved if it had enjoyed a free field, 
it was actually doomed to work with allies who were also 
rivals and advenaries. 

If it is vulnerable in logic, the enthroned legislature is still 
more vulnerable in its personnel and its actud composition. 
A legislature is not an abstraction or an impenonal force ; it > 
is an actual body of men, which will command as much power 
and authority as its members command respect and deference. 
Every government is grounded in opinion. If the govern- 
ment is conducted by a large legislature, which is not secluded 
in awful state, but acts on the public stage in the ordinary 
light of day, it must be grounded in opinion even more deeply 
than other forms if it b to command an equal authority. But 
the bold of legislatures on general opinion has not increased 
with their claims. It has ra^er decreased. Even if the quality 
and status of thrir members had remained constant, their 
prestige would none the less have dinunished under the con- 
ditions of modem lifo. Publicity has a fierce glare : it breeds 
familiarity ; and familiarity, even if it does not breed con- 
tempt, b not the parent of deference. Thb b not all Hie 
Icgblatures of the nineteenth century, newly risen to life, and 
encircled by the halo of a success^ vindication of liberty, 
were a glory, a myth, a political cult. The Icgblatures of the 
twentieth century have been soiled by use and staled by 
custom : they are not a new song, and they are less grateful 
to the ear. We mi^t thus have expected, in any event, some 
decline in the prestige of legblative bodies ; but the decline 
has been hastened by a growing suspldon, jiut or unjust, that 
the quality and status of the members of these bodies is not 
what it was. They are felt to be no longer amateurs, but the 
professional players of the commercialized game of party 
politics. They are paid ; and while we pay Up-service to the 
saying that the latourer b worthy of hb hire, we abo feel 
that he b somehow less worthy because he receives it. They 
serve, more obviously than ever before, the needs of their 
party and their side : they seem to be the sectaries of party 
rather than the free representatives of the whole common- 
wealth ; and while we admit the need of party, and are 
ready to applaud the party of our choice, we are not equally 
ready to admit the need, or to applaud the role, cf the 
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professional partisan. An attitude of distrust has taken the place 
of the older attitude of deference. Lord Bryce, writing some 
twenty years ago, ended his study of modem democrades with 
the words, ' Democracy will -never perish dll after Hope has 
expired *. But his own hopes had grown somewhat dim ; and 
he confesses, on a page which is headed * Decline of Legis' 
laturcs that ‘ the reputation and moral authority of elected 
legislatures . . . have been declining in almost every country 
Lord Bryce’s book was published in 1931. It was followed, 
in the very next year, by the beginning of a movement which 
has since spread far and wide. It is a movement of what may 
be called ‘ executive reaction and the Fascist march on 
Rome was its first great manifestation. It is a movement 
broader and deeper, as we shall see in the issue, than mere 
executive reaction ; but that reaction is one of its cardinal 
and primary elements. The executive which had been elimi- 
nated, or at any rate subjugated, by the legislature has returned 
into the field, and turned on its sut^'ugator. The extreme of an 
enthroned legislature has been met and answered by the 
other extreme of an executive dictatorship. True, the executive 
dictator can claim that he has party behind him, no less than 
the le^lature had. The only difference— but it is large— is 
that he has a sing^ party at his back, while the legislature 
had a plethora of parties. True, again, the executive dictator 
can claim that be has the electorate with him, and that he is 
its reservoir and general bank, as much as [or more than) the 
legislature was. He can accordingly plead that democracy is 
not dead, but has only suffered a change, and a change for 
the better, into a system of representation by one great popular 
leader. But if party and the electorate still subsist, and if 
(we may also add) there still survives some form of le^Uture, 
for the 5^ of etiquette and in order to preserve the cere- 
mooiak of legislation, the primary and cardinal element in the 
new system is the enthremed executive. It is the executive 
whidi has now its permanent tenure of office ; and just as the 
old legislature could not be dissolved by the executive, so the 
new executive cannot be dismissed by the legislature. It is 
the executive which is now master of tiae le^ature, just as 
the old legislature had been the master of the executive. But 
the new executive, in its reaction, goes even further in ±e way 
> firjee, Mtim Omecra^, It, p. 633. 
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of executive control tlian the lecture had gone m the viray 
of legislative controL It vests itself with legislative power by 
some form of Lex re^a, ceremonially passed in the legislature, 
which gives the force of law to its proclamations. It becomes, 
in form as well as in substance, an organ of legislation as well 
as an aecutive organ. 

§ 7. DEMOCRACY' Be AM ESA OF ECOMOMtC AND SdENimC 
CMANOE 

To the catabguc of the difficulties of democracy there is 
another still to be added. This is a difficulty winch is due, 
not to the orgam of democracy and die defects into which they 
may fall, but to the nature of the funedons which they have to 
discharge and (he speed with ^ch they have to discharge 
them under the conditions of modem life. The functions of 
government have become largely economic : the speed at 
which they have to be discharged has become bewiMering. 
The difficulty is not peculiar to democracy ; it is common to 
all forms of government. But it presses with particular wdght 
upon democracy. Democracy is the government of all : 
economic proM^ affect all, but they also affect difierent 
sections dilferendy ; and how can all arrive at any agreed 
solution, or inderi at any solution, when they arc vexed by 
deep diSerences of oudook and interest? Deinocracy, again, 
is not in its nature congenial to rapid decision : based on a 
process of ebscussion, it has a great need goArtf iJ dei 
tempo ; and time is now flying too rai^y to dispense its 
beneflts. 

Democracy in ite nature has always carried economic 
implications. In the days of struggle, when men were ^taring 
for a democratic su&age and parliamentary institutiona, they 
were also agitating for something which lay behind and beyond 
their more immediate objects. They did not merely desire the 
vote '. they desired a key to unlock a new world in which the 
sofster utterosts of privilqge would be corrected, and equal 
justice, directed to a more equal distribution <ff happmess, 
would be established. In the days of achievement, v^en a 
general suflrage and a representative parliament had become 
accomplished facts, the economic consequences of democracy 
became still dearer. New sodM classes been eofraadtised ; 
their interests and their denies found public expression ; and 
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political reorganizadon was seen to involve, by a natural and 
inevitable logic, an increasmgtneasuie ofsodal reconstruction. 
To stop short at political change is to stop in the middle of 
a river. Few will be content with such a posidon ; and most 
hands ^1 be outstretched ripas uUerioris oToore. 

The economic consequences of democracy become still more 
obviofos -when we consider the new capitalistic epoch of 
mechanical change and industrial revolution in which it has 
struggled to birth and in ^ch it is still engaged. In a period 
of static methods of production and traditional standards of dis- 
tribution there may be but little incentive to questioning. In a 
period in which methods of production are rapidly changing 
and the standards of distribution arc constantly changing with 
them— chaining too, as it seems, erratically, and in flat 
violation of all established tradition — there will be an abund- 
ance of questions. It was among such questions that modem 
democracy was bom : we may almost say that it was Jhm 
these questions that it was bom. In that sense capitalism— in 
its modem form, and so &r as it has been tiie parent, or at 
any rate the brother, of change— has not been hostile to 
democracy ; it has rather been the incentive and stimulus 
to democratic thought and democratic aspiration. It has 
produced a vast material which invited and demanded 
universal discussion ; it has led, above everything else, to the 
institution of systems of government by discussion. Capitalism 
did not invent democracy in order to govern under its shadow. 
But it has helped, none the less, to produce it— mlgri lui. 

But if the questions provided by capitalism have helped to 
produce democracy, it does not fdlow that democracy is able 
to provide the answers to those questions. Apart the 
fiiTiHaiti<>T>rni difficulty, to which we must presently return, 
that those who have to give the answers are themselves divided 
by deep divisions of outlook and interest, there is another and 
minor difficulty, which is none the less becoming increatingly 
grave and serious. Tlie ultimate result of long years of 
scientific discovery and mechanical invention, from the steam- 
engine to wireless telegraphy and the aeroplane, has been an 
obvious acceleration of the pace of human life. The production 
and the distribution of wealth have been revolutionized ; but 
that is not the whole of the revolution. Our minds too work 
with different tools ; and a different apparatus of life affects 
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the wb<de process of ddiberadon and dcciactn. Kapadity 
conuDunicatioa, both physical and mental, has become the 
mark of our dmts. K^^dity of commumcadon not only 
mvoNes a new rapidity of dclihoratioD and dedaton ; it aho 
invoWo a new and increasing centralization of dedtion. The 
great business setdes its ailain in the head oihec ; scattered 
ambassadotf, of old almost pleupotentiatia, ba^^ become the 
dependents of the Foreign 0£^. The cornmissioaer of an 
kdian (hstrict has to look to die provincial governor, the 
governor to the Viceroy, the Viceroy to the Secretary 
State in Whitehall. In itself this process of die centralization 
of decuios dom not seem zrecess^y advene to the power 
and prestige of legislative bodies, They are central organs ; 
and they can, as such, vindicate a right to the privily of 
central dedsion. But the rules of procedure of legislative 
bodio are intended to secure the benefit of time for a pro* 
tracted dlscusdoa of policies and measures ; and though such 
bodies aw capable of acting with sudden rapidity in an 
emergency, they cannot in their nature act viith a regular 
rapidity. Meanwhile the pace of the mutatiom of ior^ 
aflain increases ; the wheel of economic vidstitudes, in 
relations between country and country, revolves more rapidly, 
and throws up sudden problems d currency, quotas, mid 
tariffi ; even intomally thi^ may be sudden emergencies in 
the working, of a scheme d unemployinent relief or in the 
relations between employers and workers in a ' key ’ industry, 
or on some political issue of freedom of speech or meeting. iUl 
this enures to the benefit of the central executive. Whether 
or no an instant dedtion is really necessary, it is expected by 
the temper of our minds ; and we naturally look to tirose who 
can give it most instantly. We are taught— not only by the 
Press, which has its own reasons for lomg the word, but also 
by all the rush which we sec around us— to think in terms of 
* crisis and die word ‘ crisis ' (which in its origmal Greek 
fbnn means simply dedtion) evokes the idea and Ihe expecta- 
tion of instant solution. The wdHde spiritusd process of demo- 
cracy tbns seems to be challenged by the new pace d matter 
in our modem world. We have set matter, in all its forms, to 
move more quv^y ; and we are inevitably iniluenecd, in the 
motion of our own minds, by the increasbg motion of matter 
which we have ourselves produced. Phytics react upon 
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politkg the new physical enmosment wth which we have 
suRoimded the whole of our life alTects our political systems 
and the whole order of our societies. 

There is an old and simple proverb which says, * The more 
haste, the less speed It does not follow hrom onr greater 
rapidity that ire ate attaining better soludoos, or even that 
we arc attaining any solution. Perhaps all great decisions on 
carnal issues are slowly and surely matured. But for our 
own day, and la this geueradoa, wc have to reckon with a mood 
of Impatieuce, which belongs to a period of rapid mechanical 
change and may pass away when we settle down into our 
new emviroiunent. TTus impatience is one of the causes of dhat 
‘ crisis of democracy ’ whi^, in its turn, is one of the many 
' crises * among which we live. It leads us to look for sudden 
salvations and sudden saviours. It throws out of gear, for the 
time being, the steady process of democratic discussion. >^th 
ah the means of t^tid publidty and instantaneous com- 
munication— the talking film, the broadcast voice, the rapid 
dash by aeroplane— a new system of electric and instan- 
taneous czccudve 'cadetship now finds its opportunity., Nor 
is it only the technology of physics, and the new marvels of 
physical invention, which piWde the opportunity. It is also 
what may be called the tedmoh^ of psychology. The pure 
and experimental study of psy^ology, like pure and 
experimental study of phyrics, is a pure addition to the total 
sum of human knowledge. But there is a form of technical or 
applied psychology— the psychology not of the laboratory and 
the studfflt, but of the market-place and the man of affairs— 
which has also to be takcu into account. It provides a tech- 
nique which can substitute an induced mass-emotion, by the 
use of appropriate stimuB, for the rational process of general 
discussion, When we are taking stock of the influence which 
applied icioicc, in all its various forms, is exerting upon the 
conduct and temper of politics, wc must not forget the i^ucnce 
of applied psychology. 

It is a focile and a foolish generalization which makes 
modem science, in any of its applications, the natural foe of a 
democratic government. The student rf natural sdence is not 
rapoQsible for the application of foe results which he attains ; 
and it would be a treason to the cause of science if any scientist 
allowed hioQseff to be stoptped, by a ptuphedc foar of possible 
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icsulU, iroiii treading the path of discovery and invention to 
its uithnate end. The e^ of scientific invention will be 
gradually interred ; the ultimate good will live permanendy. 
loidally, smd on a short run, it is those who can make a quick 
profit who hasten to adopt the results of saentific inventiDii ; 
in the long run the general community turns them to the 
benefit of ita own general and pennanent purposes. If demo- 
cracy has the root of life in it (and on all our aigument it has), 
it will not be l^t by a whole multitude of new utventtons : it 
will bend them to itself AH the new speed of communication, 
all the new methods of inSuencing opinion, everything which 
physics and psychology can give, can be taken up into the 
process of democracy and used to improve its worUng. If in 
the beginning, the pace dusters, and if, in the early stages, dm 
electorate and parSament are IcR and the executive 
(voluntarily and through ambidon, or invduntarily and in its 
own despite} nms ahead and in solitude, these ate the incidents 
of tbt b^mung and of the early stages. Even in the early 
stages a scientific investioti such as broadcastiiig, if it is caught 
betimes and made serviceable to the genual intention and 
character of the State, can prove itself a new asset and an 
added power to the working ^democratic institutions. It can 
provide a ibrum of discussion, as wide as the nation and open 
to the cars of the whide nation, in which Issues can be debated 
gravely by representatives of diffident views and policies : it 
can serve, as we have already had reason to note, to make 
the great dectcrate of our times no less capable of reasoned 
and sustained aigument than the fin smaller electorates of the 
nineteenth century. Applied psychology itsdf, whatever the 
level of its present achievements may be, can render, and may 
yet render, large services to the cause of reasonable human 
self-govumnent. Men have to understand themseWes as 
individuals in all their range, in thdr dim instincts as weS as 
in thdr conscious purpmes, before they can govern themselves 
as individuab. Vlhat » true of the individual is also true, in 
this respect, the whole community, The more the com- 
munity undeiatand) the instincts to which it is ptoue, and 
the emotions by which it is liable ^ be swayed, tbe nune it 
becomes their master and the master of die whole of its life. 
There is room, and to spare, for an applied sdence cf sodal 
psychology which will seek to give this undentanding, and, by 
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giving it, to lay a healing hand on our pertiuhatiotti. Social 
psychology may well develop inm a ibim of sodal therapeutics 
which can ease the whole process of sodal life.' 

§8. DEUOGRACr Ur BELATZON TO MODBR}; UKTHCmS OF 

PBooircnoff and DBTwwmoN 

The material end mechanical changes in the equipment and 
the pace of hfe, and their influences on the behaviour of nations 
and the conduct of narional government, form only one aspect 
of the general revolution of environment which aflbets all the 
actiwty of modem society. There is another and more fiinda' 
mental aspect, which 1 ^ already been mentioned, and to 
which we must now return. The general revolution of environ* 
ment not only involves physical changes in the equipment and 
pace of Hfe : it also involves econoodc chai^ in the pro- 
duction and distribution of we^th. h is not only a revolution 
in the world of physics : it is also a revolution in the world of 
ecoDomlcs. Behind all systems of politics, including the system 
of democracy, there stands the system of economics. That 
system, in its present form, presents every system of politics 
with tite profoiindest and the most persistent problems which 
it has to foce. But it presents them to democracy in the 
acutest and most serious form. 

There is the problem, in the flnt place, of the organization 
of the economic system for its primary purpose of production. 
That organization, in almost all States, is capita&tic. The 
owner d capital icsouices, or the agent who acts on behalf 

^ Tbia wai tht tun of Giabain tVattan la a leUa ta the vnua:, wtitlM oa 
tht EVE oT ihe last Vlu (ss July i^u), he defined it ai JbUow t ' The »d«l 
uyehokoui it bound to ^ emi^y and primanb vnth tmofbebaww. 
Hit puiwte, as I conceive it, is euiitdy pracdcal He is aiming . . . at a loct 
of social theraiKUtio. PordiacpiipiOKheiwiKeafindouthoiraiKmialman 
viill hdme in the URROce of a given stimulus, and how tht, by ebaitgit^ the 
sdmului, you can chsnge hit bchaviout.’ 

Then aiu two fituher sentcnca b the Icti^ (f July 1014 which iit wartfa 
VUDting. We are ^ to distingtnsb between the ntwemsoranotion and iuiiuct, 
and tbue of leatan and tefleuion. Graham Walln the wiito’s attentioa 
to the ' false djehoto^ of all nnima leading to aclioa as munitiiig chhet of 
uanfieedag ohedieiKe to iittitaetive impu^ or of a series of fidly emt^oot 
kgicat conelusions '. ‘ 1 bdieve', he continued, ‘ that, tlic ootiMi Htemaiive 
for the ordioaty man in actual life is between the bllowiM of Kndnet and [thit 
^’ibwEiB of| raredon ; but that nfleetnn in otditiary life emuiats i^pnKtm 
laigely sulMonesous, culcing smaD use of laaguage, w diiecicd by OP lexica] 
■ytum.’ In a wonl, we an lea radonal than we thiuh in what we ^ ox 
reasoning, and pcriiays iust fcr <haa naion more ratiim^ thanwe tlunk in what 
H« ca8 ow insinetivc unpu^- A tadr is chut Ud fer the trarii of the eoeia? 
piyifeologiit in seduDg to rationalize intpuhe. 
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of ±e owner or a number of associated owners, controls and 
determines, in virtue of such ownership, the process of pro- 
duction and the action of the workers who arc engaged in the 
process. In its unqualified form, capitalistic organization is a 
iorm of autocracy or absolutism. Id practice it is never 
unqualified. On the one hand the legislatiou of States, wha^ 
ever the ibnn of their government, generally imposes con- 
ditions (beginning with what are called factory laws, but not 
ending with such laws) on the process of production. On 
the other hand combinations of workers apply the force of 
numbers and the menace of a concerted withdrawal of labour 
to impose further conditions of thdr own. But the qualified 
autocracy or absolutism of capitalistic organization still falls 
short of economic democracy. We may call it, by a contra- 
diction of terms, a limited absolutism, which naturally seeks 
to escape its limits, and on which (so long as it esdsts) com- 
binations of workers will as naturally seek to impose new 
limits. 

When we turn firom production to the distribution of the 
product, we are confronted by the same general situation. 
The owners of capital resources, or the agents for the owners, 
control and detcrniine, in virtue of such ownership, the process 
by which the results of industry are distributed in profits and 
wages. The control is qualified in the same way as the control 
of process of production is qualified ; thoi^ it is seldom 
qualified (at any rate in so far as the action of the State is 
concerned) to the same extent. On the one hand the State 
may correct the distribution of the results of production by 
instituting a minimum wage for workers, or by limiting profits, 
or by imposing taxes which largely M on owners of capital and 
go to provide social services for the benefit of worken. On 
the other hand combinations of workers may seek to use thdr 
baigaioiog power to affect the process of distribution in thdr 
own favour. By botii of these metiiods, a limited absolutism 
b again made to take the place of unqualified autocracy. 

Democratic States, like otiier forms of State, have used thdr 
authority to limit capitalbm by law, and they have left scope 
to Trade Unions (though never an absolutely free scope) to 
impose further limits by the method of collective bargaining 
with employers. We need not here pause to enquire whether 
they have imposed mtt limits, or have left Trade Unions mxt 
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scope to impose further limits, than other forms of States have 
done. We have to face larger quesdow. There is, first of all, 
a question of logic. Can democracy, in its nature, oo>adst with 
any form of economic absolutism, however limited ? Does it 
not naturally and lo^cally involve a parallel system of 
economic democracy, under which the control of production 
and distribution, in every industry and in every &ct!ory, is 
vested not in a limited autocracy, but in a free partnei^p 
of all the agents concerned, who will all determine by common 
rules, based on a common agreement and attained by a process 
of common discussion, both the processes of productioa and 
the methods of distribution ? Such a partner^p would not 
necessarily involve the substitution of a system of social 
ownership of capital resources for the existing system of private 
ownership. In other words, it would not necessarily entail the 
institution of socialism. On the contrary, it would be com- 
patible \rith the private ownership of capital resources, if only 
that owneiship wtie' diffused, or agreement could he attained 
that it should be progressively di^cd, atnong all the agents 
engaged in production. But if the ideal of economic demo- 
cracy, thus expressed in the form of free partnership, would not 
necessarily involve the institution of socialism, it would 
necessarily entail the ending of capitalism in its present form, 
as a system which vests the control of production and distribut- 
ion in a body of owners distinct from, and superior to, the 
other annts concerned in the economic process. We are thus 
I^roughno a second question. This is a question of fact and 
practice. Oan any democratic community, as a matter of fact 
and in actual practice, reasonably hope to achieve, by the 
democratic process of discussion and compromise, a solution of 
the economic problem which involves the ending of capitalism, 
in its present form ? Is it not too hopelessly divided into two 
camps, one standing stiffly for the present form of capitalism, 
and the other standing no less stiffly for the institution of a new 
system of socialism ? We seem to be plunged into a dilemma. 
On the one hand, democracy ought to secure some economic 
order of society which is congenial with its own nature and is 
attained by its own process. On the other hand, its process 
seems inadequate to attain the solution which is congenial 
with its nature. The process of debate and compromise seems 
incapable of attaining that solution, or indeed any solution at 
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aU, when there is no common ground on which to debate, and 
no middle term on which we can compromise. 

It is the second of these questions— the question of fact and 
practice— which is die cardinal question. If die members of 
a democratic community can agree to tbink together about a 
solution of economic probleim which agrees with ttie logic and 
character of their community, they will find one. We cannot 
predict the exact solution which they will find, and we cannot 
jay down in advance the precise conditions to which it must 
conform. If we seek to do so, we shall be contradicting the 
spirit of democracy ; we shall be saying what men must 
Aink, and not leaving them &cc to think. If we believe in 
democracy we must believe in the ' heuristic ’ of democracy, 
and we must not seek to prescribe for it exaedy what it shall 
find. The question before us is not therefore the question of the 
precise nature of the soludon which has to be found ; it is the 
question of the capadty for finding any solution, when the issue 
in question is the issue of economics. Can the memben of a 
democradc community agree to think together on that issue, or 
must they think separately, in two distinct and divided camps ? 
Is it possible, on that issue, and in that respect, to believe in 
the democratic process and the heuristic of democracy, or dre 
we condemned to disbelief and despair ? The answer we give 
to diat question will transcend die immediate economic issue, 
and will determine our general attitude to the general capacity 
of democracy. If it cannot solve the greatest of issues, it will 
stand condemned, whatever the triumphs which it can cele- 
brate, or the hopes which it may nouri^, in other fields. 

§ 9. THE IDEA OF OAPrTALIffnG DEMOCRACY 

Disraeli, over ninety years ago, published a novel, entitled 
^U, er tite Tow .Mriim. A few years afterwards, in 1848, 
Marx and Engels issued the Communist Manifesto, in which 
the two nations were baptized as die proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. Names have power, When once we have taken a 
notion and given it a sounding name, we readily transplant 
it from the notional world into the actual, and we vest it 
with life and motion. The two nations, the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie, capital and labour — these names and labels 
have been turned into living and personal forces, engaged in a 
struggle which overshadows and dominates everything else. 
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The dualism is simple^too simple t? do justice to the multi- 
plicity of actual life, which is not all plain black and white ; 
but its very simplicity is cogent Under the influence of this 
dualism it is easy to see everywhere ‘ two and two, one against 
another’. Politics, like the rest of life, can be sdiematized on 
this system. There will then he, oa the one hand, an argamzed 
weal^-owning class, anxious to preserve and increase 
wealth, and striving to use the maciunery of politics for this 
object : dscie wiU equally be, on the other, an organized non^ 
wealdiy class, anxious (under the same impulse of econonuc 
necessity) to redistribute wealth, and striving to me the 
machinery of politics for the actiievement of that olyect. On 
this bam the process of democracy is subjected to two contrary 
stresses ; and the result of the process necessarily depend 
on their relative strength, It vriU not be common ddibenitiofl 
which wfll decide econonuc issues. It wifl be diflinent and 
confiicdng stresses. When one of tbe stresses is greater, wc 
shall have iriiat is called capitalistic democracy. When the 
other is greater, the victory ^ lie wiih what is termed social 
democracy. But there wUl never be pure and simple demo- 
cracy. That can never emt after the two antagotmts have once 
entered the scene — or until they both leave it. 

If we pursue this line of interpietadon, wc are confronted 
by the that ‘ capitalistic democracy ’ is now gener^y in 
the ascendant, This seems, at Arat right, a paradox. Universal 
suffrage is now the rule : under universal suffinge the non- 
wealthy class is the great majority of the dectorate ; and the 
stress of that class should tb^orc be &r the greater. But 
there is an explanadon of this paradox which may easily, and 
not unjustly, be pressed. Hie electorate is not the whole of 
the system of democratic machinery. It is only one part of 
the system ; and it is influenced by other parts. We must 
therefore study the whole of the system of democracy in order 
to understand the actual play of the stresses to which it Is 
subject If we do so, it is contended, we shall readily see why 
the stress (or ' pull ’} of capitalism is the stronger. 

The argument may be staled in some such terms as these. 
Omocntcy is a process of ducussion. Discussion requires 
publicity— full and lair publicity— lor every pmnt of view. 
That requirement is not satbfi^ so long as the power of 
wealth controls the means of publicity. Hic weahhowning 
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class can at present acquire a predominant weig'ht in the 
process of discussion, not in the strength of what it has to say, 
and not by the inherent vtdue of case which it seeks to 
put, but in the strength of its purse and by the adventitious 
power of its monetary resources. In this way the process of 
discussion is perverted. It is not controlled by the we^ht of 
argument : it is directed by the power of wealth. That power 
is able to influence every organ of democracy. In the first 
place it can influence party. The subventions of the wealthy 
to party funds help to determiiie the policies of parties and the 
programmes whidi they put before the electorate. The first 
beginnings and the original springs of deliberation arc already 
choked. In the second place, wealth can influence the Press 
and the whole of the machmery by which opinions are pub- 
lished. It can provide an easy course for ^e dissemination 
of its own particular set of opinions : it can multiply the papers 
and publications by which they are expressed : it can create 
the illusion that they are universally held; and it may 
succeed in imposing the illusion upon the electorate. Influenc- 
ing party and the Press, wealth can already influence, in- 
directly, the electorate and parliament ; but it also influences 
them immediately. The rich can woo and win constituencies : 
they have the leisure for parliaments, or if they leave parlia- 
mentary duties to others they have the means for securing 
assiduous advocates of their views in the Chamber and its 
lobbies. In a word, ‘ money talb ’ ; and government by talk 
is really government by money. Lenm had a solid basis for 
his opinion when he wrote that ‘ the democratic republic is 
the best possible form for capitalism, and therefore, once cajtital 
has gained control ... of tins very best form, it establishes its 
power so securely, so firmly, that no change of persons, or 
institutions, or parties, in the bourgeois republic can shake it 

t Tovre^ the end of {4 Lenin iIh writa: 

' We are in isvaur of a denucretic republic u the bat fom of the State fi>r the 
pTcieiarint under capitaluin.* There it no real incoiaiiteticy between ihe two 
luttmenu. The demoaatic Stale oflen a See held Ibr both aides— with a great 
deal of favour, initially, |br the ride of capital ; but that favour ia gradually 
corrected by the growth et the organization of labour, and tfaia ia the reaaon why 
the danocratic State ia (or rather becoina) ' the bat form of the Slate fbr the 
prdetaiiat under cafataiam.’ The coriectitA, howeva, can never rewh, in 
Lenln'a view, in the eatabliahment of hHlr"” or compromise. It can only roult 
in a final Aemueddoo, which ahatten the detaoaatic Stale. The receptacle 
which has contaiacd, even auitained, both aida ia finally expladed by that 
Lut conflicti 
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Crudely stated, in such a form, the theory of ' capitalistic 
democracy * is hardly convincing. It b tme enough that, on 
any argument, the dice are loaded in iavoor of the wealthy 
advocate of opinioa. It is seldom that opinions carry weight 
jn pure proportion to their intrinsic merit. A little experience 
of life b sufficient to teach us that the opinions of those who 
command prestige— whethw the prestige be derived from 
official poritioD, or from Inrth, or from wealth— have an 
influence \riiich b out of proportion with their inherent value. 
Those who have held office, and then rdinqubhed or lost it, 
are suffidently aware of thb simple truth. The pure struggle 
of opinions, on their own merits, b hardly ever achieved in 
any community. But it b one thing to admit that wealth, like 
office or birth, adds an inevitable (and yet, in a sense, an 
artificial) weight to the opinions of its possessor ; it b another 
thing to contend that xvealth can purchase and pervert general 
opinion. We pay too great a compliment to the power of 
wealth when we think that it can purchase the victory not 
merely of its own opinions, but of its own interested ojnmons, 
fbr the price of mere money. The victory of any cause has to 
be bought at a higher price ; and that price b the reason and 
justice inherent in the cause. It b a low view of human nature, 
as well as too great a compliment to the power of wealth, to 
imagine that any offier price will ever be generally accepted. 
Men sell many thii^ fbr money ; but one thing which they 
do not readily sell b their convictions. There b a curious blend 
of lofiy idealbm and bitter cynicbm in those who hate the 
idea, but magnify the power, of capitalism. They believe 
with passion in a new and ideal dispensation which transcends 
capitalbm, and they must therefore also logically believe in 
the higher capacities of human nature which are necessary for 
its aeWevement ; but they believe equally, and with no less 
passion, in the corrupting power of the present order of 
capitalbm, and in the liability of human nature to succumb 
to the power of corruption. It b oflen the tendency of the 
idealist to divorce hb ideal finm the ground of reality — to 
magnify the ideal beyond the reach realization, and to 
vilify the real beyond the power of rco^nidon. Thb mixture 
of idealbm and pcssunbm — thb divorce between reaiity 
and die ideal— naturally issues in an advocacy of the method 
of revolution. When the ideal b absolutely divorced from the 
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real, it b only the u«e of force can bring them together 
again. 

If we explore the ground of actual reality, we shall hardly 
find that it wanants the theory of ‘ capit^dc democracy.' 
Any democratic govenunent must indeed be influoiced by the. 
stress of capialbm ; and that stress may even be traced by 
those who limit the field of thdr vision Inst use strong glasses 
within that field, in the courts of law as well as in parties and 
the Press. But democratic governments are also ioEuenced by 
the stress of organized labour ; and the ca{ntalbt himsdf b 
pnme to think that the democracy under which he lives, and 
in which he b taxed and otherwise regulated, b the opposite 
of capitalistic. If we are to interpret politia in terms of class, 
we must admit that the non-wealthy class b at least as well 
organiaed as the wealth-owning class : indeed, to all appear- 
ances, it b better organized, and it b certainly more united 
by a spirit of solidaiity. Organized labour can rabe its own 
funds to sustain a party devoted to its interests. The policies 
and programme of that party arc presented steadily to the 
electorate : they are present in the very b^innings, and at 
the sprir^head, of national deliberadon. Labour, again, has 
its Prtss and its publications ; and just because it b news, 
even if for no other reason, it also commands the attention, 
and receives the notice, of the general Press. Oral report and 
the spoken word arc also at its service in the dries in which 
men congregate; and even though it may be held to be 
weaker in the Press, it must be accounted stranger on the 
platfwm than any of the other parries. Labour, too, no less 
than wealth, can woo and win consdtuendes ; it can hold 
them permanently in the great centres of industry ; it can 
provide advocates of its cause in parliament who are no less 
assiduous, and no less effective, than the advocates of other 
causes. In the face of the electorate, and in the field of party, 
the Press, and parliament, labour thus stands on a gener^ 
equality with its opponents. In some other respects it has 
even t^ advantage. Labour has an economic organization, 
parallel to and connected with its political organization, which 
generally, and on the whole, adds to its strength, though it 
may sometimes prove an embarrassment. In England the two 
organizations are connected with a peculiar intimacy. The 
Trade Union movement has never been with us, as the 
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GonfiSd^ation G6i£rale du Travail has been in France, a move- 
ment sq)aratc from the political ot^ganizatioa of the Labour 
party : it has not even, as was the case in Germany down to 
1933, contented itself with acting as an independent economic 
ally of the workers’ political party. The English Trade Unions, 
since the beginning of the present century, have been regular 
members of the Labour party, aCEliated to it for political 
purposes even while they also continue to act independently, 
for economic purposes, in thdr own field. But in any case, 
and in all countries, whether the economic organization of 
labour is dovetailed into or separate fixim its political orgaoiza- 
tion, it is generally an integral part and a powerful factcff in a 
solid and sympathetic organization of labour. 'When we speak 
in tenns of two nations or classes, we must not forget that 
if one of them can rely on the subtle and pervaave effixts of 
wealth, the other can rely on the massive weight not only of its 
political party, but also organized and cohesive economic 
associations. 

§ 10. THE IDEA OF THE TWO JtIVAL DEMOCRACIES 
So fiiT as the argument has gone, it may be said to prove, 
or at any rate to suggest, that on the ground of actual reality it 
is tmposrible to speak in the overrsunpliSed terms of * ca^tal- 
istic democracy in which the capit^tic class is suppo^ to 
eaclude the workers from any efTcctive share in the esmidse 
of power by the subtlety and the ramifications of its influence. 
At the very least we must set by the side of ' capitalistic 
democracy ’ another and rival ‘ labour democracy with its 
own equipment and its own native source of strength. Arc 
we then to believe in two democracies, and not one ; and are 
we to hold that the two arc inetrievably divided ? Is that 
the lesson which we must learn if we place ourselves on the 
^ound of actual reality ? In that case we shall have escaped 
from the ov^-simplidty oi capitalistic democracy only to fril 
into the utter dualism of two opposed democrades vdudi 
somehow co-cxist but cannot co-operate. We shall have one 
democracy based on the primary prindple of private property 
in cajntal resources, all its corollaries ; we shiadl have 
another based on the primary prindple of public ownership of 
those raouices; and since ^ difference is held to be a 
difference of primary prindple— since it is conceived as tunung 
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on the essential first idea which creates and constitutes the 
whole nature of society— we shall not have a single society in 
which die two can act, and react, upon one another. 

The dualistic picture of life with wMch we are thus presented 
is, however, an arbitrary picture, which depends on an 
arbitrary assumption of the principle of interpretation, and an 
equally arbitrary selection of die features and facts to be 
brought into the li^t and thrown into vivid relief. It is a lai^ 
assumption of principle when the whole nature of society is 
made to depend upon its system of ownership. Private pro- 
perty and public ownership are important &ctors in sodal 
life; and a society based on the one will differ in many respects 
fi^m a sodety based on the other. But there are also other 
important &ctors besides the system of ownership— none of 
them, indeed, independent of it (any more than it is indepen- 
dent of them), azid this for the simple reason that all the 
factors are interconnected, and necessarily interact, in the 
common unity of any society. The general scheme of law, 
which is something larger than the law of property: the 
faith and the organization of churches : the tradition and the 
content of general culture— these are all facton in social life ; 
and it is possible to believe that a society which preserves the 
continuity of these Actors may remain fundamentally the 
same, without undergoing any great change of character, even 
if it alters radically its system of ownership and its economic 
basis.^ We have also to remember, in this connection, that 
there are few of the older States of the world which are based 
exclusively on private property. There is no clear distinction 
between private property States and public ownership States. 
The economic basb of the political community, in a country 
such as Great Britmn, covers a range which stretches firom 
public ownership and management, through an area of under- 
takings operating with private ca^ntsd but subject to puUic 
control or even to public management, until it reaches the 
area of private property and private management The 
economic factor, so far as ownership and mauagement is 

> Rtuaia ii an acample to llie conbary. Here the alteration cf the sftutn of 
ownenhip has been accompanied by a eenenl alteration of the icheme of law, 
ofrel^oua life, and <tf^etalcultuK> it is none the lesipouible that in cider 
and mote lettlol aocietia great economic changes might be effected without w 
general levohitian in the whole daractec of aodal iSe. Runia ii not a typicu 
emnple— though it ii coataTahle that deliberate inritadon of Runia niflu make 
the RiiBian exa^le typical. 
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amcemcd, is accordingly mixed. The two supposed opposites 
live side by side ; systems which are odther live side by side 
with both ; and all amicably play their difiereat parts in the 
one society. There would be no great change if the balance 
were gradually tilted towards the side of complete public 
ownership and public management— provided ody dut the 
tilting was due to a process of steady and coodnuous adjus^ 
ment, and not to a sudden cataclysm. 

When we turn from things and the ownership of things to 
persons and the status of persons^ we are again confronted by 
the fact of mixture. The dualisdc picture of two separate and 
opposed classes, * two and two, (me agmnst anodier is an 
arbitrary picture. The class scheme is an abstraction, drawn 
from the actual worid by die process of selecting some and 
neglecting other features which it presents, and then imposed 
upon it as its true form or * idea It is, in a sense, an artistic 
or imaginative creadon, coo^iaiable to the Gteatkms of the 
poet and the painter ; but it is not dear that such au imagin* 
adve creation can be made the basis of sdendfic analyus of 
die present or scientific prediction of die future. If the features 
and ^cts whidi are ne^ected Sir the purpose of such creation 
are both numerous and essential, we may indeed be stirred 
and moved by the result, as we are moved by a work of art ,* 
but such emotion will not be a safe guide to a reasonable and 
tenable theory of the whole evidence. 

The dass scheme, with its timple dualism, may be said to 
onut two sorts of facts whicb are both essential. Even if we 
adoiit the oustence of two opposed classes, we have also to 
admit the existence of other social groups, which arc not 
based on the principle of class, but may none the less cherish 
their own convictions and formulate their own policies on the 
issues of economics. Sodety is not only the home of classes : 
it is also the home of chur^es, and of voluntary associations 
intended for the promotion of sodal purposes and programmes. 
The Roman Catholic Church, in every country, gathers its 
adherents together around its own doctrine of social etnnomics, 
as that doctrine has been expressed in the encyclicals of i8gi 
and tggt* ; and in every country bodies of opinion, formed 
irrespective of class, and odsting for the pure advocacy of 

Ana JKnvn, iaued by Leo XIII, 13 May 1691 ; Qjaia^uht Amu, imtd 
by Fha XI, 15 S^y 1931. 
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some economic plan or some more general social prograniine, 
are a part of the general play of social forces. Qasses are 
mixed with other elements : however large they may seem to 
bulk, they do not occupy the whole field. Political parties, in 
particular, are forms of voluntary assodation which exist by 
die side of class formations, and can only be identified with 
them by a violent interpretation of thdr structure and com- 
poution. It would hardly be a paradox to maintain that there 
is nowhere a party which contabs all the memben of a siogle 
class, and contains nothing but the members of that class. 

Not only arc other social elements mixed with the element 
of class ; that element is itself a mixed and multitudinous 
thing. Modem life does not present us with any ample cleavage 
of distinct and separate classes. In the Middle Ages it was 
possible to distinguish three classes, or forms of status, or 
‘ estates ’ — the baronage, the clergy, and the commons, or, as 
they were termed in the Latin of the day, the bdlaiara, the 
OTotores, and the Uborateres. In nineteenth century Germany, in 
which the tradition of the Estates and the Stendtsbut still 
survived, it was an easy leap for the theorists of socialism to 
modify the medieval ^tinction, and to postulate a plain 
opposition between the cajntalisdc class, which had succeed 
to the baronage, and a proletarian class which was the depressed 
heir of the medieval commons. But this modified mediev- 
alism did not sit easily on the new industriai age which it 
professed to describe. The industrial age, with its rapid changes 
and its new mobility, obliterates the old and simple distinedons 
of a fixed and static society ; but far from putting in their 
place an even simpler system of distinctioos, it substitutes a 
much more complicated, and a much less stable, system. It 
is true that it consolidates, and thus difieientiates, the class 
of the community which lives by the wages it cams as the 
price of its manual labour. In that sense the growth of 
industry may be said to constitute, or at any rate to define 
and accentuate, a separate proletarian class. But it is far from 
true that it consoliifotes, or in any way constitutes, any other 
single separate class. The more It develops, the more it pro- 
duces a mixture or complication of social elements. One of 
these elements may indeed be called capitalistic. But even 
this element is divided into a financial section, which mani- 
pulates capital and credit, and an industrial section which 
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applies a capital that is mainly bonowed to the actual work 
of production ; and the interests of the two sections may 
disagree with one another. Nor is this all. By the side of this 
capitalistic element there are also other elements, which' may 
count even more in the general play of society. There are, lor 
example, the profusions, which steadily increase not only in 
numl^, but also in die effidency of their organization : 
that arc again the technical and managerial staS in industry 
(perhaps only a new fonn or variety of profession), which 
^long neither to the capitalistic nor to the proletarian side. 
There is thus no organized single dass to confront the dass 
of wage-earning manual workers : there is only a number of 
different dements ; and some of these may feel that thdr 
interests, &r from separating them from the class of the 
workm, unite (hem in harmony with it on many, if not on all, 
issues. Nor must we exaggsate the homogeneity of the class 
of manual woikcts, The interest of one of its sections may 
conflict with those of others ; and many of its members may, 
by the process of sadng and investment, acquire possession of 
capital and begin to identify their interests with those of other 
dements of the community. When we consider these facts, 
we are bound to reject the idea of a necessary dualism of 
dasses. Wc may even reject the voy idea of classes, for the 
simple reason that we cannot discover any community which 
is really arranged in a number of distinct and disting^able 
classes. ‘ The belief in the existence of sodal dasses it has 
been said, * or even of one sodal dass, the interests of the 
memben of which are identical, or nearly so, and opposed 
(0 the interests of the rest of the oomtnuiuty, is the result of 
studying social theory of doubtful value and of neglecting 
social facts 

§ II. SOCIAl DIVmQNS AND THE POLmCAL BSIDGE 

The study of social facts does not warrant us in bdieving 
that there is any unbridgeable gulf (deep as one of the canons 
in the New World) between the different social elements 
contained in the modem State. At the most it might con- 
ceivably lead us to oondude, fint, that the great body ot 
mnual worken has attained a new consolidation (partly 

* A. M. Cair^SaiBulen and D, Caradog Jona, Tit &idtl Slrubiti cf EagfaiS 
end ffitlH, p. 73. 
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through the increasing mechanization of industry, which 
Bsunvilates the acti^ties of ail manual wotiers in a common 
process of repeddon work, and partly dirough the parallel 
development of Trade Unions, once organized on die basis of 
different ‘ crafts into great and compr^ensive ‘ industrial ' 
unions which tend to a dose alliance) ; and, secondly, that 
the other soda] elements, varied though they may be, are none 
die less steeped in a common spirit of private property, and 
dyed in a common colour of private enterprise, which are 
alien to — or at any rate remote from— the spirit and colour of 
the world of manual labour. But even if we go to the length 
of that coaclusion— whkh is, after all, an extreme conclusion, 
cxaggeratiiig the unity of dUier of the two sides, and exagger- 
ating equally the difference between them—wc are not com- 
p^ed to believe in the doctrine of the unbridgeable giilf, and 
still less to hold that the State is lodged on one side of the gulf 
and acts in the interest of that side. Hie lacts testify to the 
contrary. For at least a century the State, even under a 
so-called ‘ capitalistic * system {which is really a ‘ mixed ’ 
system of private property and public ownership, steadily 
altering its proportions and its chuacter), has imposed con- 
ditions upon the system, which have secured new rights for 
manual workers, imposed new liabilities on their employers, 
and restricted the whole of the wealthier scctioa of the com- 
munity. It has bestridden die gulf, so far as there was a gulf ; 
and, as Solon claimed for himself, it has striven to hold ' a strong 
shield over either side ’. The record of social legislation cannot 
be simply dismissed under the fadle appellation of ‘ palliatives ’ 
or ' ransoms ' or * sops as if it were something l^own out, 
in desperation, to a pack of pursuing wolves. It has been 
advocated by those who believed, without any arriirf petaee, in 
the general and impartial came of social justice ; it has been 
won, in no small measure, by the honest effort and the 
concerted strength of the workers themselves, standing lor 
their own rights. Men are driven to curious shifts of inter- 
pretation when they seek to make the record of fact fit into 
the scheme of their own abstractions. The doctrine of ransom 
or palliatives is one of the most curious of cuch shifts.^ 

> The dactrinBotnnMim or paUiaiiveuaanieb*Bi£taE tended, by some moden 
writen, to b flirtbct condMton. It it argued that palliatives, fer vrintt thn tie 
wtmb, cam ocSiy be pronded by capitalina in a poiod of piospeiity ; euu it is 
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If the State is general does not live on one side of a gulf, 
but can pass to and firo-^bridging, adjusting, and reconciltog 
differences, after its nature and according to its function — 
there seems to be no fundamental reason ^ despairii^ ofthe 
democratic form of State. No doubt such a fonn of State has 
its own special difficulties. It does not compress social forces 
and sodid elements, as die autocratic State is able to do— or 
rather, can aUmpi to do : it (eta them play, and it sets them 
free to ei^age in the battle of agitation and debate. It is true 
that if the toicea 'thus lib^ated ue essentially hostile and 
fundamentally opposed, their play will be something more 
than play, and tbeic battle vdU be more than a battle of 
agitation and debate. If diey are so hosdle and so opposed, 
they will be unable to argue together, because there are do 
comaioo tanu in which they can argue : diey vnll be unaUe 
to compromise, because neither is willing to male a concesdon 
to the other, or to receive a concession from it. But diere is 
no evidence to prove that the forces which arc liberated under 
the system of democracy necessarily must, or actually do, 
believe in this stiff and intransigent spirit of buckram logic. 
It is only intdlectual abstractions, ‘ batched in the schools ' 
of neo-scholasticism, which are thus unyiddu^. In the wwld 
of fledi and blood there is always a spirit of accommodation 
which makes men stretch out tentative hands to find ways 
and means of livmg together in some measure of comfo^ 
Good sense has its quiet victories, which, if less renowned, are 
more substantial than the victories dt the remorseless logic of 
doctrine. The dialectic of practical life is not the dialectic which 
seeks to refute : it is die dialectic wldch series to pentiade. 

Hhis temper of accommodadon, good sense, and pmuasitm, 
is B temper which needs to be oildvatedL But we may also 
say, with no little truth, that it also needs to be kff alone. 

to itself, it will produce peace and tbe ffiuts of peace. If 
it be troubled, by umstant ingeminadons of the doctrine of 

ur^ tlut, WKC capolsliBn ii ikw in difibilues, and iu period of pnapericy has 
[Hfled, there are no more pallUtive) to be eapoeted. Tbe record of ueul iegfala- 
Mn is finidied, and in tot word has been written, . . . TUs feenu to be ‘ too 
quick despairing The world's gnat age ms)' begin anew. Moreover, tbe 
afgUBieitt Kerns to prove too muctu If c^ntalum is in 10 detpetatc a pass that 
U can DO longer pay tbe losaUat of ramor^ it has pasted beyond our prato or 
blame, and we must simply write its epitaph TheKianoneedDfdaiunriadaa.* 
sdllkMQfaTevtiudoa. ‘Tbeoldandine&ieDtkingiwIioeaafiolotigetpiovlde 
even a bribe, is dead. It only teuains to ptorisim his suceeeor . . , it be can 
betoial 
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soda] war, it may disappear. It is not the sodal bets of our 
time whidi are dangerous : it is rather the soda] doctrines. 
It is perfectly possible for democracy to work, and to work 
well, on the basis of existing social facts and existing social 
temper. It is possible for a party of the Right and a party of 
the Left to exist and act in the same society— both acting on 
democratic principles ; each seeking to win a majority ; and 
each willing, if it wins what it seeks, to come to some agree* 
ment with the mmority, and to make some compromise with 
it which it wiU consent to accept. But the possibility may be 
killed. The spirit of democracy — and with it the system, which 
can only odst when it is iidbnned by the spirit — may be 
extinguished. A dualistic abstraction, urged as a gospel, and 
urged until it creates the reality of dualism, may become the 
great and compelling factor in human life ; and if that happens 
the presuppositions of democracy will have vanished. There 
will be 1)0 single sodety ; there will be no common terms of 
debate ; there will be difTerenecs of opinion for too acute for 
any agreement to differ, and divisions of policy for too deep to 
be bridged by any compromise. 


As we stand to-day, there is no war of classes. It is difficult 
even to say that there are any oigaiuzed classes. But there 
is a war of ideas ; and ideas, when they grip the mind and 
drink the blood of convktioD, become stem realities. The 
idea of democracy (which is not only an idea, but also an 
organized system cf institutions} b fi^tmg to-day on a double 
fiont. It is opposed on one fttmt, as we have already seen, by 
the idea of dualism. Those vdio hold that idea deny both the 
unity of democratic society and the reality of democratic 
govemmenL They deny the unity, because they sec, through 
the veil of the single society, the deep division of classes : they 
deny the reality, because they see, behind the fti^e of popular 
institutions, the foct of class domination. But the idea of 
democracy is also opposed, on another fount, by another and 
different idea which we have still to study — the idea of 
unitarianism, or (as it is nowadays called) ' totalitarianism'. 
Those who hold ffiat idea agree with the dualists in denying 
the unity of democratic society ; and they agree again in 
denying not, indeed, the reality, but at any rate the value and 
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the efficacy of democratic government. The dualist holds 
that democracy shipwrecks 00 the ffict of class : the totali- 
tariaa believes that, in its traditional fonn, it is vitiated by 
the fact of party. In his view a democratic society is only a 
congeries of warring parties, each devoted to its own views ; 
and on his philosophy the true unity of any society demands 
an agreement, not to discuss and reconcile differences of 
opinion, but to eliminate all differences by the common 
acceptance of a single body of opinion sustained by a single 
party. The value of democratic goveniment, at any rate in 
its present forms, thus disappean. It is dismissed as a legalized 
system of schism, fundamentally ininucal to unity ; and a 
system of single leadership, based on a tingle body of opinion, 
is proclaimed in its place as the true representation of social 
unity and the true form of authentic democracy. Dualism 
itself, opposed as it seems by its very nature to this absolute 
unitarianism, may tend in its ultimate consequences towards 
the same result. For if dualism is reduced to unity by the 
victory of one of the warring classes, one body of opinion 
triumphs, one system of single leadeisbip may be instituted, 
and the whole apparatus of the Unitarian State may thus be 
established. 

Hie ultimate issue with which we an thus confronted is 
an issue which transcends the difference between classes, or 
that between parties, or indeed any difference which is moely 
a difference of parts or sections of die community. It is an 
issue between tw different spirits, two different tempers of 
mind— the spirit and temper vS accommodation, and the 
spuiit and temper of intransigence. The real war of our times 
is not a class war : it is a war between two mental worlds. 
From this point of view we may argue that the fundamental 
difficulties of democracy are not internal, but eatemal.' Demo- 
cracy belong to a mental world inspiitd and controlled by 
the temper of accommodation— a world that is patient and 
tolerant of differences, accepting them as the necessary in- 
gredients of unity, and trusting them to achieve it by (he 
method of voluntary adjustment. Belonging to this mental 
world, democracy is counted by figures, and forces, and 
facton, which belong to another. First, there is the figure of 
the guding and compelling Hero. Next, there is the force and 
the exultation of group-sentiment, Lastly, there is the factor 
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of new economic stresses and strains, different iBrom any 
Iiitlierto studied, which demand, or seem to demand, new and 
noQ'demoaatic methods of easing. All these belong, in their 
different ways, to the world of intransigence. The Acuities 
which they oppose to the successful conduct of democracy are 
external difficulties ; and it is under that head that they 
must be studied. If democracy is under edipae in many 
countries, the fondamental reason U the interposition of 
another world (ff ideas, which daiiens its sphere and blocis 
its light. 



PART II 

DEMOCRACY AND ITS EXTERNAL 
DIFFICULTIES 

IV 

THE ERUPTION* OF THE PERSONAL : THE 
ROMANTIC FACTOR* 

§ I, TUX VOGUE OF THE EUEXOENT LEADER 

O NE of the marb of our dmea is a new eruption of the 
personal. Systems and institutions of politics are 
clouded over. The impersonal principles on which these 
systems and institutions ^end are still more deeply obscured. 
Men turn for their inspiration to the living flow of personality. 
Some leader who has bunt &om hidden and elemental depths 
commands a passion of personal loyalty. Leadership has 
always been a great factor in the history of human communities. 
The deifleation of the ruler was the cement of the Hcllenisdc 
monarchies and of the Roman Empire which inherited their 
tradition. It may seem a strange atavism that we should now 
be apparently recurring, in the twentieth century, to a sinular 
practice. But there are exigencies of contemporary life which 
explain the new vogue of leadership, and there is a tide of 
contemporary thought which leads on to the current doctrine 
of the emergent leader. 

Among the exigencies of contemporary life there are two to 
which some reference has already been made. On the one 
hand, the growth of great populations— particularly in urban 
centres, where they are divorced from the old outlets of personal 
emotion— has pushed men in the mass towards new and 
stirrii^ loyalties, which appear to promise the emandpation 
a dormant fliculty. A party leader is the immediate beneficiary 
of thu trend ; but if the growii^ volume of his party, and the 
rising surge of its emotion, lead Um to victory, he becomes the 
leader not only of a party, but also of a whole people. On the 
other band, the recent growth of enthroned legislatures, 
SQverdgn over the executive, and seddng to attenuate personal 
Icader^p into a shadow, has provoW a reaction of the 

> Thii dupter wn oiigmsUy pubfitbed to PkUatepkf, tlte Journal of the Britiih 
loititule of PhiloKjiby. io October i^. 
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executive, and a return of penonal Icadcisbip, which have 
carried a number of European countries to the opposite 
extreme, The leaders of to-day are not only new outlets for 
old popular pasrions of pemmal attachment and loyalty. They 
are also new incarnations of an old political tradition on the 
Continent— a tradition of executive power and executive 
responsibility— which had been overlaid, and almost stiEed, by 
an extreme form of parliamentariaoism. 

But the leader is something mote than a satisfaction of the 
personal emotions of a great electorate and a restoration 
(exaggerated, as all restorations immediately are) of executive 
power and responsibility. If he were only that, he would be a 
phenomenon in the world democratic ideas and practice, 
produced by causes inherent in that world. He would not 
represent tiie incursion of another world. We shall not do 
justice to his clmms, or Ids signidcance, unless we redize that 
he represents such an incursion. He has sprung from roots, 
and he is grounded in causes, which go beyond the immediate 
occasions of his emergence. If we are to understand those 
causes, we must turn to the tides of contemporary thought 
which run agmnst democracy and in favour of a new idea and 
practice of the art of political life. 

§ 2. PHILOSOPHIC CnnSXHTS SETIINO TOWARDS FXR30NAL 
LSADZXSHI? 

Ihcfe is one tide of contemporary thought which begins 
with Nietzsche, Nietzsche was not a logical thinker. He was a 
master of trenchant aphorisms which could cut both ways and 
might often contradict one another. Sut he had a general 
hatred of the slave-morality which was based on the calculus 
of general advantage, and he had a genuine passion for the 
master-morality which was founded on the rock of power. 
Under the head of slaveFinoiality he sets the principle of 
democracy, as he also sets socialism and Christianity : they 
all stand ibr the advantage of tiie weak, and they aU contravene 
the great hierarchy of nature by wl^ the strong rule the 
weaL Under the head of master-moiality he sets the will to 
power, which makes a man deploy all the force and resources 
of hh nature and imppse himself on the univene. This may 
seem mere subscription to the doctrine of tyranny ; and it is 
easy to interpret Nietzsche’s conception of the supetman in that 
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seme. Rut if it is easy, it is also erroneous. The supexman of 
whom Nietzsche dreamed was really a new super-species, to be 
achieved in some future age by the intervening travail and 
self-disdpliae of strong and chosen spirits, who mastered them- 
selves in order that their descendants might enter into their 
labours and master the universe. The ' wUI to power ' of which 
he wrote was not a will to power over other men ; it was a 
will to power over the self, which would ultimatdy lead to 
power over the universe in which the self is set. Nietzsche was 
not an apostle of the national totalitarian State inspired and 
controlled by the genius of a dominant personality. He 
denounced the State as the ' coldest of moastera and most 
fiigid of liars ' : he looked to the emergence of a Cree UiU 
which, transcen^ng the idea of ‘ bovine nationalism *, would 
guide a united Europe first to the dignity of* higher man * and 
then to the majesty of ‘ supermen But the effect of a philo- 
sophy is often different fnun the intentions of its creator ; and 
in any case the philosophy of Nietzsche, even if it was not a 
pioclamation of the dictator, was a denuodation of democracy. 
He saw democracy as a static system, wfaidi was content, and 
indeed designed, to keep men as they were, with uniform 
rights and liberties which, just because they were uniform, were 
merely pitched on the level of average humanity. He wanted 
to see, in place of the democratic form of State, and indeed of 
all forms of the State, a dynamic surge, begmning immediately 
with the strong, but ultimately dravmig dl men in its wake, 
ftom the level of the average to the hdght of the maximum. 
His desire, in its fiiU consequences, ran contrary to all political 
organization ; but it was particularly contrary to democracy 
because democraqr was the current form. And the inter- 
pretation of his theory was even more contrary to democracy 
than was his theory itself. His superman, who belonged to the 
future, and was a species rather than an individual, was 
translated into the present, and turned into an individual. 
Fordgn to the Stale and the nation, and transccniting them 
both, he was fitted into them, and made thdr mainspring. 
The interpretation of Nietzsche, if not Nietzsche himself^ is a 
parent of the dictator. 

The theory of Nietzsche may be termed a spiritualized form 
of Darvtinism. It is a theory of evolution translated from the 
sphere of biology to a higher and more spurituai sphere. There 
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is a second cuiTCDt of contemporary thought which shows a 
similar character. It is a current which b^ins with Bergson, 
and may be seen flowing, in dilfcrcnt and altered forms, in 
the wridngs of Soiel and Pareto. ' All morality Beigson has 
said, ' is in essence biological In other words it is ultimately 
a product of the life-force which moves the whole world cd 
creation. In man, and in his moral world, the life-force works 
in two different way^. On the one hand it arms man with 
instinct, and creates a primary morality of soda! pressure 
which is ‘ a system of orders Rotated by impersond social 
requirements ’. On the other hand it arms man with intelli- 
gence, and creates a secondary morality of individual aspira- 
tion, vested vdth personal emotion and answering ‘ a series of 
appeals made to the conscience of each of us by persons who 
represent the best there is in humanity’.* liiis secondary 
morality of aspiration is the result of a ‘ sudden leap Indivi- 
duals emerge ‘ who each represent, as the appearance of a 
new spedcs would have represented, an e&ct of creative 
evolution ’• ; or, to express the same point in other words, 
' life • • . imparts^ a new impetus to exceptional individuals 
who have immets^ themselves anew in it, so that they can 
help society further along Its way The emergent individual 
—strong in the new impetus imparted to him by life— who 
creates a new morality, or rather adds new truths to the 
existing morality of aspiration, has something of a Nietzschean 
flavour. He is, however, in Bergson’s view, compatible with 
democracy. It is he and his associates who discover the ideas 
of democracy : vest them with emotion : who make 

them magnets for the minds of millions. When they forecast 
and seek to realize the ideas of liberty, equality, and flatemity, 
they add a new democratic content to morality ; and that 
content becomes a part of its permanent substance, because it 
involves a hi^er and finer form of the sodal cohesion at which 
life is always aimii^. On this view, therefore, the emogeot 
individual is not the master of society. He is rather the servant, 
who * can help society further along its way He is not the 
enemy of democracy. He is its agent. 

• Tm Soma ^ Mao&fy ad (Engtish tnuuMon), p. S2. 

• Air/., p. ea. 

• BU., p. 79. 

' Bid., p. 
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But if the pHati^a of democracy, or the ideas associated 
with democracy, are thus connected with the emei^gence of 
‘ egcceptional individuals and indeed proceed fiom that 
emergence, it is not equally clear that the process of democracy 
is compatible with the role which such individuals arc 
appcwted to play. Democracy involves a reliance 00 time 
and tentative eSbrt ; the philosophy of Bergson is a philosophy 
of the 'sudden leap’. Democracy, again, is a matter of 
discussion and the collaboration of many minds- The philo- 
sophy of Bcr^n assumes that ‘ masses of men have been 
carried along by one or several individuals ’ : it even allows 
that * nature . . . must have intended the ruthless leader if 
she prorided for leaders at all The process of the life-foree, 
as it works in our human fidd and produces our human 
morality, is not a democratic process, even if it issues in the 
creation of democratic principles. It proceeds by sudden leaps 
or emergences, and the motive Ibire of these leaps is the 
exceptional individual, who incarnates the appetite of life for 
some new and original form of individuation, some new 
variation of species. 

Ihe tiieory of Bergson thus seems to be coloured by an 
aristocratic tinge. Sometimes, it b true, the emergent leaders 
are prophets who irecly arise from the depths ; but it b also 
true that they are sometimes members of the upper class, or 
of the intellectual Slitt, who from a sentiment of justice (or, it 
may be, personal amintion} espouse the cause and express the 
views of the rest of society. Georges Sorel, while he was 
animated by the fundamental ideas of Bergson, preferred to 
find the lexers who would ' help society further along its 
way’ amoi^ the working classes. The middle' and upper 
classes lived on the ihiits of the past, and for the defence of 
those fiiiits : it was only the woricers who could produce a new 
elite, and only that new tiitt sriiich could carry men with it in a 
new leap into the unseen future. The new leaders emerging 
from their immeEsion in the lifo of the woridng class would 
uicamate its ideas and its demands ; they would vest them with 
the glow of their own deep personal emotion, and they would 
, communicate that emotion to tiicir foUowen by preadiiag the 
‘ myth * of the genera! strike ; nor would they sltfink fixim the 
actual use of a dean and surgied violence, realizing tint just 
1 Aid,, pp. 341 >nd aG6, 
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as force was naturally iised to defend the custom of the past, 
so it might also, and no less naturally, be used to secure the 
conquests of the future. There are addidons to Bergson’s 
theory, or tramniutations of Bergson’s theory, in this philo- 
sophy. The life of ^ich Bergson speaks in general terms is 
transmuted into the particular form of the life of the workii^ 
classes. The generd idea of the emergence of exceptional 
individuals is turned into the particular conception of the 
appearance of a workers’ Hite. The notion of the sudden leap 
is charged with the added notion of violence. In a word, 
Georges Sord has added elements drawn fixrm Marx to a 
system of thought which belongs to Bergson. But the additions 
and transmutations have not abolished the fundamental core. 
There is still the personalism of the emergent leader, or group 
of leaders, crcatiiig a new morality of aspiration. There is 
still the emotionalism which, in Bogson’s theory, attaches to 
this morality of aspiration. 'I]hiere is still the leap, under the 
Han of emotion, and under the guidance of the person, into 
the unseen future. 

The doctrine of Pareto, a friend of Sorel, and one of the 
teachers of Mussolini, is a continuation and a development of 
the same strain of thought. It is a doctrine of the elite, and of 
the part which is played by force in that circulation of Hites 
which characterizes the life of a society. In the course of 
history some governing Hite establishes a social leadership by 
personal qualities and personal prestige; It seeks to retain 
its position even when it has lost its title. But the presence of 
a new Hite, rising from the depths of society, and canying a 
new and energetic bdief supported by a ' mytii impinges 
upon its position. The social law of the circulation of Hites 
demands the establishment of the new Hite : the conservative 
instincts of social pressure retist. The demand and the resist- 
ance create a state of tension ; and the ending of this state 
may involve the use of force, by the leader or leaders of the 
new elite, on behalf of the new belief. The personal coming 
and going of Hites, and the role of force in dcterminiiig the 
sequence of their succession— these are the themes of a doctrine 
which has played its part in the maloDg of the doctrine of 
Fascism. 

There is thus, in the writings of Bergson, Sorel, and Pareto, 
a tide of thought which runs in the direction of personalism. 
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This penooalism, if it may be so called, is associated with 
three other factors — the factor of emotion, which is its natural 
concomitant ; the factor of the sudden leap, which for Ber^on 
is the leap of life itself, through the individual in whom its 
new impetus is incarnate, towards a fresh variety, but which 
may be interpreted, or extended, into the simple explosion of 
pure and immediate personal force ; and, finally, the factor 
of the ‘ myth ’ — a fiictor which recurs, in various forms, in all 
these writers, but which is always connected with the oth» 
factors of emotioii and the sudden Icap.^ Led by the man ; 
stirred by the contagion of his emotion ; prepared for the 
leap and (ts contingencies of violence ; nerv^ ^ the mytit— 
with these auspices, and under this aegis, men can shed the 
past and move into the future. This may be called a Latin 
tide thought, which beginning in France has flowed into 
Italy and there attained its height and its consummation. 
Italy has ^ain and again, in the course of its long history, 
produced great and arresting personalities which have deeply 
affected its life, and even affected the destinies of Europe. 
Caius Gracchus, Sulla, and Julius Caesar ; the Viscontis and 
Sfbrxas ; Eccelino da Romano and Gesare ^gia ; Hildebrand 
and Savonarola j Mazzini and Garibaldi — there is a long list, 
and the name of Bonaparte may be added to the list. English 
history is largely a history of the impersonal— of the expansion 
of precedents : the de^opment of institutions : the slow 
solidification of a body of law proceeding from the steady 
activity of the general pr^estion, and free from the 
personal impetus of a would-be maker of codes. Italian history 
has always shown a more personal character *, and this old 

^ la Bogua the myth belonn to the field of rdigiaL The intellect of man, 
lepraenang to itself the bets of death and chance, and being dismayed by tbem 
intellectual repraentatlom, evolna intdleetual counie M e iu ea eii mtioM, by means 
of ‘ a myth'oukiiig ftioctin ’ with wfiich it is fiunished. In order to aim itself 
at^umt Its own diKoveiiei and to aenre itself &r continued actinty. Ihii is the 
origmofcbevarioiu forms of religiouB myth, But the myth-malting functioa. though 
it worb with esceptional ioice m the realm of religioi^ continues its mylh-mah^ 
work in other lealms and in diffennt ftnoa [ep, tit,, p. i66). Socel can thus 
assume the operation of this fiinction in the iorm of the myth of the gencia) itiike, 
by which the leaden of the vrariung dasa insure and nerve tbemaeTves and their 
foQowcn against the difficulties ^tteiutuit. Pareto umdlirly invents a theoiy of 
mythst or * encbusiaitic denvatuns ' (drawn firm social facts, but tzansceniuug 
tl^ facts, and based on sentiment rather dun reason, so that they assume 
the Cbim ik religiooi}, by which neo insure themselves against the mete calcu- 
latiom of inductive reason and nerve tfaemselves for the leap in the dark. The 
connection of the idea of the myth with that of the leap is subtly explained by 
Bogsoa {op. tii., 167-8] : it is more obvious in the theonea of Sotel asM Pmeto, 

4i'3 K 
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and historic diaiacter still maiks the of oontcmporaTy 
Italy. In a country which has suffered firom a long past of 
disumoa, personal figures become the necessary symbols of 
national unity : in a country largely peopled by an agricultural 
population, hitherto depressed and uneducated, the leader can 
find a fidiowing which is ready to be led ; in a country respon- 
sive to personal magnetism, both in the life of art and the life 
of politics, personality will carry prestige. It is no wonder 
that the Latin tide of thought which moves towards penonalism 
has found a ready entry into Itidian affain. It is die less 
wonderful when wc refiect that currents of German thought— 
not only the thought of Nietssche, but also the general ideas 
and philosophy of German Romantidsm, with all its zest for 
the fector of personality— have also found their way through 
the Alps. Thwe u a German as well as a Latin inpedient in 
the general creed of personalism. 

Before we examine that ingredient, we may turn to one of 
the documents of Italian Fascism wluch summarizes, in suednet 
phrases, the core of the Latin veruon of personalism. This is 
foe preamble to foe Stafulo (or, in other the constitution) 
of foe Fasdst party, as it was originally drafted by foe Grand 
Council of the party in 1936, and afterwards approved by royal 
decree in 1939. The crudal words of the preamble are those 
wluch turn on foe pontion of the leader. ‘ The people recognize 
foe Leader by the marks of his will, his force, and his achieve- 
ment.^ The people must receive and leading from above, 
wbene there is the fiiU vision of the attributes to be given and 
the tasb to be assigned, of function and of desert, and where 
the only standard is that of the general interest But the 
essential iactor of leaderslnp carries corollaries and a^ticts. 
There is first the corollary of emotion or foifo. ‘ Fascism is 
above all a fiutb, which Vm had its cooGessois, and under foe 
impulse of which new Italians to-day arc ^dgD^)us as com- 
batants ’ . There is next foe corollary of struggle, of ffoa, of foe 
sudden leap. ‘ Fascism has always considered itself as being 
in a state of war. . . . Removed firom dogmatic formulas and 
rigid plans, it feels that life consists in the possibility of con- 
tinuous renewal*. The pragmatism of a ‘will to brileve’ in 

* The Tifaetam recagniK tbeir Gruid Lanu by ectenial maika. The Wam 
teadiiT ii known by tbe mwaid muka of hti wilt lad fbroe, and by the frullt of 
aettEewmeorij] waicb they iuue. 
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the — a win which proves the truth of the &ith by dmply 

acting upon it— is also another corollary and adjunct of the 
creed. The leader ; the emotion or futh he insjnres ; the 
struggle he leads ; the will io believe generated in the struggle, 
and the action which ibUoivn upon it— all these aie thus in the 
foreground. Beyond, in the distant bachgtouiid, stand the 
law to be ultimately made and the ends to be finally realized. 

* In the ardour of struggle action always preceded law. Fascism 
is living tO'day in terms of the future ; it regards the genera- 
tions to come as the forces destined to realize all the ends 
designed by our wills This is the opposite of the temper of 
Wordswori*s Happy iVanior, 

Who, through the beat of ccnflict, keeps the lav 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 

It is not mere opportuidsm ; but it is at any rate a homage to 
contingency and chance. But that homage is always involved 
in the creed of personalism. The personality of the leader is 
in the domain of contingency. 

The creed of personalism, in this stage of its evolution, not 
only aficcts the idea of democracy j it also affects the idea of 
law. It challenges democracy as a mere impeisonal s^tem 
of many vmces-'^upposed to be blended and attuned, the 
method of discussion, in a common harmony of public thought, 
but really Mordant and jan^ed— and it seete to substitute 
for it the personal note of the dominant voice, followed and 
echoed by the rest. Challenging the impersonality of demo- 
cracy, it is led to challenge equally the impersonality of law. 
Here too it asb that the impersonal shall put on personality. 
It real PS personal action precede and determine law; it 
toms the general rule into an act of personal will.. 

The challenge which is ±us ofiend both to the general 
process of discussion and to the system of general rules of law 
(two things which are closely connected, and are therefore 
challenged together) has a long ancestry. It goes beyond 
contemporary philosophy. ItisasbldasGernianRomantidsm. 
Perhaps we may even say thatitis as old as the Geiman woods ; 
cc beau systime a £ti trouv^ dans les bois. We are thus brought 
back to that German ingredient in the creed of pcisonalim 
which has already been mentioned, and which must now enter 
the stage as protagonist of the drama. 
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§ 3 . THE IDEAS OF GERiUK ROMANTICISM^ 

Romanticum is a word so gtocral and so comprehensive * 
tnat we may include under it, according to our predilections, 
everything which we like— or everything vidiich we dislike. It 
is primarily a term in the language of art and literature ; but 
it is also a term in the language of morals and politics. If wc 
confine it to the latter d these applications, we shall sdU find 
it a I^tean term. Oiiginally and etymologically, it seems to 
signify a return to the hGddle Ages and the tradition of their 
vernacular literature or ' romances *. It thus acquires a note 
of what may be called ‘ antiquarian idealism The restora* 
tion of the past becomes the goal of the iiitare : asiiqam 
txgtdriit mtfim is made the motto of life. Eut a return to the 
past will not stop at a prmdmate and particular epoch : it 
will run back beyond the Middle (or intervening) Ages to the 
fint and immediate beginnings. From the days d Herder and 
SchcUing, in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, the 
German Romantics who carried their theory into the mor^ and 
political sphere began to speak of the Fot^ They went back, 
like the school of natural ri|^ts, (0 original and primary 
nature. But unlike the school of natural rights, they did not 
podt a state of nature with fiee individuals who had to make 
social contracts before diey could form a society : they dis- 
covered the given and exisdag society of the Folk, or tribe, 
01 stem, already united by the personal bond of a common 
loyalty. In the early, and also, indeed, in the lata Romantic- 
ism d Germany, down to the twentie^ century, this spiritual 
bond of common loyalty was still hrid to be the ultimate 
bond. The biological i^ of the unity of a common blood 
(or ‘ race ’} could only emerge into the foreground with the 
furtha dn^riopment of natur^ sdeoce ; and thou^ the Folk 
was already regarded by the Romantic thinkers as a tribe or 
stem, possessing a physic^ quality of consanguinity, and thus 
sharing the nature of the fhmily, it was envisaged primarily 
as a spiritual being, which ow^ its unity to sfihii of a 
common loyalty. 

I Since Uiii MctiDn, and mdeed tlui chapter, Vi«cc wittten and originally 
pabUAed, the writer hai read with atte^cm and pn£t the of a 
young KBolar-^ d‘0. Butlo^ 7ii Jheif tj JMtaal SttialUa, 

^ reader ii i t f etwd to it far a detailed treameat of the theme here briefly 
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In the Rjomantic view the Folk is thus a spiritual bung 
{Volksgeist)t i^ich acknoi^iedgcs, as such, a common loyalty. 
To whom, or to what, is the loyalty due ? The philosopher 
gives one answer : the ordinary man, in his simplicity and his 
personalism, gives another; and it is the answer of the 
ordmary man which eventually wins the day — even in the 
theory of the philosopher. The answer of the Romantic 
philosopher, in its -first intention, ascribes the loyalty owed by 
the Folk to the spirit of the Univene {Weltgeist}. God is a 
pervading spirit, who manifests Himself in many ways : each 
Folk is a manifestation of Him, or as Ranke said, a * thought 
of God ' ; the members of each Folk acknbwiedge in the 

manifestation of His nature g^ven to them in their area of 
space and their epoch of time, as the common centre and 
magnet of their common loyalty. This is a creed of personalism 
\riiich ends in the super<personal. It makes the Folk— and 
the State in vdiich the Folk issues— into a personal group, 
united by personal bonds of common loyalty ; but it carries 
this Folk ' back into the life of the universal substance *, and 
attaches it to the immanent sfwt of a pantheistic universe. 
There was a simpler fetrm of personalism which appealed to 
the ordinary man, and which could be discovered by the 
historian in the cultural records of the early German Folk. 
This was the %ufc of the human leader — the pmetps with his 
particular body of retainers or followers, gathered around his 
person in an elementary loyalty ; or the dux or fi^tr of a whole 
people, chosen and followed by it for his personal quality. 
Tacitus had written of such figures ; they could still be 
discovered in old popular legends and tales. Nor did they 
belong only to the past. The leader, with his dynamic per- 
sonality, was a perennial factor of human life, ^e was the 
core and centre of the community : he was the magnet which 
drew its members together in a common attraction towards 
his dynamism. The world and its Folks, dissolved by the 
philosophers into a fluid play of the spirit, were thus solidified 
agmn in terms of concrete personality. The Romantic philo* 
sophers themselves were ready to make thdr peace widi this 
process of solidification. The super-personal spiritu^ force 
could be depicted as cau^t in, arid reflected by, the leader ; 
and it has thus been said of German Romantidsm that ‘ it 
placed leadership in the hands of great men, fixtm whom the 
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spirit of the whole essentially ndkted and by whom it was 
o^aoised’.^ 

This soliddikation of Komaodcisin into a doctrine of personal 
(and, in the last resort, autocratic] leadership may he traced 
both in the political philosDphy and the legal theory of nine- 
teenth-century Germany. In polldcal philosophy the spiritual 
Folk becomes the living fountain of an organized and canalized 
State ; and the leader who incaroatcs the spirit of the Folk 
(and thereby the sprit of the Univose, in the particular main- 
fmtation which it has assumed in his particular Folk) becomes 
the directing and organizing force of such a State, Hegd 
can thus i^ard the univen^ sprit (the fFritgrirt) as neces- 
sarily concrete and solidified in individual pci9onjdity->oon- 
Crete generally in all the persons who form a Folk, but par- 
ticularly concrete in the highest and most repcsentative 
personality. A modem German writer, whcse work appeared 
in the beguming of 1933, has c^^ressed the significance of 
Hegel's theory in the ftllowing terms* : 

Ihc highest univeTsality Is also the highest individuality. It is 
in the most perfect uiM of &e luiivtTsal and the individual that 
the eueoce of an humricallv u^sartant pponality coniists. It 
fiUiovts Aat the statmman wills die universal-^diat is to say, 
the St&to~{i not only the organ or instrument of the State '. As it 
ihf Slait ; be is, in the instant of his activity, so tborou^Uy {den- 
tified with it, that it is active and conscious of itself in Im and in 
his bring. On the other hand, since the State is also, at the t^e 
time, indutAtably sometlting more than any of its temporary 
rqiresentatives, it is true that even the active statesman is never, 
in himself alone, the State t he Deeds the conmlement, the other 
&ctor, that is to say die commurnty of the Folk wmch acknowledges 
him and reoigiuzes jtsdf in him. 

These arc words which cover and illuminate much of the 
devdopment of Germany in the nineteenth ceiitury--and 
afterwanls. They cover and illuminate the legal theory which 
found in die person of the monarch drr Tr&gir der SiaatgmaU-' 
the bearer of the authority of the State. They cover the career 
of Bismarck-^c minister provided by the for (he 
monarch. They cover the coming and the triumph of Herr 

> Irodtidv in * Irwr sf tb« visr 199s, tiunlated b an a^peodix U 

the author^ mniUtMti of Cietka’s Mdur^ La aid Ht Tbit^ tf Smitr, vdI i. 
p. aij. 

' K. Laiou , ' Die rechtt. uad itaatspUloaoplue dcs deubches Idoltimui und 
ihit oepawaiti BedeUtuag ’ (m a part ^Ak.lVdit {teniiadit 

dir nmnfhii), p, i6S. 
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Hitler— the leader whom, when the monarch was gone, the 
Volksgwt Jbund for itself, and in whom it * recognized itself’. 

There is a sense in which Romanticism is the negation of 
personality. It is the negation of moral person^ty, as such 
personality was conceived by Kant— the personaUty which 
belongs to all men equally, in virtue of the simple fact of their 
being men : the peisonajity which, true to the nature of its 
own being, respects its fellows everywhere, and therefore 
respects the claims of othen and its own responsibility ibr 
meeting those claims. The rock of moral personality— which 
is the foundation of the moral law, as that in turn is the 
foundation of the law of the State and the whole system of the 
StatC> — b submerged by the waters of Romantic theory. 
Super-penonal forces or spirits emerge in its place ; with them, 
and eneigizcd by them, there appear the giant forms of groups, 
communities, or Folks, driven towards conatant development 
by the working of their immanent spirit \ and though we are 
told that the group exists for the individual, whom it litis into 
a larger liberty, we are also told that the individual exbcs 
for the group, to which he owes the gift of his life and the 
debt of his loyalty. 

In another sense, however, it may be said that Romanddsm 
is the assertion, and indeed the exaggeration, of personality. 
It creates new dimensions of personality. It seeks to enrich 
the world with hi^er (or larger) group-persons : it insists 
on the unique and personal individuality of each Folk. Agmn, 
it adds a new extenrion to personality. It emphasizes the idea 
of deotlopmetU : it projects each particular Folk on its own 
penonaf voyage of constant becoming and perenm'al dbeovery. 
Law is thus personalized into a matter of fluid personal 
growth ; and we may see the result m the doctrines of that 
historic^ school of law which was one of the expressions of 
Romanticism. ‘ For the historical school of law, the Volksgeist 
is not only the origin and the . . . creator of law, ... it is 
also the canon of judgment ; only that law is “ true ” and 
“ living ”, which keeps its connection intact with its particular 
VoUageiit, and has “ grown " historically in the “ organic ” 
development anti expansion of this Volkig«ist\* But the 

' * A true theore of politui mint begm by doina homage to moral obligation ' 
(Kant, Aon, Appendix i). 

* K. Larenz, tp. ci(., p. 145. 
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personal note in Romanticism not only leads to new dimensions 
and a new extenuon of personality ; nor is it content with the 
personalization of law in terms of these new dimensions and 
this new extension. In the last resort it returns to plain human 
personality; but it returns on the hash of a fundamental 
inequality of penons. The leader who is at one with the supa- 
personal force of spirit, and who can thus ‘ will the universal 
becomes the residuary legatee of the whole philosophy. He 
may be the greater and finer leader if he has ±e sense upon 
him of his oneness with the Spirit, and of the Universal behind 
his will ; but he is priirnP inter itr^res, and any sense of respon- 
sibility which he feels is not so much to his fellows or equals, 
as to the higher being and the transcendent cause whiidi he 
represents in his person. He may cover his position with the 
form of popular election, and clothe his acts with the 
form of popular approbation ; but this formal homage is 
not a duty, and he is really an incarnation of the super- 
personal rather than a representative of true and actual 
human persons. 

§ 4. THE PKINCIFLE OF LEADERSHIP IN OERSIAN THOOOHT AND 
HJFrORY 

The prindple of personal leadership which dominates coo- 
temporary Germany is not a new and sudden eruption. It 
has assumed, indeed, a new form by entering into an aUiaoce 
with the democradc factor of party, and by creatiDg a personal 
party-following to serve the leader as the immediate source of 
acknowledgement and recognition. But there is an old sub- 
stance bdiind the new form ; and even the new form itself, 
if we see it under the guise of the old institution of the retmue 
or Gtfolgiehafl, has an antiquity of its own, and is an ancient 
corollary of leadership. The suhstance of the Fuhrer-prwsp is 
as old as German Romanticism ; and m so far as Romanticism 
goes back to primitive Germany, it is as old as primitive 
Germany. In Western Europe men have slowly built an 
impersonal State, acting throuj^ impersonal institudons and 
by impersonal rules of law, but acting always to protect the 
claims and to guarantee the rights of each human personality. 
The democradc form of State is the last stage of this building. 
Across the Rhine the personal has endured ; and it has 
sublimated itself in a philosophy of personal leadership which 
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makes the leader, himself inspired, the iospiratioa of his 
people's Ii&. 

There is something here which is difibent from the antithesis 
of democracy and dictatorship. That andthem does not cover 
the {acts, or exprm their significance. The leader is some- 
thing more— and also somettog less— than the dictator. He 
is the vehicle of sonething more than his own individuid force 
and his own individual Just for that reason, he pats less 
trust in bimsdf and his own resources. Hie leader is not, like 
the dictator, an absolute antithesis of democracy ; he may be 
said to be rather an alternative form, at once like it and 
difrerent from it-'^ike it, in seeidng to serve as the channel of 
a people’s thought and aspiradons ; unlike it, in seeldi^ to 
resume that thought and those aspiratioos in the sii^le channel 
of his ovyn personality. From this point of view it may be 
urged that a truer form of antithesis would be that betwen 
democracy of discussion, with a whole people painfiiUy seeing 
the truth thrm^ the organs and institutioiis discussion, and 
democracy of intuition, with a people content to see the 
truth throu^ the eyes of a ‘ chosen leader ’ who possesses the 
h^her visioiu But to state the antithesis in these terras is to 
be guilty of giving the tumc of democracy to sornethiiig which 
is not democracy at all. The andthesis between democracy 
and dictatorship my not cover the frets but the antithesis 
betwoea ' democracy of discussion’ and ‘democracy of 
intuition ' only serves to conceal them. There is afrindamental 
division between the doctrine of donocracy, as we know it in 
Western Europe, and the German doctrine of leadenhip. The 
one is an impersonal system whidi, just because it is imper- 
sonal, gives the opportunity to every person of expreaung his 
thought and will, and results in the guidance of national life 
by the combined thoughts and wills of all persons. The other 
is the personal explosion of a single individuality, which, 
though it may allege its 'representative’ character, and 
though it may actu^y recrive a genersJ allegiance in the 
moment of its explosion, is fatal to the general expression cf 
penom and iniitucal to democracy. The unperson^ liberates 
persm. The personal liberates a person. T^t U why it may 
be said, in a paradox, that the impersonal is based on the 
hmdamentai r^ of pmonility. That is why it may abo be 
said, in anothei paradox, that the penonal, not being {bunded 
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on this rock, has to base itself on the misty and impersonal 
clouds of an assumed Folk'penon and its VoUagHst. 

The general theory of German Romandcism, as we have 
already had reason to note, has not been active in Gmnany 
only. It is one of the forces at work in contemporary Italy. 
The stream of Fascist ideas has not only been fed by currents 
of thought which Eow horn Bergson and Sorel and Pareto. 
It has been augmented by a Romandc current flowing 
from Germany. Italian thinkers have accepted, and added 
to the common stock, the doctrine of the higher personality 
of the People, expressed and realized in the person of its 
leader. The Italian Carfa M LmrQ, one of the great docu- 
ments of Fascism, starts from the asserdon that ' the Italian 
nadon, by its power and its duradon, is an organism with a 
being, and mth ends and means of action, superior to those of 
the individuals, whether separate or grouped, of whom it is com- 
posed Assume the ' supoior organism *, and you naturally 
assume, as its inevitable coroUaiy, the superior person who 
represents its being and gives ' light and leading fiom above 
In the varied aid kal^oscopic theory of Fascism, drawn 
together and welded into a datfnna during the last fifteen 
years, we may thus trace a German as well as a Latin strain — 
a German strain independent of the peculiar doctrine of 
Nietzsche, and derived from the permanent trend and general 
character of the Romantic theory of Germany. 

But the principle of penonal leadership has a longer his- 
torical pedigree, and a larger and more mature philosophical 
ancestry, in Germany thai] elsewhere. The iadcr and his 
following belong to the primitive records of the early German 
tribes ; and the doctrine of heroic personality is stilly and 
deeply imbedded in the history of German diought from the 
end (rf the eighteenth century to the present day— all the more 
because that thought has again and agmn recuned to the 
inspiration of pare Tcutomc antiquity. Nor is the prindple 
of personal le^enhip merely a feet of the primitive past, or 
a fectoT in the modem thought which finds inspiration in that 
past It is a prindple which is also illustrated in the general 
course of German history. If the medieval history of ^gland 
is largely a history of the making of the common law and the 
evolution of parliament, the medieval history of Germany is 
nutinly a history of the achievements and the feilures of kings 
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and emperors. Tlic German Eefomnation is something more 
than the personality of Luther, but the eaplo^n of his fiery 
spirit is a great part of its history. Prussia was made by its 
electors and kings ; and when Prussia began to pass into 
Germany, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, it passed 
into Germany through the spirit and personality of Bismarck. 
The leader and the following — md GjfrigreAj/I— have 
played a part in German dei^opmcnt for which there is no 
paralld in our insular history. The great men we have pro* 
duced seem cut on a smaller scale. . . . Perhaps that is only 
an illusion ; and perhaps the real fact is that they have had 
to work in co-operadon, or in conflict^ with other men who 
felt themselves to be of an equal temper, ... At any rate 
the only votary of Heroes and Hero-worship in the history of 
Enghsh thought was a romantic Scotsman who had steeped 
hir^f in German philosophy. 

For all its andquity, the principle of leadenhip has suffered 
a change in our times. It has come under the influence of 
Icvelliiig tendencies to which it seems by its nature opposed, 
but with which it has made its peace. In the past it was only 
the religious leader who emerged from the depths ; the 
political leader was generally drawn from the heights. ToKlay 
the political leaders of the countries which have accepted the 
piindple of leadenhip are drawn from the depths. They have 
cmcT^ without advantage of birth or wealth, and espousing 
or founding a party they have used the popular arts of jour- 
nalism and propaganda to prove their magnetism and to 
establish their tide. The origm from which they start and the 
methods by which they arrive can both be aoclaimed as in 
some sense democratic. If they then act, or profess to act, in 
the days of their power, as representatives of the depths and 
spokesmen of the people the acclamation may be redoubled, 
and their followers may claim that a new and higher form of 
democracy has been ariueved. That dalm, for the reasons 
already stated, is a claim which cannot be sustained. The 
principle of leadership is not the same thing as the principle 
of democracy. On the contrary, if the principle of democracy 
consists in the free we preawiftn and the free recondliatiion of 
different views, it is the opposite of that prindple. But the 
matter does not end there. Leadenhip may be Afferent from 
democracy, and the opposite of democracy ; but it may still 
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have qualities and merits which make it an alteroadve to 
democracy. It may sadsly human emotions of loyalty which 
democracy leaves starved. It may provide springs of con- 
tinuous and concentrated action in which democracy is 
detioent 

There was never, indeed, a democracy which was destitute 
of leaders. The defect which may be charged agdnst it is not 
the absence of leadership, but the multiplicity of leaders and 
the refusal of the led to give to any one leader a continuous 
enough ahcgiaiice. The new prindpleofleadership may claim 
the merit of providing a single leader, and of providing that 
leader with the continuous allegiance which enables him to 
pursue a. continuous and long-range policy. But if it may 
claim that merit, it also sufieis from serious disabilities — 
disabilities which affect the choice of the leader : disabilities 
which affect his action : disal^ties which affect the eventual 
succession to his office. Under the system of democracy a 
reserve of potential leaders is steadily accumulated : their 
powers arc tried and tested in the open and public process of 
debate ; and the eventual choice of the final leader is deter- 
mined by the known and regular methods of a constitutional 
system. The new system of leadership abrogates any system 
of chcHce ; it depends on the spontaneous emergence of a 
dominant personiffity ; it works in the dark. The continuity 
of the leader in his office, which is another of the essential 
features of the new leadership, may affect his action for evil 
as well as for good, and prove a disability as well as a merit. 
He has indeed the opportunity of long-range policies ; but 
he also incurs the danger of petrifaction. True leadership 
demands a fresh and vital impulse ; and the period for whi<h 
any one man can give such an impulse must necessarily be 
measured by a brief span of years. Democracy is wise in 
changing its leaders, b^usc it secures a continuity of fresh 
impulse ; it may even be said, from that point of view, to do 
the truest homage to the nature of true leadership. It is thus 
ready — sometimes only too ready — to solve the problem of 
succession. The personal leader who has won his office by a 
right of emergence can offer no certain solution to that prob- 
lem. By the very nature of his solitary position, he cannot 
accumulate a reserve of genuine political leaders from whom 
his successor may eventually emerge. They would be too 
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dangerous to bis power. He tends, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
to starve tbe supply of the future, and to leave the succession, 
at the best to mediocrity, and at the wont to chance. In its 
end, as in its beginning and its intervening course, the Romantic 
principle of leadership defeats itself and fails to secure its own 
ultmmtc aim. 



V 

THE ERUPTION OF THE GROUP 


§ I. THE WORSHIP DE THE GROUP AND ITS CAUSES 

T he eruption of the personal is not the only eruption of 
our tunes. There is also another, which seems to be its 
opposite, but which is really its complement— the eruption of 
the group and of the worship of the group. The solitary per- 
sonal leader who claims to hold a representative position must 
Snd some body or being which he can profess to represent. 
That body or bmg will not be an electorate of individual 
voters. Ifit were, he would be committed to ideas of his own 
election ; of the giving and withholding of free assent to his 
action ; of the possibility of dismissal. Indeed he would be 
committed to even more. An active electorate is by its nature 
divided into a majority and a minority part, and the leader 
who bases himself upon it will uecessa^ find by his side an 
anti-leader with a similar basis who opposes his daims and 
his policy. The smgle leader who stands alone in the claim of 
a representative position must find some body or bring other 
than the electorate to serve as his basis. He will therefore 
evoke some unity— something undivided and indivisible- 
winch he can claim to express and to represent. He may call 
it nation : he may call it race : he may even call it by the 
name of class, if the class be sufficiently large, and if it can be 
r^arded as destined to embrace all others in a final unity. 
Whatever it be— race, nation, or dass— the unity represented 
must be something super-personal. It must be something other 
than, and somet^g which can be hdd to stand above, a 
definite body of individual persons who can express thrir own 
\icws and formulate their own wishes. The penon who 
claims to represent this super-personal entity has a for freer 
scope for his own personality. He can daim to be the one 
organ of its views, or rather of its necessities. Directing 
allegiance to it, and claiming allegiance only on its behalf, he 
consolidates his own portion in the act of seemmg to abnegate 
direct allegiance to himself. 

It would be absurd to believe that the leader invents the 
myth of the group. It would be hardly less absurd to believe 
that, finding it ready to his hand, he exploits it consdously in 
his own interest. He may be the pure and conviiiced prophet 
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of wbat he bclievea to be absolute and uldmate leality. But 
it is true, none the less, that die mystidsm of the group is a 
welcome ally to the personalism of leader. It consecrates 
him, and it consecrates his party^no party in the ordinary 
sense ^ a section of the electorate, but a body of chosen 
bcheveis in the unity, the reality, and the transcendency of the 
group. It may seem a paradox to connect the personality of 
the leader (and the personal allegiance of his patty or follow- 
ing) vdth Ae cause of die super-personal group, If it be a 
paradox, it is, as we have seen, a paradox as old as the history 
of Genuan Romantic thought. The leader who expresses the 
spirit of a group wluch is a person above the persons of its 
own members is not a figure of to-day, or even of yesterday. 
He is a figure of hoar antiquity. 

When we consider the current idea of the unity, the reality, 
and the transcendency of the group, we may be struck by 
another paradox-^ paradox whidi, on reflection, becomes an 
obvious truism. It is the countries of an imperfect actual unity 
which cultivate most ardendy the idea of a periect and trans- 
cendental unity. Where unity is in the very air, and is taken 
for granted without reflection, differences are tolerated, partia 
emerge, and individual variety of taste and opinion is accepted 
and even expected. Countries of an old and established unity, 
with a traditional fbnn of State and a generally accept^ 
scheme of law and order, can easily afford to follow the 
philosophy of ‘ identity in difference ’ . They will regard variety 
as a proof of vitality ; they may even regard it as the normal 
and natural pattern of life, to which the State must adjust its 
structure and hs activity. Countries vexed by a long process 
of historical dirintegration, &om whirii they have only recently 
emerged, and of which they fear the recurrence, wiU follow 
a different line of thought For them identity will be some- 
thing which cannot be found in difference, and cannot even 
be reconciled with difference. It will be something which 
transcends all difference and has to wage a constant war with 
difference. Local varieties become local particularisms which 
are a treason against the spirit of the whole ; parties become 
fitetiofos which rend the unity of the nation ; classes and 
their social asinrations- become schisms in the body peptic ; 
chuKhes and their claims on the all^iance of their membeiB 
become secessions from the cause (ff national unanimity ; 
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and the idea of individual development becomea the idea of 
desertioa. 

It seemed, a generadoti ago, as if national imiiicatbn had 
been dehnitdy achieved in ii& the great countries of Europe. 
It seemed as if it only reo^ned ibr historians to write the 
history of the achievement, and for statesmen (now provided 
with the necessary basis of unity) to pursue the democratic 
method of discussion of dificrences and compromise between 
them vdiich the achievement had rendered posable. To-day 
we are be^nning to realize that unification was not completed 
when it seemed to be. The past is not liquidated so <^y ; 
tmd the first and formal achievement of unity is only the 
beginning of actual unification. There is a sense in wbi^ we 
may say that Italian Fasdsm and Gecman National SodaUsm 
are simply new phases of the still bcomplete and still cotw 
tinuing process of Italian and German unification. Three 
causes have comhiDed to provohe a new and vigorous reasser- 
don of the cause of unity. In the first place, &e old provin- 
cialisms and local particularisms, forgotten in the enthuriastic 
moment of the fint and fonnal unification, but still surviving 
undimini^ed, have come to be fdt as alien and irritating 
substances wltich must be eliminated from the body of the 
State. This, in itself, is a mere matter of the liquidatfon of au 
internal past ; and by itself it would not provoke a passionate 
worship of unity. But, in the second place, the newly unified 
countries have found themselves confronted by general Euro- 
pean movements, political and social— 4ic movement of 
democracy and the movement of Sodalism— which mlg^t be 
interpreted as invasions and disruptians of their unity. Dmxh 
cracy brought the confiict of parties : socialism preached the 
conflict of classes ; and both of them could be regarded as the 
allies of local particularisms which could now be used as a 
cover for tiie interests of a political party or of a social creed.* 
Those who believed in the cause of unity could plead that 
vmless it conquered patties and cieeds, thus alhcd with local 
divisions, and unless it absorbed them into a single national 
party professiitg a siitglc creed, it would itself be conquered and 
lost. In the tlurd place, and perhaps more powerful and more 

> HeRHitler,i&a>p«c)i(olniyaTtyatNuftmtKn(i^teiDbai^)n(etted 
to ‘ Ute party c^iiitts \rba maile a cold and cailciikted ideuLficatian of their 
Mitet>e paity mtaens wtth provmeUl traditions of panieularum [mtrittiuUi/Ata 
UukrtroAtwin), andUua sm^ to bnog the unity of the Retch into danger.' 
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aplonve than any oUiei came, there wu the catemal cf>roUaiy 
and sequel of oationd unidcadoii, Eveu if tt wire actually 
united at home, a newly united country vroold inevitably feel 
that it had not achieved its unification, cu’ consolidate its 
unity before die world, undl it had found a place is the sun 
propordonate to its new strength, ‘ When we were disunited, 
we did not count ; now that we'are united, we must count 
for all the worth of our unity This is instinctive foeling. It 
issues in a collective mood of sensitive pride, disturbing the old 
equilibrium of States (and with it all ^e old States which ate 
content to sleep in an equilibrium), but rallying the members 
of each new State in a new devotion to a new and higher 
power of unity. It b in thb sense, and ftom thb pwnt of view, 
that we say that the history of oationid unification b a process 
which was not, after all, completed ia the nineteenth century, 
but is still activo— and inde^ more volcanically active than 
ever— in the twentieth. Our hopes were vain when we dreamed 
of the consummation of a national unity which would hence- 
forth be content to follow the tranquil mediods of national 
self-government. We did not know the strength of the national 
ferment, or how it would continue to work— without as well 
as uithin. 

But there is another way in which men may press the idea 
of unity as sometiung transcending, and therefore detenzuning, 
the in^daal. They may not only start from the idea of the 
nation, and exalt the claims of national loyitity ; tivey may 
abo start from the idea of tht class, and proclum the duty of 
class wlidaiity. The two ways may seem, at first right, to lead 
in opposite directions. Tfie aationalbt b ready enough to 
claim that his cause b the cause of unity ; but he b equally 
ready to insist that the cause of class b the cause of dbunity. 
His claim and inustence are just if we admit the assumption 
he makes— the assumption that hb idea of unity is the only 
true jdea,^or at any rate the higher idea to which all others 
must be adjusted- it b obvious that the idea of class b also 
a major idea of unity for those who believe only, or believe 
pre-eminently, in the unity of class ; and if the idea of the 
ujuty of class be made a transcendent and deternuning unity, 
there will be no intrinric difference between the high nation- 
albf s conception of the claims of unity and that of the high 
socialist. There may of course be extrinsic diffbrences. There 

4«a t* 
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nay be differences in the umber of persona >rbo are united, 
or supposed to be united, in the group. The nation may 
include more persons, and may, in that merriy quantitative 
seiae, be sdd to be a greater unity. On the oder band a 
class wbicb claims and attempts to be intemadonal may sedt 
to surpass the nation even in point of quantity. Again there 
may be diffoences in the number of interests which one form 
of group indudes in comparison with anodicr. Here the 
nation, piim fotit, is the more comprehensive group ; and 
including a wider range of interests— more especially all the 
great interests which go by the name of national culture— it 
may daim a pre-eminence of quality. On the other hand a 
class may also vindicate for itself the possession of a culture 
which is peculiar to itself and gives it a peculiar quality. It 
may regsid itsdf as equal to the nation k the number of 
interests which it comp^eods, and superior, by virtue of its 
comimmity of economic status and feeling, in the solidarity with 
which it suppoits those intmsts. The extrinsic diffd^ces 
between nation and class me not, alter all, so great that only 
one of the two can daim to be the vdiide of unity. Both can 
mahe that claim; and both may press the claim to the 
ultimate conclusion in which unity becomes the dominating 
and determining principle of human life and action. 

It is thus not the unspent tide of national unification, 
bnt also a new and rising tide of class consciousness and class 
solidarity, which has led to the contemporary eniptsou of the 
group and the worship of the group. The lib^ or democratic 
Stat^ which simply assumes the existence of a national society, 
and direeb its^ by the policy of discussion between ib 
members, is challea^ on two ironb. There are those, on 
the one tmd, who kel that dte existence of national society 
cannot be simply assumed, and that ib contipuatice is incom* 
patible with dtt free play of ctiscussion. To them national 
unity is an end which is still to be attsiined, and can only be 
att^cd by devotion and sacrifice to them, the leader, who 
inspires the devotion and claims the sacrifice, is the only form 
of government consistent 'mth the end. On the other hand 
there are those who see no value in any form of national 
society, whether it be assumed as a tadt condition or exalted 
as an ultimate end ; who substitute class for nation, and 
demand for the class the same devotion, and the same system 
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of leadef^p, which the nationaBst demands for the nation. 
In the triaogdar contest which is thus engaged it is not always 
dear whkh antagonist is opposed to whicL From one point 
ofviewit may be said that die democrat is so &r at one with 
the high nationalist that he accepts the nation as the normal 
unh of.political organization, and on that ground is opposed 
to the Aeory of the high socialise. From this point of view, 
coimnunisni becomes the enemy of eneimes, wUch most be 
opposed by all forms of State which are based on the idea of 
national sodety. From another point of view the Fasdst form 
of State, which has arisen on the ruins of the democratic form 
and continues to denounce its disunity, may find more aSinitics 
with the unitary system of communist government than with 
any other ; and democracy may thus appear as the common 
enemy of the planned authoi^arian State in both of its 
forms. From still a third pmnt vi view die democratic and die 
communist State may find that they have common prindples, 
(ur at any rate a cmninon antagonist. Both of foem, if in 
dificrent ways, pay homage to die principle of human equality ; 
both of them, if for different reasons, oppose the fervent 
nationalism which claims total allegiance for the national 
State at the expense of all other groups. 

§ a. THE TOTAUTARIAN OROUP IN ITS nEIATtON TO INDIVIDUALS 
AND TO SOCimES OF INDIVIDDAIS 

In this confusion of alHanccs and oppositions it is necessary 
to find and follow some guiding thr^ The thread which 
has emerged from the pmdous argument is simple. It depends 
entirely on the idea ^ the relation of the individual to his 
community— whatever the community may be. It docs not 
greatly matter (at any rate in compaiison] whether the com- 
munity is held to be primarily a nation, or primarily a class. 
Most ^ us would prefer to start firom the nation, for the simple 
reason (if no other) that the nation is a great and given 
of history. But we ^ould admit that the nation is coloured in 
some degree by a class or system of classes, just as we should 
also contend, in the same way but in the opposite sense, that 
a class which claims to be the whole of the community (as in 
Russia) at once coloun itself with national characteristics and 
tends to become a nation. (The development of Russia, 
during the last quarter of a century, is the development of a 
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\TOuld-bc intcxcadonal proletariat into an actual national 
community,) The uldmate issue, therefore, is not the issue of 
nation versus class, though that issue has its own deep import- 
ance ; it is an issue between what is nowadays called the 
totalitarian community, which transcends and determines ib 
membm, and the simple community of co-operation, which 
has no existence apart foom its members and whose purposes 
and activities are detennined by its members. In a word we 
have to decide whether we start &om the conception of 
individual moral personality, with its moral claims on others 
and its moral responribilitics to others, or &om that of the 
transcendent personality of the community (however it is held 
to be constituted}, with its total claims on individual alliance 
and its responsibility only to itrelf. 

Totalitarianism, vritb its inristence on the rounded 0 of the 
whole society, has a deep appeal to some of the finer instincts 
of men. It summons the devoted spirit to service and sacrifice. 
It strikes the same strings of human nature which have always 
been struck by rdigion ; indeed it may almost be called a 
form of re!igion--or of anti-idigion. It is something which 
goes deeper than the mere assertion of unity ^inst its enemies ; 
and it is more than a negative protest against that ' atomism ’ 
of individuals, and that ‘ particularism ’ of parties, which it 
charges against the cause of contemporary democracy. It 
has its own positive quality. It mE^es an lustoiic appeal, 
beyond the present, to an idealized past— here to the anciait 
Homan uni^, when all were for the State ; there to the old 
German tradition of the unity of the folk. It offen, 
through the resusdtadon of that past, to provide a way of 
future salvation for those who are weary of the burden of 
individual responribility. Vexed by fluctuations-^ currency 
and income, of parties and ministries, of individual and of 
communal life— men are summoned to an assured stability. 
They are bidden home from their wanderings— back into the 
life ^ the universal substance ; bade into the historic tradition 
of their people ; back into the comfort of community. There 
is something in totalitarianism which has a poddve attraction 
both to the rtroog and to the weak— to the strong, because it 
commands a devotion of service and sacrifice ; to the weak, 
because it pronuses the comfort and security of guidance. But 
paternalism, authoritarianism, absolutism— by whatever name 
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it may be called— has always had that attraction. Charics I 
could rally to his cause both the vigorous Strafibrd and the 
unreflecting Royalist It would be wrong to say that die only 
new dungabouttotalitarianbmisits name. But it may perhaps 
be said, without error, that it only seeks to corroborate an cJd 
cause by giving it the support of a new idea. The cause of 
autbori^ (and with it, of security) is strengthened when it is 
made to appear as the cause not of a person, or of a govern* 
ment, but of the whole. Each ^ving luinsrif to the whole 
^cs himself to no person. He gives himself to something 
which at once includes him and stands above him—his folk, 
his nadon, im class. Immersed in its totality, he flnds in its 
existence the reason tor his own. He b content to be merged 
because he finds himself not only sustained, but also explained, 
by the body in which he is me^d. 

The old authoritarian governments, while they relied on the 
human passion for security, sought also to find th^ bans in 
the rdigious motive. They pleaded some form diitoie right, 
vested by God in his vicai and vicegerent ; and some of the 
greatest of their servants (among them Bismarck hlmsdf} were 
rallied to their service by this ^ea. The new totalitarianism 
has also its rdigious aspect and its connection with the rdigious 
motive ; but the connection is Cerent, and it iwes different 
and graver questiom. The authoritarian monarch who 
claimed a sanctity for his authority was not claiming that his 
authority was a r^'gion, but only that it was a part of religion. 
Totalitarianam, in its strict logic, is not a part of relipon, but 
a religion. Profariitg to be a wh^e, and to embrace the whole 
man, it {eaves no room m its theory (though it may m its 
practice, which tor reasons of convenience may toll short of 
its theory) for the area of religtous life. It doa not seek to 
find a plac% or a foothold tor itsdf within that area ; it seeks to 
penetrate and absorb it. A lopcal totalitarianism has no room 
tor teuton and churches. It may accommodate itself to them, 
but only on the condition that th^ accommodate themselves to 
it, by ^coming parts of the s^de and serving its purposes. 
It is true that in this respect totalhariaidsm is not absolutely 
unique. Any new pditical doctrine which dmms and receives 
a passionate adhesion attracts to itself the religious motive and 
tends to become a rdigion. The creed of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fratemitv, which swept through France in the days of 
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thv Revoludoo, was a creed wfaicb gravdj' ofiiscted z^i^n 
and the Chui^. The Republic 'one and indivisible' 
implied, if it did not enunciate, the doctrine of totdity ; 
and the Chvii Constitution of the clergy, vrhich brought ^e 
organization the Church bto harmony with revolutionary 
prindples, was an attempt to accoromodate telijpoua institu- 
tions to the spirit d an ardent and aii-embracing republi- 
camsm. Monarchism, too, no less than republicanism, has 
sou^t to be aU-cRibndng ; and the rdbnn of the Church 
by Henry VIII, if it followed a different direcdon, was in the 
same spirit as the French refonns of tjgo. But though the 
totalitarianism of out own day has its atialo^es in the past, 
it has also Its differences from the past Just because it is 
dehoitely and avowedly totalitarian, it leave less room for 
religion and the Churches. In one of its foimsjt eliminates 
them ; in another, it assimilates thm ; in a bird form, it 
consents to recognize them by a concordat, but still continues 
to claim a total allegiaiice £>r itself. 

The relation of totalitarianism to rcli^on and the Churches 
raises an even larger issue— the issue of the relation between 
society and the State. In our current &iglish concepdon we 
draw a disdnotioti between them. We regard a nadonal 
society as a general body of different cohesions, or associations, 
existing {or a number of different purposes— legal, religious, 
economic, charitable, educational, cultural. We regard the 
State as one, but only one, of the different cohesions or associa- 
tions in and through which the national society acts. In our 
new the State ii an assoriarion, which differ? indeed iron) 
other associations in including all the members of the national 
soctety, as no other association does, and again in using a final 
power of legal coercion, as no other assodadon can, but whidi 
is none the less an association like other associations, and like 
other associations has a particular and specific purpose— that 
of declaring and enforcing a scheme of legal order obligatory 
on its membos in the sphere of external conduct. No doubt 
the puipose is paidcula^ important ; no doubt its achieve* 
inent is the necessary basis and background of tlie achievement 
of other social purposes ; no doubt the associadous which are 
concerned with those other purposes will be affected, and even 
controlled, on all questions of legal order arising in the sphere 
of atecnal conduct, by the rules of the legal assodadon. But 
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the purpose of a scheme of legal order is none the less particular 
and Bpedfic : it is not total and absolute. It does not include 
or abolish other social purposes ; and the associatioii which 
is its agent does not indu^ or abolish the other assodatioos 
which are the agents of other purposes. On this view, therefore, 
the State, can never be totalitarian. It is, indeed, the whole 
society, so far as its membership goes ; in other words it 
includes all the members of the national society on which it 
is based. But it is not totalitarian, so iar as its purposes go ; 
it is not the agent of all the purposes of the society : it has 
its own specific legal purpose, which will carry it, indeed, into 
the fields of other assodadons which sc^ to achieve other 
purposes, but will cany it into those fields only in so far as 
legal questions are raised which relate to matters of external 
conduct and ate capable of solution by the methods of legal 
coercion. 

It follows upon our argument that the worship of the group, 
in its modem fonn, involves two diifcrent, and yet connected, 
consequences. In the fint place, the group is made to trans- 
cend, to explain, and to determine the existence of individuals. 
It becomes something above them and apart &om them, for 
which they must live and to which they are means. In the 
second place, one form or aspect of the group — the form or 
aspect of legal regulation and coercive control — is made to 
al^rb and abolish the rest The State is identified with 
society ; the coercive power of the le^al assodation, extended 
beyond its purpose, is made to indude all other pur- 
poses, and to serve as the general agent of every purpose. The 
idea of the tramcendence of the group is thus accompanied by 
the idea of its pure and indificrentiated unity. The two ideas 
arc naturally and loyally connected, If the individual ceases 
to retain his own existence as a being who possesses an intrinsic 
value in himself, the voluntary assodations in which be has 
sought to find expression and fulfilment will suffer a corres- 
ponding change. They too will cease to possess an inherent 
value and an independent title to existence. They will either 
be abolished (as Trade Unions, ibr example, have been 
abolished in Germany) on the ground that they are immiral 
to the cause of unity, or they will be absorbed and transformed 
(on the corporative plan adopted in Italy) into ‘ organs of 
State’ whi^ arc charged by the State with the duty of 
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achieving one of its purposes under its auspices. It is not 
merely polidcal parties, or the democratic institutions with 
which they are connected, that perish or suffer a transfonnadon 
in the totalitarian States. It is very much more. It is the whole 
idea and system of sodety, in the sense of the word in which 
it sigmfics something more than the State— something broader 
and richer than the State— something of which the State is 
indeed a very necessary form or aspect, but of which ±ere are 
other forms, and other aspects, with a necesrity of their own. 
If we believe that there are Churches as well as States— and 
not only so, but also that there are other forms of sodety, and 
other associadons, as well as Churches, which also serve in 
thdr way the expression and the fulfilment of the human 
spirit— we cannot but realize the gravity of the issue with 
which we are faced. 

The idea of the transcendent and Unitarian group— the idea 
which is expressed in the word ' totalitarianism ’—is thus hr 
more than a challenge to the idea of the democratic State. It 
is a challenge to a whole scheme of ideas in regard to the 
relation of society and the State. It affects sodety as well as 
the State ; it affects any fi>nn of State (the authoritarian or 
nou'democradc as well as the democradc) which concaves 
its funedon as specific, limits itself to the purpose of a legal 
assodadon, and recognizes the existence and the purposes of 
other associations. There is, of course, point and sense in the 
antithesis which is currendy made between the totalitarian 
State and democracy. The States which confront the totali- 
tarian State are actually, for the most part, democradc. The 
apologists of the totalitarian State attack them on the ground 
(ff thdr democradc form of government ; and the form of 
government adopted in the totalitarian State, while it is alleged 
to be ‘ pure ’ and ‘ true ’ democracy, is ostentatiously the 
opposite of actual democradc forms. It is natural enough, 
with such evidence before us, to speak of the andthesis of 
democracy and totalitarianism as if the issue were a simple 
issue between two forms or methods of government. But 
though it is natural, it is erroneous, or at any rate misleading. 
It is not the form of its government which makes the totali- 
tarian State what it is. A State with an authoritarian form of 
government need not be totalitarian. What makes a totali- 
tarian State is not the particular form of its government (though 
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that will be generally, and eves necessarily, authoritarian) : 
it is the conception on which it acta of the whole purpose and 
function of the State. We know a totalitarian State much 
more by what it does than by the form of government which 
it employs.- A totalitarian State is one which, whatever its 
form of government and its method of political action, acts on 
the principles (i) that the whole (however conceived, in terms 
of race, or of nationality, or of class] is a transcendent being 
or ‘ organism ’ which determines the life of its members, 
(fi) that the whole is ' integrally realized or entirely compre- 
hended, in the one association called the State, and (3) that 
the State has therdbre a complete and solitary control of 
human life and activity. 

Before we turn to discuss the difierent terms in which the 
whole may be conceived, we may pause to consider a little 
further the relation of the idea of totalitarianism to the idea 
of democracy. Our view of the relation will depend upon our 
interpretation of the idea of democracy. If democracy is 
interpreted as the government of will — the will of the people, 
which means in effect the will of a majority of the pet^e— it 
seems possible to believe, at any rate theoretically, in the 
combination of totalitarianism with democracy. A State 
organized on the basis of universal suffrage might claim to be 
the only assodation, and might seek to exercise total control 
over the lives iff all its members. But it would be difficult forsuch 
a'State to appeal to any transcendent bring which warranted 
its activity and inspired its will. It would be too obviously 
itself to allege any impulse of its activity beyond itself ; it 
could invoke no mysticism ; and it would thus lack the crucial 
and essential ingredient of totalitarianism. Hie appeal to the 
will of the people, however devoutly it may be proclaimed by 
apostles of the sovereignty of.that must always be, in the 

last resort, an appeal to the actual of an actual people ; 
and there is no transcendence in such' a will. Even if we 
identify democracy with the will of number, we cannot, after 
all, reconcile it with totalitarianism. Hie will of number has 
riot enough divinity for the purposes of totalitarianism. 

It is even less possible to reconcile danocracy with totali- 
tarianism if it be identified not with the will of number, but 
with the process of discusrion. A State which acts on that 
process makes the fundamental assumption that individuals, 
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and groups of individuals, determine tbe lines of ite action 
by the agreement or compromise which they finally attam 
after freely expressing, and freely debating, the different views 
from which they start about the lines to be followed. On this 
assumption there is no superior and sq»rate whole, with its 
own inherent and dominant demands which have to be 
detected, and translated into effect, by an intuitive intelligence 
which aneiges to act as thde organ and commands and 
lecdves a general assent in that capadty. On this assumption, 
again, there is no ^ven and pre-existent will of the people, 
which has to be d^ted and registered by the me^od of 
voting and the election of representatives. There is a simple 
community of individuals, already organized in a number of 
groups or associations, who have to think out together, in 
common and open discussion, the rules of their common life. 
This common effort and process u the primm mobile of political 
action. By it the imftviduals, and the groups of individuab, 
who participate in its activity, determine their mutual relations, 
their common purposes, and the modes of the execution of 
those purposes. They detenniiie tbe whole which is immanent 
in them and ‘ actuated * by them : they are not determined 
by it as something transcending them and * actuating ' their 
The view of democracy which finds its essence in the 
power of discussion begins with free individuals and free 
groups of individuals, and trusts them, by the pooling of their 
thoughts, to constiuct a whole in which they can live together 
at peace and in liberty. The whole is their construction ; it is 
a legal association, with common rules of law, which they have 
made for themselves ; and thou^ it could not exist unless 
there were a pre-existent soc;iety in which free individuals, and 
free groups individuals, were already accustomed to act, it 
is something distinct from that society — something which has 
supervened upon it, by deliberate creation duected to a 
definite and limited purpose, and which is operated, for that 
purpose, by the deliberate ^1 of its constituent members.*^ 

1 Thit may jetia tun iadividusluta. But if tBc tine of aipuneni iien sug'- 
gated Here ptssuaf to iti eondufioa, hv ihould discover that it implies two 
cotollsjics Wuich tisnsccod ittdividuslivn. (e) Tbe iudividuali who detenniiie 
the whole do not detEimine it u KpeisUe iouindiuJi, or isolited groups, from 
eilfiila timii of individual interest or of the interests of partimUr groupi ; they 
determine it as co-opcfating in^viduak and groi^, engaged in a ommum 
effort of thought with a view to attaining nd realizing a oonunon concqiuon of 
a coamon good. It is dds oo.opcratioB of all, and not the sqnrale action of 
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§ 3 . THE DIFFERENT lOSAS 07 The totalitarian GROUP : RACE, 
NATION, AND CLASS 

The temu m which the dominant whole b conedved by the 
advocates of totalitaikobm are various. They all proceed 
from the fertile thought of Germany, incessantly vexed by the 
probl^ of unity, and constantly impelled to Ey from an 
actual world of local particulaiism and social cleavage to an 
ideal world in which the One comes by its own. When flic 
unity of society is a simple fact which b taken for granted, 
there is Uule need to speculate about its nature, or to empha^ 
its claims. When its very cxbtence scans in question, it 
provokes enquiry and invites assertion. Gcnnan philosophy, 
traversing the hills of divided thought, has thus been naturally 
led to detect some great figure, looming iu the mbt, which 
might satufy an urgent need. In the early hbtory of Roman- 
ddsni the figure was that of the Folk — the spirit of the Folk, 
with open arms ready to enfold and sustain* The romantic 
idea of the Folk was primarily the idea of a common spiritual 
substance, ‘ a community of values a common culture in 
which (however fliey might be divided otherwise) the ‘ folk- 
mates ' who shared it were fundamentally united. But thb 
common spiritual substance was also reg^ed as somethmg 
more than substance, or rather as necessarily involving some- 
thing beyond itself which alone would explain its exbtence. 
If there was a spiritual substance, there must be a creative 
spiritual being — a unit, like itself--which brought it into exbt- 
ence wd cemtiaued to be its ‘ bearer ’. The argument was 
not impeccable : a common spiritual substance may be the 
creation of co-operative individual minds, and may be carried 

escli, which b the detennlnjiig fiictor. (i) Before the conunoii dTon of ibeitght 
can bt|^, it muit nccentiilr he aoumed that then ii a t^moa good to be 
diKovoed. Men cannot co-operate in a oommon efioit of diacuiuni unlen ihe^ 
aliTfldy fitttr tim the idea that a cammoa goed edataj and that it can and. muat 
be diicoTt^ IW cenunon effort. In that aenae the idea of a common ^ood 
the wh^ ii prioe to dneuBioa, and ii the eauK of all diaouctkui ; and in (hat 
lense (but ouy in that anoe) men may be aid to be deteiBUDcd by the whole. 

On the other hand two notca muit be added to thcae two oorollaclB. The 
whole which detennitita individuak and flvups to ciwipeTate fa aimply and 
niely the uSia of a common good of the wiok comiminltV— an idea KUdeal 
and iiniiianent in Uie minda of ila individual memben, and reddent nowheie 
cbe. (ii) Thit idea, which Conns or cooititulea the whol^ only deteRnina 
iodividu^, aaaitidea, maofaraa they ftnly accept it and detennine themaelvn by 
it^juit ai all idem o^y detennine u^ aa ideal, iu lo far ta we make them our 
oMi and act by our own faith in theia. If we are detecinined by lome other 
man'i idea of the whole, we are not determined bw the idea itaelf ; we are 
Uemnnined by jUs— by the pireattge Ai canfai or the Knee hi comraanda. 
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and contained in the common thought of imUviduaJa. 
however, the argument be accepted, the Folk becomes a 
spirit and a bang ; and we have thus a world of different 
Folk-spirib or Folk-beings, each creating and each sustaining 
a spiritual substance or culture of its own. It is no ignoble 
conception ; but it is somewhat tenuous. These spirits, who 
move in the sphere of culture, must drink blood before they 
can speak to us audibly. They must assume some physic^ 
shape. It is here that variety of interpretation be^s. 

One variety of interpretation, current in modem Germany, 
may be called by the name of ‘ Folk into Race On thb 
interpretation the FoU, instead of bring primarily conceived 
in terms of the spiritual culture vriiich it creates and carries, is 
primarily and essendalty conceived in terms of blood and 
physical attributes. In a sense this means a materialization of 
the conception of Folk-society and the nature of the Folk- 
being. They become a matter of physical rather than of 
spiritual substance. In another sense, ^nce the factor of race 
is closely connected with that of culture, and smcc it can be 
contended that peculiarity of race is the primordial source of 
each peculiar culture, the theory of ' Folk into Race ’ continues 
the tradition of a common spiritual substaime, but gives it a 
ground or basis in physical idiosyncrasy. It can be argued 
that the Folk-bring, without this physical substratum, is 
vague and unexplained. The V«lksgeist is supposed to live, 
and to produce its fruits of culture \ but it has no attachment 
to the solid earth from which life ultimately springs. Race 
and blood provide the attachment. A Folk which is a simple 
system of culture, or simply produces a system of culture, has 
no very obvious or definite membership. Strangers nuy 
profess to share in the system, and may clsdm to be members : 
in any case culture, in itself and without a precise attachment, 
is a cosmopolitan sort of term, which may rally adherents 
indiscriminately. Blood is a known and definite sign ; and a 
co mmunit y which begins by bemg a community of blood, and 
then issues in its own and peculiar system of culture, is a known 
and definite community. 

The idea of Race has dius a double advantage. It provides 
something prior to the Folk, which explains its peculiarity and 
its power of producing a peculiar culture; and again it 
provides a sign or note by which the true members of the 
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Folk may be known and recognized. The vogue of the idea 
of Race in modem Germany is partly to be explamcd by the 
double advantage which it thus offen : it is also to be 
explained by hikorical iacts and developments. Biological 
science, with its emphasis on the physical inheritance of 
natural characteristics, is a contributory cause ; but it is a 
cause which is not peculiar to Germany, and \riiich, by i^f, 
will not explain the cult of the idea of race in Gennaoy.' 
Anthropology, with its categories of races— Nordic, Alpine, 
Mediterranean, and as many others as each exponent of 
classiheatbn may find a reason for deteedng^is a more 
proximate cause ; but the study of anthropology is, again, 
not peculiar to Germany, and indeed the theory which assigns 
a peculiar virtue to the Nordic race is a theory which originated 
in France. The real causes which have produced a radal 
philosophy in Germany are practical rather than theoretical. 
It is the practical effort to fi^ some final core of unity which 
has harnessed science to its needs. The formula of ' Folk 
into Race' is the answer to an urgent question of actual 
German life ; ‘ What is our unity, and what is the sign by 
which we can know that we are one 7 ’ To the ardent nation- 
alist, living in the days of the Weimar constitution, unity was 
not to be found in the fact of a common government and a 
common constitution. Government was a matter of multiple 
and conflicting parties ; and each territory or lam/ had its 
own constitution as well as the UmA. Nor, again, was unity 
to be found in the common culture, the coimnunity of values, 
proclaimed by Moller van den Bruck, In a critical and se!f- 
coDsdouB age the very idea a common culture became a 
matter of ^ubt and uncertainty* ; and in any case culture 
was a term too vague, and too comprehensive, to satisfy those 
who hungered for a definite and intimate unity. The unity 
of a common blood, proclaimed by a which identi- 

fied Folk with Race, seemed a unity rooted in nature itself— 
a unity which could not be lost, like political unity ; a unity 
which could not be shared, like cultural unity. It seemed an 
ultimate, on which all other forms of unity would follow, and 
without which no other form of unity could permanently 

> But I rtnianfacT vividlf a lEcture on Race, with the recuncat thesK of the 
frbnacsi^ ddivend by a icieatiiic piotsKir in one of the Goioan nnivoiitiei, in 
the Spii^ of 1934, to a crowded audioice of ctilleaguea and unlvenity studena. 

* See P, Vifaw^ huriihdB afCewndcr, opctially pp. 19 iqq. 
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caujL Hic Jiutoric mtmay of the oJd Gaitan * stems * and 
' tribes koit (or alleged to be knit) by the bond of blood, 
might be alleiged in its favour. Anti-Semitic feeling, always 
latent, and always provocative of the idea of a profound and 
inescapable diifeience of blood and breed, might be elicited 
in its support Whatever science might say (and German 
idence might give a hvourable testimony if the gospel of 
race were pragmatically established), the ndgendes of Hie 
seemed to demand a sa\^ idea ; and race, backed by historic 
memories and contemporary feeling, became that idea. 

The tramfbnnation of Folk into Race is &om one point of 
view the raising of the Folk to a higher power. The Folk 
TemmoB a creative spirit which produces the spiiitual substance 
of 3 common culture ; but it also becomes a body, breed, or 
blood. Id this body tiie spirit fmds its necessary residence ; 
and through this body it wHl maintiun its spiiiW purity, by 
the mere process of heredity, if only the body itself maintains 
its phytical purity. The racial theory thus makes a double 
assumption. It assumes that a folk has its ultimate unity in 
race, and is essentially a race ; it also assumes that the radal 
factor is the cause of the culture of the folk. Both of these 
assumptiom may be challenged. 

Even if a fblk if a race, it does not follow that the culture 
which it develops in the course of its history is determined 
purely by the factor of nice. No culture develops in isolation. 
Every culture is an amal^ain of ingredients, borrowed (or 
rather, difftised) as well as native— ingredients drawn foom the 
long ^toifcal development of the Mediterranean world, in 
its Semitic, Greek, and Roman areas, as well as from the more 
recent development of Northern Europe. The racial genius of 
a Folk, even if we admit its enstence, is only a colouring 
matter which gives a peculiar tincture to the common cultural 
inheritance of civilized humanity. 

But there is no valid reason for admitting the existence of 
a racial genius in a Folk. The aaumption that a folk is a race 
is a pure assumption, which is not warranted by any evidence. 
A folk or a nation is not a race, whatever else it may be, and 
whatever a race may be. Every nation of which we know is 
an amalgam of different racial ingredients, which the long 
process of historical migration has deposited on the nationai 
soil. The unity of a Fdk is never the umty of a single race. 
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To assert that it is, is to be oblivious of the simple fact of 
human movcmoit and migratioii, and to create an abstraction 
based on oblivion. ... We do not therefore, rdse the Folk 
to a higher power when we transform it into a Race. We 
only ^ve it a body which is even mare ima^nary than die 
ereative'Epirit which it is imagined to possess. Hie dusive ideal 
of unity has eluded us once more. 

Another variety of interpretacmn of (he transcendent group, 
cunent in modem Italy, may be termed by the name of ^ Folk 
into Nadon ’. This u a very ample tran^rmation ; indeed 
it may be said to be merely a verbal translation, which turns 
the German Volk into the Italian Such a saying, 

however, would be an exaggeration. It is certainly true that 
the current Italian conception of the nation is deeply coloured 
by German ideas and German philosophy. But words have 
a magic of their own ; and there b an Italian magic, or 
qudity, about the word jViswa;. The Italian Nation bdifTerent 
^m ibe German Folk. It b not primarily a system of culture : 
still less is It a uiuty of race. * l^ce— that b a sentiment, not 
a reality Signor Mussolini b reported to have said ; ^ 95 per 
cent b sentiment Hie essence of the nation, in modem 
Italian diought, b * spirit’, issuing in the form of will: 'a 
will for existence and for power ■, self-consdousness ; per- 
sonality A nation, therefore, is not race ; it b not territory : 
it b not number ; it b a personality with the supreme attribute 
of will, which expresses itself in willing its own coatinacd 
adstcnce and its own increase of power. ‘ For us the nation 
b above all spirit. ... A nation b great when it translates 
into reality the force of its spirit A consequence follows 
upon this emphasb of wiQ as the supreme attribute of the 
personality of the nation. It is a consequence of primary and 
&tal unportance. In order that it may will, the nation must 
have a will-centre. That will-centre b the State, The nation, 
on chb view, cannot exbt without the concumnt exbtence 
of the State ; we may even say, if we follow thb view, that it 
cannot exbt without the previous exbtence of the State. ' The 
Nation does not exbt to generate the State. The Nation b 

1 B. Mosolim, jlcrillt i Dimsi, VIII, p. note ig. But this saying bdawi 
to an epoch eailwt than that of the new laciiil idea lata sdepted in Italy in me 
coune of igsft. 

* &ii,, p. 79, {g, idfiim. 

• IW., p. 96. 
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created by die State, which gives to die people, conscious of 
its own moral unity, a will, and thereby an effective existence.'* 
The Nation is indeed a personality ; but it is a personality 
which could not exist, because it would not possess its essential 
attribute of will, unless it were bp^ught into odstence, and 
unless it were condnually sustained, by the inspiration of the 
State. 

Two conceptions are thus implied in the formula of ‘ Folk 
into Nation ’. The first is the conception of the Nation as a 
self-comdous spirit which exists in the form of explosive will, 
and seeks to translate its force of wiU into action. Here the 
Romantic Fcilk>niind has become less of a mind, and more of 
a will ; less a creator of culture, and more a doer of deeds. ' 
i^^ta, after all, is dififeient from Geist. But the Nation is still, 
like the Folk of German Romantic philosophy, a transcendent 
being, irith an existence of its own distinct from that of its 
members. It is a personality : it is a personality of a higher 
order [pasonaliti suptrim) ; it has a bring, and it has ends and 
means of action, superior to those of the individuals of whom 
it is composed. The second conception implied in the formula 
is that of the relation of this personality to the State. The 
pcnonality cannot exist apart from the State, and except on 
the presupposition of the State. Its bring contists in the 
exercise will ; and without the State it is vdthout a will, 
and tiherefore without any real existence. The Nation without 
the State b a brute aggregate, and not a spirit There must at 
the least be a State a political will already in action 

among the flt/e, and already inspiring an active sense of 
unity among the masses — before there can be the beginnings 
of a nation. 

A national personality active in the area of will, and directing 
the activity of its will to the assertion of its force — a personality 
so connected with the State that it b fanned into bring by it, 
and receives its will and its effective cxbtcnce from it— this b 
the essence of the Italian vemon of the transcendent group. 
The nation is simply an Ego, with its own inevitable egobm ; 
but the egoism b hrid to be ‘ sacred ’ because it b collective— 
or more exactly because, in seeking ib own satisfaction, the 
national Ego seeks the satisfaction of all. Tbb is a facile 
philosophy ; but it depends on two assumptions. The first 

1 B. Miiuolini, &riUi t Distuti, VIII, p. 7a. But He p. 340, note 9. 
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u that there can be no real conflict between the will of the 
national Ego and those of the individual members of the 
nation. The second is that the national Ego is moving in a 
bare universe in vdiich it does not come into contact with 
other and similar beings, impmging on its egoism and neces- 
sarily limiting its will. Nri^ei of ±ese assumptions can be 
readily granted. It is true that the first assumption may not 
only 1 m made in theory, but also asserted by force. Agreement 
between the will of the nation, ' ^ven * to it by the State, in 
some particular form or constitution which the State has 
happened to assume, and the will of its individual members, 
may be secured' by the way of fiu:t. But a forcible identification 
is not the same as identity ; and the egoism of the nation 
will not be sacred, even to its own members, if it simply 
imposes its purposes on their wills. In the sphere of external 
relations the sanctity of the virile afSrmation of national vdll 
is still less obvious. Such an affirmation is mdecd a fact It 
may even be, in a given conjuncture, a fact which imposes 
its^. But the mere affirmation of national wlU can never be 
more than a fiict, or acquire the dignity of a * sacred ’ right, 
unless it adjusts itself to other wills, and until it enten a system 
of wills based on a common recognition of limits and a common 
respect for those limits. 

Even if we admit the existence of a national personality, 
expresamg itself in the area of will, we are thus left with a 
double problem— the problem of adjustment of national 
personality to the personality of ±e individual members of the 
nation, and the problem of its adjustment to the personality 
of other nations. These problems are not solved — on the 
contrary, they are simply shelved-^ we make the national 
person a londy absolute which is entirely fiee to enforce, 
both within without, its will for existence and power. 
We have umply added one siqjpodtion to another. We have 
first supposed a national personality ; and we have then 
suppos^ a solitode in udiich it is fiee to operate. We may well 
be led to doubt, when we reflect on the unwarranted cha^ 
acter rtf' the secemd of these suppositions, whether ±e fint 
supposition is any more warranted than the second, and 
whether we can really admit the existence of a national 
penonality. Our doubts will be increased when vre reflect 
that the national personality, as it is concrived in Italian 
4113 M 
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theory, is not an original or self-existiiig personality. It is 
creat^ by the State, and it derives its essencial character of 
will from the State. The Nation as a penonality (and not 
only a personality, but a ‘higher personality ’) is dius a 
derivative fact. It has no inherent bring and no origmal will. 
In its present form, it is the creation of the present form of the 
Italian State. Its being is what the Fascist party and its 
leader think it to be ; its will is the will which is ^ven to it 
by them. It is a shadow rather than a substance-^ State- 
created shadow, in the name of which the creating State can 
subsequently profess to act. In the last resort, there&re, the 
formida of ‘ Folk into Natbn ’ presents us, like ±e formula 
of ‘ Folk into Race with an imagination. But the meta- 
physical nation of Italian Fascist theory, with its higher 
being and its higher ends, is not only an imagination : it is a 
self-confessed imagmation. The racial folk of German National 
Socialist theory, conceived as the creator and carrier of a 
peculiar Folk-culture and a corresponding and protecting 
Folk-State, may be cridciaed as imaginary, but it cannot be 
critidzed as a work of self-confessed imagination. If in 
rither case a political party has erected an idol, or imaginary 
recipient of worship, the Fascist idol of the metaphysical nation, 
created by the State and poaterior to the State, is even more 
fictitious than the National Socialist Idol of the racial Folk. 

The third interpretation of the transcendent group, preva- 
lent in the scheme of Communism, may be called 1^ the 
name of ‘ Folk into Class Here, indeed, we must b^n by 
admitting that, at the first blush, Communism would seem to 
be the very antithetis of the whole Romantic tradition of the 
transcendent group. It does not, on its own showing, deal in 
mystidsm : it is severely materialistic. The Communist does 
not start fiom any belief in the Volksgeutf or m the spirit of 
the nation : he starts from matter, the modes of acquiring 
material subristence, and the system of classes which springs 
from those inodes. On this basb he is led to deny the unity 
of the Folk or nation— so long as it is still distracted by the 
war of conflicting classes. The nation, in his riew, is the product 
of a false idealism, intended to disguise and gloss the r^ty of 
dass ; and the true ideal — true because it is based on the 
essential material factor— is the international sdidarity of the 
whde international proletariat. Hic whole of the Romantic 
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theory, subjected to this corrosive, appears to be dissolved ; 
and ^ solid reuduum is the unromautic but poignant reality 
of ccononiic class. 

But Communism, after all, is only a form of Romanticism. 
It may be inverted Romanticism ; but it is Romanddsm none 
the 1(^.‘ When it develops into action, as it has done in 
Russia, it displays this character more and more clearly in the 
successive stages of its development. In the iint place, what- 
ever its theory of intemation^m may be, and hovvever much 
it may seek to conduct international propaganda, it necessarily 
operates, under the conditions of modem life, in the area of a 
national State. In the second place, and within that area, it 
sets itself to create the unity which it fails to find, but is all the 
more resolved to make. proletarian class (or more exactly 
a section of that class — the urban and industrial section) is 
assumed to be the core of unity ; the capitalistic class is sup- 
pressed : the semi-proletarian classes, engaged on the land 
or in the profesriom, are incorporated into the core ; and a 
single and homogeneous wotkm’ society ii substituted ibr 
the system of confticting classes. Finally, this society assumes 
the romantic quality of a creative bring which creates a new 
culture in its own image and inspires whole life of every 
worker. The proletariu class, turned into a worken’ society, 
inherits the mantle of die Folk. 

Primarily, because it is primarily economic in its own basis 
and intention, it creates an economic ideal of rationalized 
mechanization— a new mode of acquiring material subsistence, 
congruous with its own unity and necessary to its own unity, 
by which each member of the society is made a contributory 
cog. It creates a romance of tracton and power-stations ; it 
imposes it on the imagination, by the method of propaganda, 
as the aim of the hive is imposed by instinct on the motions <£ 
the bee. Next, and because madiinery is not enough, the 
creative hebg of ‘ Folk inm n!a« ’ p^uccs its own pro- 
letarian art and literature, and its own total scheme of pro 
letarian culture. Here the wheel has come full drde. The 

*■ Msnt (in die prcfiKC tt> the 1073 edltiaa of ICapHtff, refeniiig more 
partkukriy to the dialectic of Heg^ spoke of hiduetf tt having invetted the 
teaching ot hii mater. ‘ With him it u itandiog ml its head. It muat lx tumed 
right aide up again, if yon wouid dlseorer the ndonal komal mdun the mj^tiad 
But Hcgd inverted ii itil] ; and inverted RoratntidiiQ !■ itiU 
RomanUciflOL 
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Folk, decomposed into classes, and then reconstituted on the 
basis of one (and one only) of these classes, has attained a new 
scheme of corapositioa ; and while, on this new scheme, it is 
engaged in doing new things, it is also doing the old. True, 
on the commuiust philosophy of material determhiadon, it is 
doing them not as spirit, or at any rate as free spirit, but as a 
materially determined being whi(^ shnply docs what it must. 
But it is active none the less ; and it is active as a being which 
transcends and controls individuals. 

§4. THE COSmON FBATOBaS Or THE OmSEENT IDEAS OF THE 
^ TOTAUTARIAtl OEOOP 

It is difficult to compare the three idols, or to say which 
imposes the heaviest buMen of worship. Class proscribes other 
classes ; race proscribes other races ; the metaphytical nation, 
though it seenu to rally all to its service, proscribes none the 
less all those of its members who are not ' true * to the national 
spirit, and it also proscribes other nations. Each fonn of 
exclusive absolute n^es its own particular exclusions ; and 
when we make comparisons, we are apt to measure each 
absolute in terms of our own particular sympathies mth the 
particular elements which it excludes— ffiUing ounehres, to 
that extent, under the sway of our own class feeling, or our 
own racial sense, or our own national pride, and thus sue- 
cumbing ourselves to our own form of counter-idol. Com- 
parisons are idle, and even dangerous ; we shall profit more 
and lose less if, instead of seeking to establish a hierarchy of 
these ahsejifter, we ootc tfadr common features and the anu- 
larity of their results. 

alsi^ute weds itself to a State, which it makes oquaUy 
absolute with itself. It finds a person who becomes its incar- 
nation ; he in his turn finds a party, on the baris of the 
absolute which he incarnates ; he and lus party then capture 
the State, and use its machinety to stamp th^ absolute on 
the community. Pint the absolute (the class, the *ace, the 
national organbm) ; then the person of the leader ; then- the 
party ; then the absolute party-^tate, dominated by the 
person— this is the logic of the devdopment. Sometimes the 
lo^ may seem ideal ratlier than actual. ' It may be argued that, 
hi Italy for example, the future leader had emeiged, had 
founded his party, and had even captured the State, before 
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he discovered the absolute which he and his party^ were 
defined to »erve. It is certainly true tbit thae is a Ivge 
element of contir^ncy in human aSaiis, and it is no less 
true that a dynamic personality is often an incalculable &ctcr. 
But it is equally true that the Italian creed of nationalism was 
prior to the leader ; and whatever the vicissitudes of his opinions 
may have.bceu, Uiere is as good a reason for saying that the 
creed chose bin as there is for saying that be chose the creed. 
In Russia, at any rate, the sequence of history squares with 
the logic of development ; and the same may be smd of 
Germany. The leader is seldom, after all, the creator of the 
cause which he leads^though he may^ deify himself afterwards, 
or be deified afterwards by his followas, into the position df 
its creator, He is the user rather than the inventor, He uses the 
cause invented by thinkers as the baris of his own invendons (the 
party and the party-State) and the ground of his own position.^ 

Tb end of the absolute, when it has achieved its develop- 
ment, is political absolutism. But it is also something more. 
It is totalitarianism. Totalitaria ni sm goes beyond absolutism. 
Tbe absolute ruler b amply a ruler uidumted by any pofitical 
constitution standing above him, or by any political organs 
of government (legblative or ju^ial) standing by his side. 
He has a giant’s strength ; but it is a strength which belongs 
to the political sphere, and he does not in hb nature invade 
the field of society. Exigency may sometimes compel him to 
do so ; but exigency will generally persuade him to purchase 
political power at die price of tolerating the genml play of 
such social institutions as do not (Brectly affect the exercbe of 
bib power. A totalitarian government follows a different 
The absolute on which it is based must be carried into 
every do main of life— the social no less than tbe political ; 
reli^n, education, economics, the methods of sport and the 
uses of Insure, as well as politics proper. Any form of group 
for any activity is a potential rival ; it is a possible magnet 
loyalty, which, however ins^nificant it may seem in com- 
parison with the great loadstone, may none the less succeed in 
deflecting the quivering point of allegiance. From early life, 
and in every activity life, tbe individual must be taught to 

I Ijntn ia unique aaosg the leadea of the nveatieth ce&tui7 (and perhapa in 
tufWiy) in beinc an innstv ai wtU ai a tan- But even Lc^ may be called 
the developer Man inventio(t,t atto than an inventor. He war the le-htopteter 
of Mats, 
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point true : he will be enlbted early in the Octobrista or the 
Balilla or the Hitler Youth ; his games, bis holidays, the very 
life of his &niily, will be drawn into the field of the party, the 
party-State, the leader, the ultimate absolute. Zeal is more 
powerful, and more consuming, than power. The zeal of race, 
or class, or national spirit, can eat men up in its fire as no 
Leviathan, at his most ‘ dragonish ever can. 

Totalitarianism professes to be modem ; to be a matter of 
scientific engineering : to be a system of deliberate planning. 
But it is an old idea that men should be engineered, and that 
their life should be made to move according to plan. There is 
a sense in which we may say that the totalitarian States are 
living in the sixteenth century. 

The Tudor period of our ^ghsh history had its totalitarian 
features. One society, one State, one Church, one system of 
economics controlled by the King in Parliament—these were 
the ideals of that period. Hicre were dissidents, there were 
rebellions, there were repressions ; but a ground of unity 
was achieved sufficient to allow the subsequent growth, fiom 
the Great Rebellion onwards, of the spirit wltich tolerates 
difference and is ready to consider compromise. There arc no 
exact parallels in hist^ ; but similar causes at any rate tend 
to produce rimilar results. Whenever a group of men is shaken 
by a nervous tremor, it will tend to draw closely together for 
comfort and reassurance. There were tiemon and alarms in 
the England of the sixteenth century ; there are tremors and 
alarms in Germany, Italy, and Russia to-day. Solidarity seems 
dearly precious in such times ; its name is exalted, and it 
carries ^e day. Men are always apt, in each troubled moment, 
to see the eternal in the moment, and to find eternal verities in 
the occations of the hour. Our own sophisticated age, troubled 
by old problems, has invented more imposing and high- 
sounding verities than ever oocurrod to the age of the Tudors 
To explain and to expedite an instinctive closing up of the 
ranis, it has called into existence transcendent beings on which 
men can suppose themselves to be dosing ; it has constructed, 
in order to organize the movement, hurrying parties, urgent 
leaders, and a general system of tension. Faced by such 
tendendes, which are relative to particular occasions and the 
sentiments which they evoke, we may find comfort in seeking 
the perspective of history and remembering the relativity of 
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our own human reactions. It is true that the dosing up of the 
ranks in any one country, or set of countries, will tend to 
induce, by the force of contagious excitement, a dmilar move* 
ment in othen. It is also true that a general tendency will 
appear, from its very generality, to be permanent as well as 
general. But if we seek the penpective of history, we shall 
see that such things have come-^d gone— before now ; and 
if we remember the relativity of human reactions, we shall 
see that they are answers to a particular stimulus, which may 
not always last, and which, if it is active in some countries, 
need not be active in all. Totaiitaiianigm has happened before ; 
and it may happen again, It is happenmg here ; and it may 
also happen there. But it will not necessarily endmre ; nor will 
it necessarily spread. 

Meanwtule it is good to arm ouradves against contagious 
exdtement, and to ask ourselves, before we too begin to close 
up, whether there are any occaaons in our life which demand 
it; whether there is any ‘ being ' on which we can close ; 
and whether the open order in which wc arc moving is not 
true to the best tactics of social life. For nearly three hundred 
years — ever since the New Model Army debated the ultimate 
foundations of politicE — we have been trying to develop the 
open order of a society of free individuals fr^y determining 
thdr common purposes, and the methods of their execution, 
in the forum of discussion. We have assumed that this sodety 
was constituted and actuated by its members ; we have 
assumed that they could freely debate a number 6 [ alternative 
purposes, or alternative schemes of social life, as well as 
alternative methods of realizing a single particular purpose of 
scheme ; we have assumed that they could group themselves 
fredy, in political parties and otherwise, for tl^ advocacy both 
of altexnadve purposes and of alternative methods. A wide 
area of choice, among ends as well as among means ; free 
discussion of the altemativcs ; free association for the purpose 
of formulating choices and advocating their adopdon— these 
have been the tacdcs (somedmes clumsily foUowed, and 
somedmes sadly impeded by the pigudicc of confessions and 
the bias of classes) which have controlled our general life. 
We shall hardly surrender ±em readily to the crupdon of the 
group, and the worship of the group, which is cormected with 
the eruption of the personal. 



VI 

ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS AND POLITICAL MOTION 

$ I. tCONOHIC DEirCLOPMSm' AND THE TBIt£E QUECTIOMB IT 
RAISES 

T here is stiU a tt^ cruptioa by which we are now 
conJrontcd. Ttm is the eruption of the economic 
&ctor, which seems to ckim and donate the whole of our 
modern life. Can the system of democracy face it, and absorb 
it into its working ; or must the system yield to the demands 
of an econoimc development which is die final and uldmatc 
imperative ? 

The course of the previous aigument has already led us into 
economic questions. In dealing widi the internal difficulties 
of democracy, we bad to face the problem whether the develop- 
roent of class difierences and dass-consdousness had not 
destroyed that basis of social homogeneity which must neces- 
sarily be present if men are to discuss thdr difierences in 
common terms and to reconcile them, after discussion, by some 
commonly accq)ted compromise. In dealing with the external 
thfiiculties of dmocracy, we have had to face the problem 
raised by the idealization of economic dass, translated into an 
abolute which claims a total allc^ance. But the idea of 
dass, whether it presents itsdf as an internal or as an external 
difficulty, is not the only economic difficulty. There is some- 
thing further and, as it seaas, vaster. There is the whole 
economic machine— mass-production, mass-consumpticin, the 
maladjustment of (he one to the other ; the consequent cycles 
of unemployment ; the whole paradox of a vastly increased 
control over nature and a rapidly growing loss control over 
human life. Democracy may seem an excellent method of 
the control of human life so loi^ as the issues of control are 
tolerably ^ple, and so long as die need of control is not too 
teniUy argent. Complicate the issues ; intend the urgency 
—and will the democracy work ? Must not control become 
direction ; and does not direction involve the rdgn of the 
expert ? Not democracy, but technocracy — oi, if democracy, 
a democracy so qualified by respect for the expert that it 
drcunucribtt the area of discussion within narrow limits — 
this may be the new politics imposed by the new growth of 
economics. 
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What art the changes in the structure of economics which 
con&ont the old structure of polidcs with new interrogatioiis 
and new demands'-kterrogations so searching, and demands 
so im];)erative, that the old structure may have to be modified, 
or even superseded, in order to meet their stress ? There arc 
different answers which may be given to that question. One 
of the answers commonly given turns on the growth and 
accentuation of economic classes, produced by the growth of 
large-scale industry, and made acutely conscious of their 
oj^onng interests by the greater propinquity and the closer 
contact which comes with industrial agglomeration. If we 
pursue the logic of this answer, we shall find that it tends (0 
a larger argument about the infiueacc of dass divisions than 
any we have yet been led to consider. That argument goes 
beyond the view that the &ct and the idea of class constitute 
di&ulties for democracy, both internal and external. It 
advances to the conclusion that they suggest, and even demand, 
the supersessioa of democracy. 

The old sodety, with its many local oenties, each divided 
from the rest, and each tending to develop ib own local 
solidarity, is gone. The new society is in one sense more 
united, in virtue of a common and national scheme of economic 
activity: in another and deeper sense it is more divided, 
because the dificrence between the parts played in that 
scheme by the various ketors concerned (on the one side 
ownenhip, management, and technical skill ; on the other 
side, manual labour) stands out in bolder rriief on a scale 
of national magnitude, and is more readily apprehended and 
more acutely felt when it stands out on that scale. A national 
economy thus involves new forms of national division ; and 
it is not clear that the old political machinery, devised Rir the 
old society, will siut the needs of the new, or can 'meet its 
stresses m]id strains. TheoldparliameDtarianisnH-basedonthe 
representation of localities, modified and qualified by the activity 
of national political parties — seems to labour heavily in a time 
in which localities hardly count, and in which parties are 
ceasing to be mainly bodies of political opinion and are 
tending to become expressions of conflicting economic interests. 
Some general plan for the new sodety, more congruous with 
its nature, and more capable of staving its problems and 
reconciling its di visiom, seems demanded by the law change. 
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The growth acd acccatuation of economic classes is not the 
only change which demands, or rather is alleged to demand, 
a new conception of politics and new political methods. Those 
who fix their attention on that fact, and that fiu^t alone, are 
drawn either into Conunimism or into Fasdsm-^to Com- 
munism, if they believe that the triumph of one particuiar 
proletarian class, and the compulsory assimilation of other 
classes to it, is the one way of introducing a plan of sodal 
unity into the conflict of classes ; into Fascism, if they believe 
that the triumph of a superior national authority (vdiich in 
practice, however, may be merely the middle or lower middle 
class) is the only way to sodal coheuon and social order. But 
there are thinkers, neither Communist nor Fascist, tdio sec 
other economic changes besides the growth of organized and 
opposing dasses, and who fed that these changes demand a 
method of government at once swiher and more sdendfic than 
the method of parliamentary democracy. Economic develop- 
ment has not only presented a problem of the conflict of dasses 
to the political system : it 1^ also forced upon it a chaos 
of proUems— problems which involve all dasses indisciinii- 
natdy, and affect employer and employed in common ; prob- 
lems which seem to transcend the method of debate (only 
applicable in its nature to plain data and umple altemalives}, 
and to demand scientific metiiods of investigation and solution. 
Debate will not solve the vexed problem of currency, or 
provide a stable medium of general international exchange. 
Discussion will not achieve an adjustment between the effective 
demand of millions of consumers and the mecharucal output 
of miUfons of producers, ^fiament cannot cope with cycles of 
trade which revolve in their courses over its ^ad, beyond its 
oomprehenuon and outside its control. A new method of 
politics, calculated on the model of the laboratory rather than 
on that of the hustings, seems to be required by a new age not 
only of complex data, which need accurate quantitative 
measurement, but also of complicated alternatives, which 
involve scientific estimates of thdr probable consequences and 
a deliberate plan of choice based on those estimates. 

We may lo^cally distinguish, as separate in origin and 
separable in the conclusions to which they lead, the argument 
against democracy which springs from the idea of ‘ class ’ and 
the argument against it which springs from the idea of 
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‘ piaoning ’ or sdcotific direction. The one argument, springing 
fiom a roria/ origin, leads to a form of State which is either 
totally classless or, if it still retains classes, has a no-class or 
super-class government : the other, which has its origin in takiacal 
considerations, leads to a form of State which possesses a govern- 
ment capable of discovering and realizing a planned system of 
economics. In practice, however, the two arguments blend 
and coalesce ; and the idea of planning is closely connected 
with the altering, or even eliminating, of the system of classes. 
To diii^ of altering the system of classes is already to plan, 
and since classes are root^ in economics, the plan must be 
ultimately carried down to thdr economic roots. Similarly 
to plan a system of economics is already to affect and to alter 
the existing relations of classes, and to introduce, in a greater 
or less d^ec, a different system of classes. 

This intercoDnection is obvious in both of the rival systems 
which arc now disputing the field. The Communist argues 
that the capitalist class, with its worship of free competition, 
is inevitably averse firom any general plan. He argues that 
parliamentary democracy is similarly, and no less inevitably, 
averse — partly because it is manag^ by the capitalist, arid 
consequently shares his averrion ; partly because it has always 
been, and still is, connected with a ‘ liberal ’ doctrine of non- 
intervention in the field of economks. He there&re concludes 
that the overthrow of capitalism and of parliameutary demo- 
ctacy by a revoludonary proletariat, resolved on the instit- 
ution of a new and classless State, is the indispensable con- 
dition of any planned system of economics. (Periiaps this is 
but wisdom after the event The system of planning under 
Soviet Communism is rather au unforeseen aftermath of 
revolution than a matter of previous and calculated design. 
But the fact remains that, even if it was not intended, it was 
none the less involved ; and the Communist may fairly plead 
that by a revolutionary reconstruction of the system of class 
he makes a system of planning possible and even inevitable.) 
The Fascist arrives at a similar result by a different route. He 
argues, not that the c^talist class defeats the postibUity of 
a plan, but that the general idea of dass, and of the rights of 
classes, is the generd enemy of all planning. So 1 ^ as 
classes are free to fight, and to form class-parties for the 
purposes of war, as they are in the democratic State, there can 
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only be a perpetuation of chaos. The h^her idea of the 
nation must be substituted for that of class ; the r^me of 
parliamentary democracy, wedded to the conflict of clan- 
parties and to the doctrine of non-intervention in its issues, 
most yidd to the regime of a standing national govctamenc 
based on the idea of the nation ; and a planned economy, 
rocondhiig the interests of classes and ducted to the long- 
time interests of the tshole of society, will then be the fruit of 
the new r^me. The leader of the standing national govern- 
ment, in the strength of the idea on which be is based and in 
the added atreng^ of the activity of his office, will be the 
num principt of our times, who, planiung the unitary national 
economy v^ch the times demand, and which cannot otherwise 
be attained, will brii^ order out of chaos in Machiavelli’s style. 

The general ground on which the capacity of parliamentary 
democracy is challenged by both of these systems may be 
called the ground of relativism. Democracy is held to be an 
outworn mode, suited to the social structure, the social needs, 
and the social habits of a bygone age, but not relevant to our 
own. Its constituendea, ita parties, its parliaments, its parlia- 
mentary executive— all tiiese belonged to a vanished world of 
local groups and London clubs, of oratorical combats at 
Vlestminster and amateur conclaves in Pall Mall. Its general 
method of discussion assumed a placid society and an economic 
system which wotked by its own motnentum.* Many things 
have changed to-day. In the first place, there b the new 
schism of the body politic, and the new and deep gulf between 
politicai parties— parties udiich are now of the nature of social 
camps rather than of rival clubs. If the State should be one— 
and not many— in order that it may plan and realize a single 
scheme of life, the democratic State is contrary .to that 
elementary necessity. In the second place, there is a new 
need of deliberate interventioo, to regulate the working of an 
economic system which can no long^ be left to its own mooieR- 
turn, because, on the present gigantic scale of the system, the 
results of its own momentum are intolerable to all concerned— 

1 When one look] b«ck over a ceaiuiy, to the protbuoil ag^tkns of the Retimo 
movemnit, du Chsrtiit movement, ana the Anfl-Com Imw Lame, one woodeti 
what our fixc&thcn would have to neh a dcaciiption of their tims. Earfa 
age ii coflvliiced of iti own oiibi and imccuuciouily pones over the crises of the 
past. Vet per^ps it i> better to say ' itatfiora ' to otir ioKtatfaerr (ban 
' O patksOes gKvwma ' to ounelves. loe * chao^og worid of which we aie 
nomdays so prooo to talk, has ahvayi been dutogiDg. 
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ahowiiigageQeralmaladjuatinentObciedcpiased areas, and there 
prosperous centres of new industries : here sheltered occupations, 
and there occupations exposed to the full blast of compeddon) 
which affects both employed and employer and offends any 
notion of justice. If the action of the State, confronted by such 
results, Q^t to be positive and not negative, the democratic 
State is once more contrary to an elementary necessity. It is 
wedded, by its whole history, to a general doctrine of non- 
intervention : it belongs, by its general logic, to a system of 
unregulated multiple initiatives, jostliag one another in the 
ddrate of the coundl-chamber as they also jostle one another 
in the competition of the market In the third place, there 
is a new and quicker pace of events, a new and accelerated 
tempo of action, whi^ cannot stay for the old and slow 
processes of discusrion. A revolution has taken place in our 
methods of conununication, physical and mentd ; we can 
travel and speak on the wings of the wind ; emergencies arise 
in a moment, and demand an immediate answer. 1^ in such 
a new world of time, the action of the State must correspond 
to its movement, the democratic State once more is contrary 
to an elementary necessity. It produces a succession of short- 
time governments, each slow in getting under way, and 
all denied the chance of acquiring that automatic rapidity of 
reaction to stimulus which comes from habit and practice. 
It produces a parliament which luxuriates in debate and 
indulges itsdf in obstruction : it produces a general temper of 
mind which worries about the rules of action rather than about 
action itsdf, and is more interested in process and procedure 
than it U in actual pcxfonoancc. 

Before wc consider the alternatives or amendments to the 
system of parliamentary democracy which are proposed on 
these and timilar grounds, it is vrorth out while to exandne 
the validity of the grounds. Three questions confront us. Is 
the democratic State really rent and paralysed by schism ? Is 
it by its nature, even if it were not rent and paralysed, pledged 
to Don-iutervention 7 Is it, in any case, too dow for the pace of 
events and the hurry of contingencies 7 

§2. THE nmr QUESTION : democracy anu the economic SCBUU 
Eadi party tends to think itself the antithesis of other 
parties ; and each therefore tends-to e xpr e ss itsdf in teoms of 
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schism. Forties forget that they arc complements, and even 
colleagues, in the general running of the democratic State ; 
and each is prone to regard itself as the only true ' fHend of 
the people ’ and its only faithful trustee. The new labour or 
socialist parties which have arisen in Europe during the last 
half century have a specially vivid sense of their ^fference 
from other parties, partly be»usc they feel the strong zest of 
new creations, and partly because they feel themselves pecu- 
liarly and intimately connected with the people. Whatever 
is not with them is against them, and whatever is against 
them is against the truth. Their sense of difiaence breeds a 
corresponding counter-sense in other parties ; and this accen- 
tuadoQ of party difference as we have already had reason to 
note/ is a grave internal difficulty ta>day in systems of parlia- 
mentary democracy. Is it more than an internal difficulty, 
peculiar to our age, which may be gradually overcome in 
another age? Does it mean ±e permanent appearance of 
something really external— someth^g ibreign to the very 
nature and the essential method of democracy— -which, as it 
grows in strength, must mean the abrogation of democratic 
institutions ? 

On the strict Meixian view it is dear that not only must the 
democratic form of State be abit^ted, but the State itself in 
any and e^^ form, must totally disappear. The State, in its 
nature, is the organ of the domination of an economic dass ; 
and it is therefbre, by its nature, opposed to the pure and 
unsullied unity which is only to be found in a classless society. 
In lo^ a labouring dass which founds a labour party, and seda 
to put that party, through the machinery of election, in control 
of a majority in Farliamcnt and thus in control of the govern- 
ment, u condoning the iniquity of the State. Lope demands 
revolcdon against the State, the elimination of classes by a 
revolutionary party (acting, it is true, as a State, but only as a 
temporary State), and the institution of a classless society in 
lieu of the State. In practice, however, the way of reform has 
goicraily been followed instead of the way of revulution. 
‘ Reformist ’ parties, based on the labouring dass, and pro- 
fessing a gen^ adhezence to Maixianism, have accepted the 
assumptions of the democratic State, and have acted as parts 
of the system. 


> pp. 
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But there is a difiiculty in beu^ simultaneously a Marxian 
and a democrat. The more you are of the one, the less you 
are of the other. If you are more of a democrat, you recognize 
that your party is a polidcal parly, like other political pardes, 
pledged to the same system of electoral vicusitudcs, alternations 
of power and opposition, changes of national will and policy, 
and the gener^ tacking to and fio which is invoI>^ by 
vicissitudes, alterations, and changes. You learn the virtues 
accommodation and practise the art of compromise. If you 
are more of a Marxian, you retain and emphasize the idea 
of class— which is essentially difietent from that of party- 
even in the very act of joining and serving a party. (A class n 
a body of penons detemuned by the common fact of economic 
status and occupation ; a party is a body of persons detetmined 
by a common choice of political convictions, and including all 
who share such convictions, whatever their status or occupa- 
tion.) Retaining the idea of class, you retain the idea of the 
confiict of classes : you feel the ^viding gulf : you become 
intransigent in policy : you move uneasily and rductantly in 
the area of vicissitudes, accommodation, and compromise. You 
do not believe in the internal logic of the democratic process : 
you believe m the transcendental logic of a revealed doctrine, 
above the reach of compromise and the chance of modification. 

It is hard to live in the half-way house bctvreen Manianism 
and democracy. They are two incompatible tiungs ; and the 
man who attempts to believe in them both simultaneously — 
not in parts of either, but in the whole of both— will find 
himself irretrievably divided, and will be a cause of social 
division. Democracy has no doctrine (not even, as vire shall 
see, a doctrine of non-intervention) ; it is its essence that it 
is hospitable to all doctrines, and is only pledged to the process 
of free discussion of doctrines— a process v^ch implies not 
only free choice between them, but also freedom to make some 
rccondliation or compromise among them, or to give each its 
trial in turn. (If it be said that belief in that process is itself a 
doctrine, the answer is that just as the doctrine of religjous 
tolerance is difierent from any particular religious doctrine, so 
the doctrine of political tolerance— which is only another name 
for demoaacy— is abo difierent from any particular political 
doctrine.) Mandanism has not only a doctrine— that, in itself, 
far from being incompatible with democracy, would be a 
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aervice to because it would add to the riches of its choice-- 
it has also an orclusive doctrine, which, in the sphere that it 
coven, is essentially intolerant. Since that sphere is the whole 
of economics, and since economics, on the Maman principle, 
determines die whole of life (including religion as well as 
politics), the intolerance is lat^ and comprehensive. True, 
it will be an actual intolerance only if the strict logic of the 
creed be followed : true, again, intolerance will be practised 
only on the ground (but when has intolerance ever taken any 
other ground ?) that toleration of other creeds is treason to the 
one true creed. None the less, there will alwa^ be intolerance 
in the logic of Marzianism ; and that intolerance is necessarily 
forrign, and even fatal, to the tolerant process of democracy.* 
There is nothing to be ssud in theory against— on the con- 
trary, there is evoything to be said both in theory and in 
practice fo^— a poUdeal party which directs itself primarily 
to the benefit of the labouring class, and seeb to rally to its 
support alt those who believe that that welforc riioidd be the 
pnma^ aim of didr endeavour. There is equally nothing 
to be said against the padtal transference of undertakings 
from private to public management, if such a transference 
produces a greater measure of general welfore— judged not 
only in terms of the material dividends of the undertakings 
transferred, but also in tenfls of the mental and moral energy 
which they enlist or elicit firom the whole community. But 
there is much which may be said against that trend of o{nnioD, 
professing to be democratic, which bases its policy w^y and 
svldy on class, and directs its programme to irnmuSaU and 
total socialization. Not that a community in which the whole 
of production is socialized, and the antithesis between an 
employing and an employed dass has vaiushed (only to be 
replac^ by some, other form of differentiation inevitable in 
human society), may not be the outcome of future sodal 
devdopmeot. That is not the issue in question. The real 
issue is that of the process by which the outcome is to be 
attained. It is on that issue— and that issue only— that the 
policy of a wholly class party, and the programme of immediate 

> Ititoftmuidtiat Manwaim, LnibittictoTCoi)umuiutforn>,h titlwioa. 
It ii mine (hu that It is i.ic2kiQ)i of a apedalfontt— the convinced farravn:^ 
cMniat tolcnte or aftadete wiui othen. The eitalagr of the medieval Chnich 
b Haaedraes The amwer to that analon ii ^ the medieval Gfauich 
belongs to hCtIdle ind oot to tnedem )%, 
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and total socializadon, may grave doubts in a democratic 
commimity, and for that matter in any community. 

The frank policy of absolute Marxianism, vdiich rejects 
entirely the democratic process, and is committed to the rigour 
of a class war and the arbitrament of revolution, is an open 
enemy. The frank policy of a political Labour party of the 
reformist type, which fully accepts the democratic process, and 
is committ^ to its consequences, is an open friend. What is 
nuther an open enemy nor an open friend is the ambiguous 
policy of the half-way house, whidt at once accepts and rgects 
both Marxianism and democracy. True and untrue to 
Marxianism, the policy oTthe half-way house is almost wholly 
untrue and subtly and peculiarly dangerous to the cause of 
democracy. Divided against itself, it also tends to dinde 
democracy against itself. Professing to move within the system 
of democratic ideas, but using methods and advocating policies 
which are foreign to the system, it tends to pervert its working 
and to threaten its surviv^. 

The reason for the devdopment of the policy of the half-way 
house, which is ndther atwlute Marxianism, nor reformist 
Marxianism, but a curious ttrftum qtdd, is partly theoretical. 
It is an attempt of the theorist to combine the doctrine of 
Marxianism, to which he has given an intellectual and 
emotional adherence, with a belief in the demoCTatic process 
which is part of the inherited furniture of bis mind, but which 
(just for that reason) has not been submitted to the same 
intellectual investigation or vested with the same emotional 
quality. But there is also another and practical reason. The 
experience of practical politics, in States which profess to be 
democratic, has convinc^ the ardent Socialist that there must 
be something wrong in the current idea and practice of demo- 
cracy. Universal suffrage has been established. His party is the 
party of the People. Why has it not triumphed, as it should 
have done ? How can it be made to triumph, as it ought to do ? 

The simple answer to the question why socialist parties have 
not triumphed under the democratic system would seem to be 
that they have not yet succeeded in achieving a clear and 
absolute majority in parliament, or in providing a sufficient 
number of adequate and commanding leaden capable of 
formmg a government and of carrying into effect, with the 
aid of such a majority, the far-reaching policies of sodal 

4U3 N 
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transformation which they advocate. These are not defects of 
democracy ; they are d^ts of the socialist parties them- 
selves, in failing to meet die necessary requirements of demo- 
cracy. But it is easy for us all to charge our defects not on 
ounelves but on our stars— not on our own want of power, but 
on the system which, we cannot but feci, finstrates our power. 
In dm mood the argument begins to be advanced that there 
are great and hidden forces militating against the tnumph of 
any sodalist party. There is a conspiracy of wealth which 
perverts the electoral process, and prevents the dectoratefirom 
returning the verdict which it would otherwise return ; there 
is a similar but even greater conspiracy which, even if the 
verdict of the electorate were favourable, would paralyse the 
victor by the force of social obstruction and the use of economic 
power. In a word, the exercise of political mastery is stopped 
by an economic mystery which both prevents its athunment 
and would frustrate its operation even if it were attained. 

It b possible to understand such feelings, and not only to 
understand them, but even to sympathize with them. All 
radical parties, whether sodaludc or no, must inevitably foci 
that they stand outside a charmed circle which possesses not 
only political power but also a subtle social authority'— a circle 
in which all t^gs are managed, and every member of which 
is connected with every other. ‘ How can we win, when the 
dice are loaded against us ? ’ A radical party which b also 
soci^tic will have another and deeper feeling. It b not con- 
cerned with the simple issues of the old Radicals. It b pledged 
to large and complicated schemes of social transformation. It 
Imows that, if it were letunied to power, it would find it 
difficult to realize these schemes even in the absence of opposi- 
tion. It feebtlmt, in actual fact, there would bean abuuijbQce 
of opposition ; that all the resources of parliamentary obstruc- 
tion would be employed, and that these resources would be 
backed by the force of sodal agitation and sodal obstruction. 
Once more the question arises, in an even graver form : ‘ How 
can we win, when the dice are loaded against us?’ 

§ 3. THE MAtUQBT-milOCllAT’s ANSWER TO THE mST QjDESTlON 

These feelings sqggest a policy of drawing away from the 
tactics and process of democracy, and of gravitating towards the 
tactics and the logic of strict Maizianisnt— but \^out overt 
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desertion of the cause of democracy, and without overt accept- 
ance of the came of strict Mamanism. In the first place there 
is to be a class war— which yet is not a class war. In the 
second place, and as its outcome, there is to be a revolution— 
which yet is not a revoludon. 

The class war which yet is not a class war may be expressed 
under name of the unbridgeahle gulf la a democratic 
system there is of course a difiercnce of parties, but there 
cannot be a gulf between them — for the simple reason that 
they succeed one another in office, and must necessarily pursue 
some generally continuous policy in the general conduct of 
afTaiis. It is imposdble that the history of a State should be a 
series of discontinuous episodes. The Mandst-democrat' is 
generally willing to accept this contendon : indeed, as we shall 
see, he is anxious to press it himself and to urge the need of 
continuity for the period which will ensue after the triumph 
ofhis own cause. But he argues that there is one pointof time — 
the hour when the transference takes place from cafutalism to 
sodaliam— at which there must necessarily be discontiiwity. 
This is a grave peti^o pnmipii ; for it is obviously possible that 
such a transference can be made over a period of dme, and it 
is forther clear that, if it is to be made by the democratic pro- 
cess, it must be made over a period of dme, during wluch it has 
been fully debated between pardes and successively worked 
out in a generally continuous series of majority-minority 
compromises.^ But having made this peHtio prindpit, the 
Marxist-democrat proceeds to argue that this future point of 
tune, at which there will necessarily be discontinuity, must 
control the present feeling and action of all who believe in 
sodalism. Seeing the gulf ahead, they must proceed at once 
to divide themsdves by a gulf irom thdr opponents. Hie 
coming revolution (which yet is not a revoludon] casts its 
shadow before ; and that shadow is the class war, which yet 
is not a class war, but only an unbridgeable gulf. 

> 1 have used thii tnnt to dounau the policy called above by the lutme oT 
tbeb^wayhouK— the policy awoca^ by wriien lueh ai Pnfeaor Laski, 

* Tbe hiatny of padiamentary rdbnn auggesU an aoalt^. Theie wu neariy 
a ccfltiny between the Represeniatian of the People Act 01 i^a and the Repre- 
untadon of the People Act of 1916. Cold eombrt, pohape, nr thoK of tv who 
deaire aocuiliim in our thne. Rut the world alto gives cola comfort to ibote of ui 
who desire peace in our liins. The vnfla of mett (and of nalione) change ilcwly. 
Petham for that reaun they change the more surely. What would the inult have 
bttt u ^ Act of 1916 baa been passed in 1630 ? 
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On this basis, and with this forward-looking view to the 
great and abrupt ‘ fault ' trf" a future discontmuity, the strategy 
of the present is comtrtictcd. Two camps are arranged. The 
assumption is made, on strictly military lines, that * the other ’ 
camp presents a solid front of capitalist defence which is 
resolved on no surrender. The other camp may, as a matter 
of fact, be rent by divisions of interest and convicts of opinion : 
it may be so &r from presenting a solid front that it is not even 
a camp \ indeed, if the regime of capitsdism is a regime of 
competidon, the capitalist army will be an army which is 
mainly engaged in its own dvil war. But it is natural to 
magnify the solidarity of the enemy ; and horn (he assumption 
of his unity it is an easy step to the inculcation of a couiiter> 
umty. The solidarity of the labouring class is accordingly 
a&raieA : it is conceived as a group which deserves and 
demands the supreme loyalty— as a nascent state which it is 
‘treason’ not to support, and a present army or 'front' 
which it is ' desertion ’ ever to leave. Treason and desertion 
are indeed current words in the exaggerated vocabulary of 
party polemics ; but they acquire a new and more poignant 
sense when they are linked to the conception of class, They 
accentuate the idea of division ; they si^gest that it is ultimate 
end iitetrievable ; they propose to the mind a picture of two 
States— the State which b, and the State which ought to be— 
struggling for mastery and engaged in war within the com- 
munity. True the war is still only verbal ; it b a war which 
is yet not a war : it is formally a struggle of parties, conducted 
in terms of democracy and waged under the tides of demo- 
cracy— a struggle for a parliamentary majority which will 
carry control of the government. But if we get behind form 
to substance, wc shall notice a fundamental change. The 
temper of war has been substituted for the temper of dbcussion. 
Discussion always implies that agreement can be found. The 
Marxbt-democrat is convinced that agreement catmei be 
found. Having arranged his camps, and exaggerated their 
difference— having assumed that the other camp b united, 
and havii^ preached the necessity of unity to 1^ own — he 
naturally reaches the conclusion (which he has already begun 
by assuming] that they can never agree on any compromise. 
He has thus kept the form of democracy, and rejected its 
essence. He has kept the form of party ; but he has altered 
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the basis of its compoudon (making it consist in identity of 
class tathet than comtatmity of c^ioa), and he has chained 
the spirit of its action. He has equally kept the form of dis- 
cussion ; but he has made discussion impotent to perform its 
essential fonedon. 

A virtual class war, in which there can be no conq;ironuse, 
naturally entails a virtual revolution. The essence of a revolu- 
tion is that it is an abrupt and absolute solutioa of some prob- 
lem-abrupt, in the sense that it is discontinuous with the 
past ; abs^ute, in the sense that it is unqualified by any 
transaction or compromise. Ibe Mandst-democrat is a revolu- 
tionary, just as he is a believer in the class war ; but he 
disgmses the revolution, just as he disgtuses the class war. He 
suggests a revolution which is not a revolution because it is 
to be conducted by democratic forms. When the hour has 
finally struck, and his party has finally secured a dear >dctory 
at the polls, he proposes a double policy. In the first place the 
new government, in order to realize integrally the programme 
for which it stands, must be armed with plenary powers, on 
the plea of emergency, by an enabling act of the new parlia- 
ment. The emergency will be there ; the other side (on 
which the onus u conveniently thrown) will stand armed with 
all the' resources of parliamentary oppositioa and extra- 
parfiamentary obstruction ; and the emergency must be nxet.^ 
The effect of the plenary powers by whii^ it is to be met is 
the abrogation, at any rate for the time being, of any power 
of effective oppodtion. The abrogation will be made by par- 
liamentary process, and it will therefore be consistent with the 
form of parliamentary democracy. In essence, however, it 
will obviously be a mode of revolution. It is meant to secure 
an absolute solution, which is the essence of revolution. It is 

1 Tlui mav be ailed Ibe ailment of die bugbear. It ii tbe quasMoilitir^ 
argument whiefa naturalljr ipriogs ilmn ttie idn of quad-ivar— w dan war 
wbidijrttiinotadaaiwBT. You itart from an hypodieali of what ycur opponent 
ia likely to do, gueaiing Us action from Uie aotioD wUdi you yowaelf would Iw 
iilcely to take if you were he. You proceed to [be cooduiiim, baaed thia 
bypoihesSi, that you nnut tindenake coneapording couDter.aetloD in cider to 
anticipate the actioA wbidi you eqiect Uiat be wU take: The only noa-milltary 
tliipg about lisii policy ia that tfie counter-action ia frankly aanoDiLced in adyauce. 
The may be hmnsige to democracy. On the atrxtly military ground it U bad 
atrntegy. ^t it is jtan of the nnii^lctum of Mt^t domotfacy that it can be 
neitba atric tly milttaiy nor itrictly defflocratic. It ia cucioui, by me way, to nodee 
that the policy of an enabling act, and of the atBpenaian oT any power effective 
opp^tion, tuggated by Eiglidi advocatei of (he halAwny houae, ia a copy 
(coradoua or uncoDacimia) of the Nationa] SoeialiJt policy of ijiSS' 
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meant to suspend opposition, which is essential to democracy- 
There is a second policy irfiich is also entailed, in addition 
to the policy of plenary powers and the enabling act, Let us 
assume that the absolute solution has been actv^ly adneved 
by means of the powers conferred by that act. We are still 
with a difficulty. How can the solution be maintained? 
The crucial moment of discontinuity has been reached, and 
even passed ; but die problem which now emerges is that of 
securing the continuity of the new regime. It may be threat- 
ened by a counter-revolution, either undisguised, or disguised 
in the same sort of democratic trippings which the revcdution 
itself has just worn. Short of that, if we suppose the survival 
of democracy, and if we do not assume the disappearance or 
the suspension of Its institutions, the new regime be faced 
by the ordinary dectoral vidsMtudes- There will be a general 
election : the victorious side may suffer defeat at the polls, 
and the other side may return to power. Will that other side 
honour the i^isiation of its predecessor, which was not based 
on that principle of majority-minority agreement which leads 
one party to honour the previous acts of another? The 
Manust-democrat assumes that it will so honour that legisb- 
tion, or rather that it smut. ‘ The continuance of parliamentary 
government would depend upon its [the Labour party’s] 
possession of guarantees from ffie Gonservattve party that its 
worh of transformation would not be disrupted by repeal in 
the event of its defeat at the polls.’* The doctrine of con- 
tinuity thus ictuns, after the moment of discontmmty and 
the sanction which secures its return is that otherwise there is 
to be a discontinuance of parliamentary govemment. The 
essence of the Maiaist-democFatic argument is here revealed. 
* Democracy, if democracy produces a particular result— but 
otherwise some S)?tem other than democracy It can only 
be said that democracy on terms is not democracy. The 
Mardst-demociat who accepts democracy only when it con- 
forms to Marxianism does not accept democracy. If one 
victorious party is to be all-powerful, breaking abruptly with 
continuity and imposing its absolute solution, wli^ other 
parties are to be bound by continuity and limited by conditions, 
there is no equality of pmties. Once more, if from tiie opposite 
point of view, tire <^ce arc loaded. 

I R. J. Lmert^ t* Ouu, p. 8i, 
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The reply may be mdde : ‘ All this is but words, and idle 
words. The facts are there, and they art the iron masters of 
life. There is an unbridgeable gulf between classes ; there is 
a dividing canon between the ri^e of private property and 
the rdgime of common property. In the evolution of man, 
there must come a point of discontbuity, when he crosses from 
the law, the bcUe^ and the whede system of sodety and the 
State, inherent in the institution of private property, to the 
law, the belicfr, and the whole system of sodety and Ae State, 
inhuent in the institution of common propeily. And when 


the crossing has once been made, there equally mart be, and 
there inevitably lotll be, a continuity of the new r^me.* 
This is plain, frank, and total Maixianism, without any of 
the disguises and shifts of the half-way house ; and it is a 
pV»n contradiction of democracy-'Somethiag incompatible with 
it, and something frankly hostile to it. If this diagnosis is 
correct, there is no room for the democratic metiiod or for any 
halfway policy of joggling with that method. The surgeon's 
knife is die only cure. 

We can only challenge the diagnosis of the plain and total 


Mandst, We can only repeat that the conc^tion of two 
warring dasses b not a foot of hfe, but a dogma imposed upon 
the facts, and contradicted by the facts.* We can only repeat 
that the idea of the absolute antithetis between the State and 


society based on private property and the State and sodety 
based on common property is equally a dogma, which is 
equally contradicted by the foots.* In actual foct there is 
always a mixed system of property, partly private and partly 
common, and there are a number of possible adjustments 


between the proportions of the two sorts. In actual fact, again, 
there is always a mixed system of classes, with each sodal 
section shading into others, and with the metaben of each 
section (so for as sections can be distinguished) covering so 
large a range of different interests and 0[muoiis that no section 
foms a solid and separate block. Thae are precisely the 
conditions under which the method of democracy naturally 
emerges and can operate successfully. Just because there are 
a number of possible adjustments in a mixed system of pro- 
perty, it is also possible to ddtate, without any irremediable 
antagonism and without any desperate baste, what is the neat 


> I17-120. * Sufia ,^ 114-11S. 
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adjustment which it would be wise and opportune to make. 
There is room for progressive experiments, for occasional 
halts, and even for some temporary recoil, according to the 
movement of opinion and the lessons of experience. This is 
the natural stuff of the democratic method ; and this is the 
stuff by which we are actually confronted. Similarly, just 
because there are a number of different bodies of opinion in a 
mixed system of society — bodies of opinion whi^ arc not 
coincident with member^p of a class, but each of which runs 
through the whole of society and attracts to itself a mixed 
membership— the agents or parties of debate, and the temper 
in which they can act, are naturally provided by such a 
society. General bodies of opinion, based on the common 
ground of a mixed society, can agree to ^ffer ; they will seek 
to discuss thdr differences : they wiQ be impelled, by the 
common ground on which they are based, towards some 
compromise of their differences. In a word, just as a mixed 
system of property provides the material which is congemal 
to the democratic method, so a mixed system of society (the 
concomitant and the corollary of a mixed system of property] 
provides the active forces, and also the mental habits, which 
incline men's minds to that method. 

It is folly to ‘ ingeminate the word, Peace, Peace,' when there 
is no peace. It is also a folly to ingeminate the word, ‘ War, 
War,' when there is no war, Of the two, the second is the 
greater. The paciiist in social affairs, who puts his trust in 
reason and in reasonable debate, may be accused of being 
blind to an actual conflict of social interests and social wants. 
He may even be accused of taking a side by (he act of refosiiig 
to take a side, and of bolstering up capitalism by failing to 
recognize that the only argument which it will own is some 
version of the argument of force. But the militant in social 
afiairs is also open to criticism, and to even more serious 
criticism. He too may be accused of being blind to the actual 
play of the society in which he lives, by foiling to recognize 
that its true colour is something more complicated, and more 
neutral, than plain black and white. He too may be accused 
of tending to produce grave consequences — not indeed, the 
consequence of bolstering up capitalism, but the even graver 
consequence of pulling down democracy. I^ within the demo* 
cratic State and under cover of democracy, he seeks to enlist 
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in his service the argument and the temper of force, emphasiz- 
ing the idea of a war which yet stops short of the foct, he will 
tend tp produce the fact by his emphasis on the idea. Pro- 
claiming war when there is no war, and alleging that the war 
he proclaims is only an intensified form of democratic dis- 
cussion, and indeed a truer fonn of discussion (because more 
sincere and more convinced}, be may find that be has abro- 
gated discussion and introduced a more terrible arbitrament. 
Whether or no there is a class war in the nature of thin^, the 
temper of war can be aroused by the use of language and by 
the ieehngs which such use breeds ; and when the temper of 
war appears, the process of democracy is already at an end. 

The problem before the Marxist-demoaat is to detennine 
where he stands, and whether he is really a Marxist or really 
a democrat. If he is really a democrat, his Maiaism will be 
relative to democracy. In other words, it will be one of the 
alternative doctrines submitted to the process of discussion ; it 
will triumph in so iar as its case is made good in the course of 
that process ; and its triumph will take the form of an altera- 
tion of the mined system of property by some new compromise 
peacefully attained between the minority and the triumphant 
majority. If he is really a Marxist, his adhesion to democracy 
will be relative to his Marxism. In other words, he will accept 
the process of democracy when, and in so far, as it is favourable 
to his doctrine ; he will seek to alter the process where, and 
in so far as, it is unfavourable ; he will be ready to abandon 
it entirely if he comes to believe that it is utteriy unfavourable. 
His attitude will be one of opportunism ; and his oppor- 
tunism will always be sliding into scepticism — scepticism about 
the rationality of a process which fmis to recognize immediately 
and conclusively the rationality of his own doctrine, or that 
even deeper and final scepticism which afiiims that, even if 
democracy be rational, reason itself is powerless to stJve the 
passionate conflict of ultimate interests. 

The Marxist-democrat who is primarily a Marxist, and only 
secondarily and relatively a democrat, is really an opponent 
of democracy, and an opponent all the more dangerous because 
be professes to speak its language and e^use its principles. 
He assumes a divided society which does not exist, and in which 
genuine democracy could not exist ; and he then proceeds to 
suggest the new terms, and the new form, under which a sort 
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of democracy might still be allowed to exist in this hypo- 
thetical society. We need not accept die tenns he suggests or 
adopt the form he U willing to allow. What we have to do is 
sim^y to deny the assumptions on which they are based and 
they perish with that denial. The divided comiQuiiity— the 
unbridgeable gulf— the schism which rends and paralyses the 
democratic State— all these, as the world now stands, arc 
dogmas about die facts, and not the &cts themselves. It is 
true enough that there are clashes of interests in any sodety. 
They have always existed, and they will always exist : thdr 
existence is the cause of the existence of polidcal oiganization i 
thdr voluntary recondUaUon is the aim and end of the form 
of political sodety which we call the democratic State. But 
we cannot reduce the dash of interests to the simple formula 
of two sides, since the interests are far too numerous and 
variegated ; nor can we forget the existence, and the general 
recognition, of a common interest with which we faiow that 
they have to be reconciled. L(& shows us a multiplidty of 
interests, at once jarring and blending, here opposed and 
there united ; and it shows us a common interest— a common 
respect for one another's rights, and a common consdousoess 
of our duties towards one another— by which the Jan and 
opposidoDs can be fieely xeconciled. 

§4. Tax SECOND QVEmON : DEMOCRACY AND LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
To speak in diese terms is already to offer, in advance, 
something of an answer to the sectmd of the directions to the 
democradic State^-the that it is piedged, by the 

nature of its being, to a policy of non-btervendon b the 
sphere cf economics, and is dierefore preduded bevitahiy, by 
its own fundamental prindple, from plannmg any scheme of 
economic order and justice. No State can be pledged to non- 
mtervention b any qiherc in which there are jars and oppo- 
sitions; and the democratic State, like all other forms of 
State, is not only free, hut also hound, to btervene in any such 
sphere— thm^h it is pledged, by its nature, to intervene only 
after full and fiee discussion between conflicting opbions and 
by action wiiich represents the greatest common measure of 
general agreement. Sulgect to these liimts, which will affect 
bofli the rajudity and 1die amount of its aetbn, the demo- 
cratic State can enter the economic sphere b the same way as 
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it catm othen, and to the same extent as it entas othen. If it 
loob at that sphere before it leaps, and if it only leaps with 
general assent, the same is true of its action in all other sphered. 

But if this is true of democracy in its nature, there is a 
qualification to be made when we study democracy in its 
history. ^Historically, the growth of mod^ democracy, &om 
the time of the French Revolution, has coincided with a 
period of economic development in which free initiative, and 
the competition of free initiatives, seemed to be demanded, 
and were certainly practised, in every piogresnve covmtiy. It 
was a period of rapid industrial and conunerdal development : 
it was a period of fredi invention and &ee enterprise econo^ 
mics escaped the bonds of the old ‘State House-Keeping’ 
(which is the meaning of political cctmomy, in the strict a^ 
etymolc^cal sense of the term),^ and became the individualist 
house-keeping of the system of Idsiez'fidTe. No doubt there 
was some internal conjunction between the new spirit of 
democratic liberty and the new system of laissez'fnu : no 
doubt the free political man hailed the free economic man as 
his peer and co^jutor. But the coniunction was, in the main, 
an accidental and external conjunction imposed by historic 
contingencies. The union of democracy with the ao<a[led 
‘ liberalism ' of laisseiifimt (which vras never liberalism in any 
generous or even true sense of the word) wns a comddence in 
time rather than a congmity in s^t. IVhen the times 
changed, democracy— remaining itself, and remaining the 
same in its process and its spirit— chan^ its action with the 
times. As soon as the jan and oppositions of the new economic 
system became manifest, the democratic State moved towards 
intervention. In En^and we may even trace, from the time 
of the Reform Bill of iSja, a conjunction between a new 
growth of the formal institutions of pariiamentary democracy 
and a new growth of State intuvention in the sphere cf 
ccononuca. So far was democracy from being wedded to the 
' liberalism ’ and individualism of laissn-faire that its further 
development anneided widi the beginnings of effective faemry 
legislation and the general regulation of industry. Nor was 

> Tlie \ttj ‘ u ^ ‘ Foiiticsl Economy * obvioutly 

implia the mmzptltnt of an active Slate, which fannjp the pditica] aDneeptian 
of the guuml wrlure of the whole to hew on die acqiioidoit and me of v^th. 
Hie whole of Arittotle‘1 iWiItu, whoever it loticha economici, ii infbtmed ^ 
thii conceptiiiiL 
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this a mere coinddeace. When gfeneral public opinion, coo- 
cemed by it; nature with the general common interest, imds 
greater freedom of political expression, it will inevitably seek 
to satisfy the demands of that interest.' 

This is an argument which may be challenged. It may be 
urged that the connection between democracy and a policy 
of intervention is no less accidental, or even more accidental, 
than the connection between democracy and a policy of 
ioisitZ'Jairt. Why should the connection be made a matter of 
coinddence in the one case, and of something more in the 
other ? If there is any presumption either way, is there not a 
presumption in &vour of a real and permanent connection— 
which may sometimes be interrupted, but is always tending 
to recur-^tween the cause of democracy and the cause of 
non-intervention? Even if the democratic State wishes to 
intervene, the admission has already been made that it is so 
much conditioned by its process that it may tend to intervene 
slowly, and will be unlikely to intervene largely. But will it 
actually wish to intervene at aU, if it is true to its character 
and its principle ? It is vowed to the cause of liberty ; and 
liberty, if it has any definite meaning, must suidy signify 
freedom fhiai intervention, for each individusJ and group, so 
far as it can be vindicated and so far as it can be enjoyed. 

This is an old and vexed problem, with which we have 
already been confronted. As it confronts us again, with partic- 
ular reference to the economic sphere, it seems to present an 
insoluble dilemma. On the one band the democratic State 
must be free to intervene— otherwise it is not free ; on the 
other hand individuals and groups must be free from inter- 
vention— otherwisB th^ are not free. Either side tugs and 
gets what it can ; neither side is free ; both are left with 
fragments. The State cannot plan a system of economic order, 
though it gets some fragments of economic control : individuals 
and groups cannot fend for themselves, though they are free to 

^ holeaffir Dicer, »> ^ Oivim M c. w , tcacn tbe ban- 

■ttKHt fnaa the ‘ ledividualiin* ' of iBje to the ‘ coUecbvuin ' {or icterventaou) 
of 1870-1900 He iscnha the traantion ont to the advaoce of democtacy, hut 
to 0 Dtanur of other farton, tome of which (e.g the uiUoduction of houi^old 
niflhge in 1867} would seen, however, to belong to the advance of democracy 
la any case the giit of hu booh, which goet to (how the growth of collectivum 
after 183a, and ita donuoance after 1870, atbuts the fact tbt democracy u com- 
patiUe not only with acta of lOtervenhoD, but also mth a general policy of 
uitenatwo 
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wage war, and to cal] it fzredom, is the area which escapes 
control. There is thus, on this showing, a radical dualism at 
the heart of the democratic State — not merely a dualism 
between the conflicting interests or classes which it contains 
within itself, but a dualism between the whole of itself and 
each and all of its members. It can gain only by their loss : 
they can gain only by its loss ; and u either case the self- 
defeating cause of liboty is bound to sufier. 

The dilemma seems formidable ; but it is less formidable 
than it seems. It is true enough that the democratic State is 
pledged to the cause of liberty. Indeed it is doubly pledged. 
It is pledged to liberty in the proass of its intervention, which 
must take the fenn of free discussion, directed to ^e free 
conclosion of a voluntary agreement between the parties to 
that discussion. It is pledged to liberty in the or aim of its 
intervention, which is to secure, by a common agreement 
expressed in law, the general framework of rules which best 
conduces to the gcnei^ personal liberty of all its members. 
But the fact that it is thus doubly pledged to the cause of 
liberty is very far from meaning that it is pledged to non- 
intervention, The opposite is the case, In the first place, the 
process of the democratic State enables policies of intervention 
to be propounded and pressed, by the advocates of this and 
that cause (prohibition or protection, Sabbatarianism or the 
censorship of the theatre), in greater volume than in any other 
form of State. They will not all triumph ; but it is always 
possible that some such policy, even though it transcends the 
limits of what can actually be done by law (as prohibition, 
for example, does), may win a victory. One of the problems 
of the democratic State is to adjust its process to its aim, and 
to ensure that the free movement of general opinion is not 
inimical to the free action of human brings. In the second 
place, the end or aim of the democratic State demands a 
constant and complicated mtervention, above all in the 
sphere of economics. The liberty of all, shared equally by all, 
is so far from being a natural conation that it may be described, 
without any paradox, as the most artificial of all conditions. 
It is so far from existing without intervention that it can only 
be created and maintained by means of intervention. To 
introduce the spirit and methc^ of liberty into the system of 
economics— not for employers only, but also for workers ; 
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not for employers and workers only, but also for others who are 
also ooncemed — involves an interforence with the natural 
order which is perhaps greater than any other object could 
involve. It is comparativdy simple to intervene in the system 
of economics with a view to securing the maximum production 
of national wealth, or the maxinium insurance of national power 
or national independence. It is a more complicated matter to 
intervene in the s^tem with the object of securing the maxi- 
mum energy of individual fnedom for all alike, without any 
respect for persons. 

Democracy was once allied, or seemed to be allied, with the 
cause of laissez-faire, because the range of persons as yet 
covered by its view was small. It had not gone down into 
the depths : its view was confined to a limited class of em- 
ployers, independent producers, and traden, which seemed 
capable of managing for itself ; and the members of this class 
were given a virtud monopoly of penonal freedom— ncces-_ 
SBiily prejudicial, but not yet recognized a$ prejudidd, to the 
persond fireedom of the members of other classes— because they 
were regarded as possessing a virtud monopoly of persond 
capacity. The su&age was a limited suffrage : economic 
independence was the independence of a limited class ; and 
both limitations wck connected with, and derived from, a 
limited view of the range of persond capacity. No intervention 
seemed necessary to secure the freedom of a small and limited 
das, whose members seemed compet«it, and certainly desired, 
to act for themselves : on the contrary^ the absence of intcr- 
vendon could be held to be the one tdng necessary. It may 
seem curious, and even self-contradictory, that respect for the 
rights of persondity should stop so soon, so short, and at so 
limited a drcle of persons ; but it is a lesson hard to learn 
that every man— and every woman— is a full person, and that 
persond freedom, If it belongs to any, belongs by the same 
title to all. As soon aa the democratic State began to learn 
this lesson, and to recognize that persond freedom was not the 
monopoly of a section, but the universd right of ail, it moved 
inevitably towards intervention. If the worker was to he a 
free agent in his work, there had to be intcrventkm with the 
employer in the contract of employment ; and the measure 
of ^at intervention would extend and grow with the extension 
and growth of the worker's idea of freedom. The freedom of dl 
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the members ofa community is an arduous recoudliadon of many 
freedoms; and the greater the reconciliation to be achieved, the 
greater will be the intervention which it demands. By the same 
title by which it had abdicated, when it concerned itself with 
a limited circle, the democratic State assumed full soverdgnty 
when it began to deal with the whole circle of alllts members. 

IntcrventioD with the ‘ natural ' economic order, and the 
planning of an artihdal (and lughec) system of econoimc 
order, are thus compatible with democracy^ and indeed are 
dictated to It by the essence of its end or aim, when once that 
aim is seen and applied in the full width of its range. On the 
other hand the intervention of the democratic State will 
always be a limited intervention— limited both by the process 
vAikh it s achieved and by die purpose to it 
is directed. The limitadons imposed by the process of demo- 
cracy will best be discussed unda the head of the argument of 
time, for the main indictment against democracy, so far as its 
process b concerned, is an indictment of the pace of its motion. 
The limitations imposed by the purpose are more fundamental, 
and demand an immcchate ^cussion. 

The democratic State will intervene only—or rather it will 


intervene primarily and ordinarily (for other purposes will 
enter in time of emergency or war) — for the purpose of ensuriag 
die maximum of general liberty. It is true that, as has just 
been argued, this purpose permits — and not only permits, but 
also invites— a constant and complicated intervention. To 
remove all hindrances to liberty at all the points of fnction, 
and to reconcile all the jars of conSicting liberties, mvolves 
action no less permanent and no less various— it may even be 
stud more permanent and more various — ^than any other olyect 
can possibly involve. But &om another point of view the 
intervention of the democratic State will never be positive 
and whole-hearted. The foot will always be on the brake, 


and the presumption will always be against intervention, even 
in the act of intervention. Ihe end is always individual 


self-help and individual self-determination ; the action of the 
State, however constant and complicated it may be, is always 


a means to that end. The State intervenes to prevent an 
intervention more dangerous than its own. 

A large assumption is implicitly involved in such a policy— 
the assumption Aat men in the mass, in the name and as the 
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organ of whose opinion the State is acting, are genuinely and 
ultimately devot^ to the right of individual liberty— a right 
which has, for its other and revene ride, the duty of individual 
responsibility. It is a high assumption ; but is it justified ? 
Are men in the mass genuinely and ultimately devoted to a 
cause so arduous ? If th^ are, they will colour with thdr dcvo^ 
ion the democratic State which serves the cause, and they 
will see in its action and intervendon a positive quality 
service to a positive and exacting cause. But if they are not 
thus devoted, the question may well be aaked whether the 
whole action of the democratic State is not a shadow — a 
service on behalf of a cause which is not felt as a eausf by those 
to whom the service is rendered. If this be so, the intervention 
of the democratic State is not only limited : it is sterile. It 
has not given men what they want, or the thing on which their 
hearts arc set. Proceeding ever so delicately, and with an 
infinite dreumspection, the democratic State has done every> 
thing to liberate a capacity and to satisfy a passion which do 
not exist ; and therefore it has done nothing. 

This is an ultimate issue. If we are frank with ounelvcs, we 
must confess that there must be a capadty and a passion for ' 
the enjoyment of liberty — there must be a sense of personality 
in ca(fo, and of respect for personality in all, generally spread 
through the whole community— before the democratic State 
can be truly efrectfve. It thus demands a high degree of general 
conformity of moral outlook : a general consensus, both about 
the moral claims to the conditions of free development which 
each can reasonably make on others, and about the answering 
moral responsibility to satisfy those claims which each can 
reasonably be expected to show to others. A sense of rounded 
and definite personality, backed by a. common feeling about 
the nature of the claims and the answering responribiUties 
which spring from that sense, is a large thing to demand. 
Perhaps it can be fairly demanded only in a community which 
has achieved a sufficient standard of material existence, and 
a suffident degree of national homogendty, to devote itself to 
an ideal of liberty which has to be worked out in each by the 
common effort of bU. If the problems of material existence are 
still absorbing, if a sufficient standard of material existence 
has not been achieved, if the primary effort is merely an 
effort to live, the ideal of living a common life of freedom — in 
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other words, of attaining a particular quality ofUje^yn}^ seem an 
idle dream. If, again, the prablenu of nadooal homogeneity 
are still insistent, and there is no common feeling of fellowship 
—if some sections of the community are regarded by others, 
whether on the ground of their inferior education, or on the 
ground of their inferior stock, or any other ground, as essen- 
tially ahen and heterogeneous— the ideal of the common life 
of freedom will equally seem illusory : the mere and bare 
necessity of attaining ^e common life itself, apart from any 
considmation of its quality, wall absorb men's attention and 
effort. A sufl^ent idml of material existence, and a sufficient 
degree of national homogeneity, are things which men must 
possess before they can enter into the full inheritance of 
democratic self-govenunenL 

Bearing these things in mind, we can see how, at the end 
of the account, democracy can still be indicted for negativism 
and non-intervention. Not that it actually foils to intervene : 
on the contrary, it intervenes constantly, and in a huge 
variety of ways, to achieve its aim of liberty. But that very 
aim also limits its intervention. It specifies intervention in a 
particular form and direction — the form and direction of 
recognizing claims of persons upon other penons, and makmg 
them rights by such recognition ; the form and direction 
recognizing the responsibilities of persons to other persons, and 
makii^ them duties by such recognition. Tied to a scheme of 
penoD^ r^ts and penotuti duties, which in turn is tied to an 
ideal of the freedom of every personality, the democratic State 
has no absolute or positive power of intervention ; and when- 
ever such absolute or positive povrar is claimed and annexed 
by the State, the democratic system of government must 
necessarily disappear. It may survive in the form of plebiscite ; 
it cannot survive in substance. Plenary intervention— whether 
it is based on the edgencics of material existence, and directed 
to an economic reconstruction of society without respect for 
persons, or whether it is based on the demands (or alleged 
demands) of national uiuty, and directed to the formation of 
a common front at all costs and by any sacrifice— requires 
other instruments, and another temper, tiran the instruments 
and temper of democracy. 

We may thus confess tiiat there is a sense in vririch democracy, 
both in its methods and in its aim, but particularly in its 

4”J 0 
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aim, is relative. Its aim of respecting persons (even in the 
act of intervention on behalf of their liboty, and never more 
than in that act) is relative to a state of society in which the 
idea of personality has a statuesque precision, and each 
person stands out firm and clear in his own existence, but in 
which, just for that reason, there is a commoh recognition, 
equally firm and clear, that all are persons alike, unit^, and 
not divided, by that essential fact, and united by it in a common 
respect for one another and a common efimt to express that 
respect in a common scheme of personal rights. We may 
express this relativity either by admitting that there may be 
times and societies for which democracy is not fitted, or by 
contending that there are times and societies which are not 
fitted for democracy. It would be a folly to expect that a 
mode of common life which is the expresnon of a pardcolar 
temper, and the outcome of a particular development, should 
be appropriate to another temper and a dificrent stage of 
dcvclopmcnL On the other hand it would be an error to 
carry relativity to the length of admitting that democracy, 
and the democratic ideal of intervention, are on the same level 
as other inodes of common life and the activities in which 
they issue. Democracy, thou^ it may be like other fbnrn in 
being relative to a particular temper and a particular develop* 
ment, may dso be unlike them in being relative to a better 
temper and a higher development. Here we enter into the 
realm of values and of the judgments based on our estiinate of 
values. If we believe in the intrinsic and ultimate value of 
individual personality, we shall also believe that— so far as 
we can see into the mist of time — the democratic State has 
the future on its side. On the baris of that belief, it corresponds 
to the ‘ idea ' of the State. It b not merdy a form, among 
other forms : it b the norm. If therefore it intervenes in the 
scheme of our common life not with a stretched-out arm, but 
with a restrmned afod cautious hand, that is not its defect or 
its own peculiar limit. It b a Hmit inherent in the idea the 
State itself, if the idea of the State be accommodated, as it 
needs must be to the ultimate value of individual personality 
on which it ultimately depends.^ 

1 Id the iheory of Gommuniim ibdf the idea of the free lodety of £r«e men 
a puahed to the lenj^ of ultinuite tnudunn— the uwrchiim ef a lelf-ac^ 
MCiety which cadata uiileMndeDtl)[ of any regulalmg Sute. But thii free lodety 
ia alio {Milled into the Ditum : it b DM our geaenUion, and we sauit go 
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§ 5. THE THIRD QUESTION I DEMOCRACY AND TEE UBOENCY OF 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS ! THE AUTHORITARIAN ANSWER 

A third olcgcctioa which may be made to democracy when 
it enters the sphere of economics (though it is not an o^ection 
peculiar to its action in that sphere] is that it moves too slowly 
for the,pace of events and ±e hurry of contingencies. Thh is 
the argument of time ; and it turns on the process of demo- 
cracy. Considered in its essence, and accoriUng to its own logic, 
the democratic process already involves a double delay of 
action — the delay involved during the period in vriiich different 
policies are formulated and submitted to the electorate ; and 
the delay involved during the period m which the eventual 
compromise between majority and mmority is slowly con- 
cluded by a bng and arduous trial of parliamentary strength. 
ConaiderM as it actually worb, under the practical difficuldes 
which are added to ih essence— multiple parties, embanassed 
and short-dme governments, the luxuriance of oppositioQ in 
parliament and outside— the democratic State seems con- 
demned, at the best to slow motion, except for fitful spasms 
of activity due to some driving personality or some sudden 
eruption of a popular demand, and at the worst to total 
inaction. When tl^ is motion, it is not steady ; and in times 
of the gravest Issues, motion may simply stop. Embarrassed by 
oppotitioD, the government is breed too often to struggle for 
mere atistcDce, * et propter vitam vivendi perdcre causes '. 

Meannhile the pace events and die urgency of issues have 
been quickened for our generation— partly by revolutions in 
physic^ transport and mental communication ; partly by the 
rapidity of general economic development and the swift 
accumulation of new economic problems ; partly by a closer 
interconnection of States, which has multipli^ the issues 
impinging on each and increased the need of general 

thioii^ ft puif^lixy in order tliat our deKcndonta ma^ enter into paradue. llie 
democrat ia an idcftUitiKitEftlie future, but the piaent. Heiiftbo tbeocacticftl 
idieaiiu, who beHeva that, 10 long arhumBiiRfttDRiat^ the ume.uietev^ 
neftaaiilybejan and oniwtioiu, and therefore a leguladi^ State. Hethtrdbie 
leeb to make the State, here and now (becauN it will alvnyi be 

with m, and there it no virtue in waitnig lot a fiiture in which it wOl have withered 
away), compatible with human Ubcity. After all, If liberty be the ultimele good, 
and man by bii nature it free, v/e are guilty of ticaxm to the caiae of Hberty, and 
we are using the men of our genoation ma^ as toob to an end beyond them- 
idvea, if we lacrifrtt the liberty whiefa they might actually enjoy toaome auppoi^ 
gnittT liberty vdildi their itwrjmibnw may pani^ noj^. To undergo material 
pimtioo the Bake of the futuio it one mtng. Touiuleigo.^trih«f privatioDB 
anotba. 
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expecUtioQ ; partly by the growth of a general temper, conse- 
quent on all these changes accentuating their effects, which 
demands quick solutions and immediate answers. More than 
ever, as wc reflect upon these &cts, it may seem as if the 
democratic process were andquated. In the mere pace of its 
acdon, as as in the nature of its insdcutioiis, the demo- 
cratic State may be accusedofbcmg an out-worn mode, relative 
to a by-gone age.^ It is government by ‘ the word suited to 
a slow deliberate ^e Mdtich loved, and could afford to love, 
the mere process of d^becadon. When government by * the 
deed ’ and the ‘ hammer-stroke ’ is necessary, it ceases to count. 

The argument of ‘ time *, and ‘ pressure and ‘ urgency *, 
is nothing new to our age. It is one of the ’ idols ’ or illusions 
to which men’s minds are prone, and by which they seek to 
escape from the anxious and raduug process , of deliberation. 
Magnifying die pardculaiiCy of the occasion, and the peculi- 
arity of its urgency, we precipitate issues and resort to short 
cuts. Urgency is often real ■, but there is also a Macy of 
urgency-^ self-contradictory belirf that urgency is a chronic 
and permanent condition— which readily besets the mind, and 
issues in the idea of a standing emergency. The idea of the 
Etaodiog emergency is a recurrent idea in politics. It is the 
standing temptation both of governments and of ardent 
rcfbrmcn. It encourages governments to substitute the method 
of dictation for the process of deliberation. In emergency 
action must come first, and deliberation, if it comes at all, 
must follow on the heels of action. Similarly it encourages 
the ardent reformer to substitute the method of revolution 
for the process of persuasion. Once more, if from the opposite 
point of riew, inimediate action must be the answer to the 
immediate pressure of emergency. 

Hie argument of time and the plea of urgency were used 
by the early Stuarts to jiutify the rapid use of the royal pre- 
rogative, hr the restraint and direction of trade, in preference 
to the riow methods of parliamentary deliberation.* The 

1 See alwTC, pi i6g. p. 179, 

* Wiiielocke scttei tbett utiwen the (dea ia the tiebate oo impiiiitMtu 
{iGit>). Ifadutyblmed braootbereountzy an£ngIid>Uadm,K>he»tatathe 
plea, ‘ the oountaipase is, to Kt oo the Kke hm upon the cubjecli of that prince ; 
whi^ poUcy> If h be not speedily executed but stayed untu a milmment, may 
in the meandme prove vain and idle, and mueh daina^ may be sustuned that 
cannot afUfwaidb be teiaedied.' But he imuittly CoUm tlus sutanent d the 
plea by ita answer. ' This stnia of policy maketb aoChing ft &i ftint (f lig/it.’ 
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same argument and the same plea are used in, the theory of 
contemporary Fascism. Upon a short vicvr it is obvious that 
time is saved by the suspension of debate and the supersession 
—or, short of diat, the drastic modification— of paiiiameotary 
methods. Even on a lopg view it must be conce^ that there 
are some issues— grave and urgent at the moment, but belongs 
ing only to the moment— which may be permanently solved, 
and had therefore better be solved, by rapid action taken at 
the moment of their emergence. But if we take a long view 
in regard to those issues which are at once insistent and 
permanent— the issue of imemployment, for example, or the 
still broader issue of the general organization of national 
industry and the genera] conduct of national trade— it is far 
from clear that time can be saved, and it may even be argued 
that time will be lost, by the supersession of the process of 
electoral and parliamentary debate. The real issues which 
vex political life have this double quality of insistence and 
permanence. Because they are insistent, they seem to demand 
immediate solution. Because they are permanent, any soludon 
— or rather, any immediate’ solution— will only bring them 
up again in a new form. If attention is paid only to the quality 
of inastence, and if the apparent need of immediate solution is 
alone regarded, the first steps are easy enough. Some particular 
and positive policy of solution is entiuoned, ather by acclama- 
tion or by a coup d'etat. The party behind the policy takes 
command : it ctimmates other parties, because th^ ar: mere 
negatives to its own positivism and obstructive brakes on its 
own rapidity : it destroys oppotition, abolishes debate (except 
within its own ranks, and mtMn the limits ofits own formulas), 
and proceeds by pure unilateral action. So far, motion is 
simple ; but then there comes a checL The very vacuum 
which has been created proves to be an obstruction. New 
forms of the insistent problems arise, not only because those 
problems are always permanent as well as insistent, but also 
because any attempted solution will always— merely of itself, 
and purely by the alteration of conditions which it has itself 
produced— produce some new sort of problem. Confronted 
by these di^ulties, the solitary party finds itself alone in the 
vacuum it has created. There are no sign-posts and danger 
signals. There are no other parties which can collaborate with 
it by indicating— as they could when the party was climbing 
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to pow(x and formulating its original policy— what other 
views can be taken q( the di&ultia and what other policies 
can be proposed for their soludoii. The sectary party, and in 
the last resort its solitary leader, thrown back on native and 
elementary resources, can only attempt eaiperiments by the 
crude meAod of trial and error. There is no rapidity in that 
methcxl. The path of error has to be retraced is slowly as 
may be, in order that the error may not be too obvious. The 
pafo of trial itself has to be trodden ^wly, and in doubt, 
because it may prove to be the path of error. Even if trials 
are rapid, and even if mots art rapidly lepaiied, the total 
progress may be slow. The history coatcmpoiaty dictator* 
ships shows mote suddenness than speed. 

The bright initial speed of non-democratic methods has its 
attraction. But speed is not cverythii^, even in on age so 
bemused by speed, and so enamoured of speed, as our own. 
There may be a price to be paid for speed tt^ch men will not 
readily offer. Fox once said that he would not barter English 
trade for Irish liberty ; ‘ tiiat is not the price I would pay, 
nor is this the dung that 1 would purchase/ Fascism proposes 
a barter of civic liberty for executive speed. We may confess 
that executive speed may well be a ttting worth purchasing, 
especially in great issues of the common life, when grievances 
and anxieties press heavily ; but even so the price must be 
reasonable, and the thing must be genuine. There is the 
less need to pay the heavy price which Fascism demands, 
since the commodity which U offers seems itself to be dubious. 
If Fasdun starts with a bright speed, it docs not continue at 
the same pace. Its initial speed is due to the very democratic 
method against which it protests : it can act quickly because 
its leaders start with a knowledge, which only democratic 
institutions can give, of the currents of opinion and the trends 
of feeling in which, and on which, they have to act. The 
further it recedes from tet beginnipgs, the more it loses this 
initial advantage, which was always extraneous and borrowed, 
and the more it is condemned to slow navigation along an 
uncharted couKc. Not only do the issues prove to be perma- 
nent which at first seemed merely inristent, and therefore 
capable of some immediate and final solutiDn. There is some- 
th^ more than that. 

The issues of the oommon life do not exut in themselves, oi 
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merdy as ‘ things which can be done, and then put 

away. They exist in peisons ; they aie rooted and grounded 
in opinions and feelings. Indeed it may even be that the 
real issues opinions and fedings. The * reorganizatioD of 
industry ’ is re^y the reoiganization of human beings, the 
re>diiection of thdr opinions and fedings. The action of 
government is fundamentally psychological. It is not a 
mechanical construction, or rcconstrucdon, of objects : it is a 
psychological adjustment of the ojnnions and sendments of 
human ‘ sut^ects or, more exactly, it is a constant len^ust- 
ment, an unending lecondliatioji. These opinions and send* 
mento— particularly the sentiments-rarc not merdy passive. 
They cannot be altogether, or even in any large measure, 
created, inspired, and directed at will. However greatly the 
art of propaganda may he devdoped, there will .always be a 
large area of unbidden and uninspired sentunents, which arc 
the natural and ipontaoeous reacdons of individual men and 
women to the pressure or stimulus of the ordinary needs and 
desires of their lives, This area of unbidden and uninspired 
scntiincnts, and of of^ons connected with these sentiments, 
is a vital datum of govenunent, and the vital problem of 
government. It presents the real issues ; and no government 
can deal promptly with those real issues, or indeed deal with 
them at all in any way lihely to be snccessfhl, unless it is aware, 
by knowledge and not by guess, of the area in which it is 
moving. A government is in the dark about the issues with 
which it is concerned, unless it knows at first hand the opinions 
and the sendments which cofostitute the core of those issiaes, 
and unless it constantly renews its knowledge to meet the 
constant renewal of these opinions and sentiments. This is a 
fundamental j’ustificadon of the democratic process. It is also 
a fundamentd reason for believing that, merely on the ground 
of time and speed, the democratic process in the long run, 
and on a long view, prove its effidency. 

§6. THE REVOZ.irnoN'ARV’s AftSvmi TO THE THIBS QUEVnOH 

The argument of dme and the plea of emergency may be 
pressed not only by governments, but also by the opponenb of 
governments. *1^’ and ‘emergency* can support the 
cause of revolution as well as the cause of high prerogative. 
It may even be ssud that they suit the cause (rf revolufion 
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best, and that the Fascist, after all, is simply a crowned revolu- 
tionary, perpetuating the temper and the logic of rcvoludon. 
Certainly the idea of the desperate hurry, and the strong sense 
of emergency, are strongly entrenched in die mind of the 
Manist-democrat. The word ‘ immediate ’ is common in his 
vocabulary. His use of the word, and his insistence on the 
idea, are connected with hia theory of ‘ the point of discon- 
tinuity Believing, as we have already noticed, that a system 
of private property and a system of common property axe 
opponents, which cannot co-exist, he also believes that diere 
cannot be any process of evolution from the one to the other 
— any period of gradual transition during which the one is 
increasingly mixed with elements of the other. He is thus 
led, as we have also noticed, to assume the necessity of some 
abmpt and sudden transformation, which— whenever it comes, 
and however slow it may be in commg— must itself in the 
moment of its coming, be discontinuous. But it is an easy leap 
fii)m the notion of discontinuity to the notion of iimnediaicy. 
If change, whenever it comes, must be discontinuous, why 
should it not come quickly and be made immediately ? The 
greater the benefit of the diange, the less should it be delayed. 
Since the smgeon is needed, and the methods oS the physician 
are not available, the surgeon had better be summoned at 
once. 

Such an argument, in its pure form, is based on assumptions 
so obviously Untrue to the actual &cts that it does not require 
an answer. Private property and common property cm 
co-exist : and it is therefore poisrible to conceive a period of 
gradual tranrition fix>m a system mainly based on the one to a 
system mainly, or even exdusively, ba^ on the other. The 
transference to a system of general social ownership need not, 
in its nature, be achieved per saltm ; it is not, in its nature, 
unique, or totally different from other forms of sodal change 
and modification. It is a form of social change which, like 
other and similar forms, is compatible with the ordinary 
methods and process of democracy : it is a change in degree 
and not in l^d, which permits discussion about the next 
degree of socid ownership to be introduced and the successive 
stages by which successive degrees can best.be attained. 

There is, however, another line of argument whiri^i presents 
more serious difficulties. Admitting that the transformation of 
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property, in its own nature and in the abstract, is an ordinary 
form of soda] change, the sodal reformer may still feel and 
contend that in its concomitants, and in the feelings which it 
excites, this particular form of change is peculiar and pecu< 
liarly arduous. If opinions and sentiments are the real core 
of political issues, here is an issue with a hard and bitter core. 
At each stage, the opinions and sentiments gathered on the 
side of private property stand tenaciously and obstinately on 
the defensive, and dday any change till the last possible 
moment ; at each stage, the opinions and sentiments gathered 
on the side of sodal ownership, whatever thdr stien^, find 
themselves thwarted and badked. Democracy may not be 
capitalistic, in the sense that it is managed and manipulated 
by the owners of capital ; but it seems, none the less, to play 
into the hands of capitalism, in the sense that its slow process 
of debate, and the methods of lingering obstruction which it 
provides, give a defimte advantage to the defdmve, and 
paralyse the strata of advance. 

Every reformer, whatever the issue of reform and wherever 
it may be debated (in a dub, in a society, or on a local council, 
no less than in a general election or in parliament) must 
necessarily feel a sense of baulked and thwarted ardour. It is 
the penalty of his cause ; and it is a penalty generally exacted. 
Men rally readily to the status quo ; and when pecuniary 
motives are added to that instinctive conservatism which 
sanctifies vested interests even for those who have no private 
interest in their defence, the way to change is doubly blocked. 
It is always easier to object than it is to suggest ; and the rules 
of procedure, from the standing orders of a club to those 
standing orders of the State which we call ‘ the Constitution 
arc readily invoked in favour of objection. The social reformer 
who seeks to alter the system of property undergoes a common 
fate ; and his cause only dlffris from others in the peculiar 
degree to whidi pecuniary interest nerves opposition to his 
policy. Most refrirms afifect some txidy of pecuniary interest ; 
most reforms tend to tic obstructed, delayed, or evoi thwarted, 
by those vriio finl their interests afiectjri. We are thus con- 
fronted by a general problem, vdiich is not peculiar to polidcs 
of sodalization, though it may be peculiarly acute in regard 
to such policies. Do the institutions and the methods of demo- 
cracy told to &vour those who oppose reform at the cost of 
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tboBc wbo propose Jt ? Do they give an advantage to the 
general cause of vested interests, and, behind that, to the sdll 
more dubious cause of mere pecuniary interest ? If this is 
really the case, the argument of time assumes a serious char- 
acter. Reform will be delayed until feelings become acute *. 
even if it is achieved, it will brii^ no sadsfoedon, because it 
comes too late to give a gbw of pride or a sense of accom- 
plishment ; and each late-won gain will only be a signal for 
a fresh and equally protracted struggle. The result will be a 
steady tension of iiayed tempers ; and the aid of that tension 
win be explouon and revolution. 

It is obvious that democracy odfen a greater scope for 
oppoution than other forms of government. Indeed we may 
almost say that its essential and cardinal feature is the presence 
of <q}poniion-4ii the electorate ; in parliament ; and even in 
the anti-cabinet which confronts and challenges the cabinet. 
But it would be a folly to interpret the fact of opposition as 
something entirely negative or only concerned with obstruedon 
and dday. In the first place an organized opposition, free to 
express its views, is the safety valve of the State. Even on the 
theory of commusum, if the communist theory of ‘ the dialec- 
tical process ' be extended to the process of current politics 
(as it seldom or never is], an opposition represenis the 
‘ utithesis ’ which is the necessary ooroUary of every ' theris 
In the second place, the opposition cannot be identified with 
the cause of vsted iutcrcste. In the vicissitudes of democracy, 
which now enthrones the progressive and now the conservative 
cause, (he opposition varies, and if it is sometimes an oppo- 
sition to reform it b sometimes an opposition to stagnation and 
reaction. Opposition serves both causes ; its strength enures 
no less to the benefit of change than to the benefit of vested 
interests. Finally, an oppontion b never entiidiy critical, or 
utterly negative. The fimetion which it dbcharges in tjjjt 
process of democracy b fundamentally positive. It contributes 
to the making of that majority-minority agreement which b 
the end and aim of the process. True, every opposition begins 
with the challenge of a ‘ No ’, and by contradicting the policy 
of the government in power— as that policy stands, in its 
original enundaliotL But no opporition ends where it b^an. 
If it did, it would leave the policy of government unafiected 
and unchanged, and would fhil to achieve its own otyect. It 
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seeks to amend and alter the policy, and in so &r as it follows 
that aim it helps to construct and affinn what it began by 
scelung to destroy and deny. No doubt this is all a difficult 
and delicate operation ; and opposition is always tempted to 
stop in its first and easy beginnings, and to shirk its nltimatc 
go^. The more it yields to temptation, the more it postpones 
the pace of action. The more it fulfils its ultimate constructive 
duty, the more it hastens the pace of considered and effective 
action, wdg^ted with ±e vdume of general consent, and 
moving with the momentum which only that volume can give. 

Democracy may liberate opposition ; hut in the same act, 
and by the same token, it equally liberates action. It may 
liberate the criticism of minorities (whether the minority of the 
moment be on the Left or the Right] ; butit never trammels up 
die action of the majority. Whatever the strength of an oppos> 
ition, and whatever (he classes from which it is drawn, a coo- 
vinc^ and definite majority will carry that major part of its 
policy to which it is entitled by the fact of being such a majority 
—so long os (hs dmocratiepnetss conttnwr, and unless the minority, 
either discontented with that minor part of its policy to which 
it is also entitled, or defrauded of that minor part by the 
intransigency of the majority, refuses its collahoradon and 
presses its opposition to the ultimate consequence of force. 
A convinced and ardent m^ority which is really a majority ; 
which, conscious of being a majority, is free from tenor of the 
other side ; vdiich, fiiee from t^r of it, is willing to persuade 
it, by making concesuons to the terrors which may naturally 
feel from the fact of being the weaker — such a majority, even 
if it be a reforming majority, and even if it be arrayed against 
the cause of vested interests, has no need to quarrel with the 
democratic process. The quarrel with that process, where 
such a quarrel exists or is fomented into existence, is not the 
quairel of an actual and substantive majority: it is the 
quarrel of an expectant or potential majority^f a majority 
not yet there, but hoping to be there, believing that it ought 
to be there, and angry because for some reason it is not actually 
ther& If die expectant or potential oiajority is kept long in a 
state of expectation by die uncertainty of the elevate (and 
by its own consequent failure to make itself actual, and not 
merely potential), the tension may be prolonged, and the 
quarrel of the expectant majority with the democratic process 
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may grow, It b true that the fault lies iu itself rather than in the 
process with which it quarrels. The expectant majoAty has not 
become what it hoped to be and continues to think that it ought 
to be. It has not converted to its views a sufficient volume of the 
electorate. But it b always easy, as we have already had reason 
to notice, to ' find the ffiult ... not in ourselves, but in our stars ’. 

We are thus brought to a final danger which may arise 
from an embittered sense of time and urgency. It b not the 
danger which arbes fiom the slow and protracted rear-guard 
action of vested interests, with thdr inveterate tenadty and 
their infinite variety of mts de gumt. It b the danger which 
arises from the halted or flagging advance of the reforming 
interest, retarded by the uncertainty of the electorate. In 
such a position two different lines of opinion may declare 
themself. There will be those who say ffiat every issue must 
ripen for a solution before it can be solved ; that it b impossible 
to move generally towards a cleoNcut soludon when the 
electorate has given no clear-cut verdict and the general 
opinion is still divided ; that it b best to trust to time and 
tentative effort for an outcome. But there will also be those 
who feel that a long protracted issue b something which b 
mtrinsically and inherently wrong. It makes life stale and dull ; 
it prevents, not only in its own sphere, but abo in others, any 
generous undertaking and any constructive effort, f^om this 
feeling it b an easy leap to a policy of audacity. To wait upon 
the people b to wait until the Greek Calends. Instead of 
waiting for them to decide, why not deddc for them ? There 
b the magic of the thing once done ; and men will often 
accept, and even join in working;, a scheme which they would 
not have chosen if they had been free to choose. When time 
stands still, we must give it an impulse to set it in motion. 
When the people halts, or fkes both ways, we must give an 
inclination to the poised and quivering balance.' 

It b not a mere impatience, bred of the feverish hustle of 
an age of lajud motion, whidi leads many men to feel so 
strongly to-day die force of the argument of time. It b rather 
the sense of a han^ng and postponed issue, which sdfles 
aedem and must be settled. Nor b the solution suggested 


1 TUi wu the giM of the policy wee advocated by the Socialitt ' League, with 
iti plaa of emeigeocy action, auddoily and dramatically paned without any 
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purely a sug^tion of force. It is a solution which como 
from the dn^tic (or melodramatic) &ctor ; solution not by 
big battalions, but by resolute and deci^ve strokes of policy ; 
solutton which, in a sense, belongs to the area of discussion (we 
may even say of persuasion], but which brings into that area 
die eomdond cogency and the sentimental quality of argu- 
ments vt^ch are also acts. The democratic process of discus- 
sion is not altogether intellectualv Sudden and dramatic 
interventions may sway its course and determine its outcome, 
not because they are based on physical force or appeal to 
emotions of physical fear, but because they seem to proceed 
from decisive certainty of thought, and because they appeal for 
acceptance to something higher than fear, if also to something 
lower than reasoned and genuine conviction. Without bditg 
drilled into action by fear (which is the way of tyranny or 
dictation), and without being persuaded into it freely by the 
balance d argumeot (which is the way of democracy and dis- 
cussion), we may be led into it by something which is neither, 
but shares the nature of both. There is a borderland which 
lies between compulsion and comeat It is m this borderland, 
peculiarly dangerous because it is peculiarly hazy and vague, 
that the spirits of impatience dwell. Hot for certainties, and 
eager for final udutioDs of ddayed and hanging questkms in 
the light of thdr burning certainties, they are ready to risk the 
bold stroke before the hour of general acceptance has struck, 
believing that the bold stroke will of itself preci}ntatc the hour 
of striking. 

Just because there is this borderland, and because this 
Ix^erland is even more dangerous than the frankly hostile 
territory which lies on its further side, the democratic cause 
must be kept distinct and separate. Those who, instead of 
waiting for the people to decide, elect to decide for them, arc 
not subacriben to the principle of government by consent, 
even if they gamble on eventi^ consent. Those who obtrude 
the rapid dramatic stroke into the process of discussion may 
believe that they are adding an argument ; but an argument 
wbich is really an act admits of no answer but a counter-act, 
and when pditics become a matter of acts and counter-acts 
discussion has ceased and foctlon begun. Dramatized imitadon 
of dril war may easily produce sometlung more than ' drama- 
tic * or emotional efiiects. It may produce what it imitates. 



PART III 

AMENDMENTS TO DEMOCRACY 

VII 

THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY : 

PROCEDURE 

§ I. TEE RULE 0? TBE OAUB AED THE RULES OF PARUAUENTARY 
PROCEDURE 

havt examined, in the second part of these reflections, 
the external difficulties which confront the parlia- 
mentary system of democracy. We have studied the eruption 
of personaJism and the new doctrine of leadership. We have 
studied the eruptioD of the group and of the worship of the 
group, e]^re3scd in the new nadonal egobm of Italy and the 
new racialum of Germany. We have studied the eruption of 
economics and its lava of economic problems ; and in the 
course of that study we have been led to investigate a number 
of grounds, belonging to the sphere of social economics, on 
which ol^ecdon may be taken to the process of democracy. 
One was the ground that the democratic State was so para- 
lysed by economic schism that it was unable to conceive or 
to achi^ a sin^e scheme of common life. Another was the 
ground that, even if it were not so paralysed, it was barred by 
its own nature, and by its own principle of liberty, from any 
real intervention in the problems of economic sodety. Another 
was the ground that, even if it were inherently free to intervene, 
its complicated machinery made its intervention too slow for 
the pace of economic devebpment 
The next step in the argument would lopcally seem to be 
an exaininati(Hi of the alternatives to democracy — the alter- 
natives which, in different forms and with different combina- 
tions of dements, espouse the cause of personalism ; adopt the 
cult of the group (be it nation or race or class) ; transcend the 
economic schism, launch boldly into a policy of economic 
intervention, and offer a bright new spe^ of action with a 
genera] plan of attack on the whole of foe economic front. If 
we took this step, we should proceed at once to study the recent 
recession of democracy in Europe, the growth of a new single- 
party system of government which seems and clmirn to provide 
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an alternative to democracy, and the various forms which that 
system govemment has assumed in diffeicnt countries, But 
t^oie we proceed to take this step, there is a prior line of 
invesdgadon whkh deserves to be pursued. 

We have already had reason to speak, in passing, of the 
idea of'^ technocracy ’ or scientific govemment : the idea, as 
itmay be called, of ^ good endearing’ : the idea of planned 
design and expert execution. It is an idea which has some 
resemUance to tiie systems of planning (the Five-Year Flan of 
the Russian State Planning Commusion, or the Four-Year 
Plan of German Kational Socialism) which have been followed 
iu States of the single-party type. In those States, however, it 
is associated with other (actors-^th personal leadership ; 
with the cult of the group ; vrith a drastic recasting of ^e 
economic order and the social life of the whole community. 
But in itself it is a cool and calm idea, moving in the domain of 
science, which deserves to be investigated by itself. Its concern 
is with qmeter proUems of the proper procedure of govern- 
ment, and of the place to be assigiied to planning and expert 
skill in the solution of the economic and other issues s^ch vex 
governments and communities, This is a rational concern, 
divorced firom any passion for leaden or groups or mystidsms, 
which must command the attention, and even the sympathy, 
of all who believe in (he rational system of government by 
discussion. It deserves the most serious study. In particular, 
it invites us to face the question whether technocracy may not 
be the friend and ally, rather than the foe, of democracy. 
Before we connect technocracy with the alternatives to demo- 
cracy, we shall do well to consider whether it is not compatible 
with democracy— not perhaps with democracy as it stands, 
in its present form and on ib present basis of procedure, but 
with a refoimed democracy. We shall thus be led to consider 
the theme of amendments to democracy, and we shall pause 
to consider that theme before we turn to investig the 
alternatives to democracy by winch we arc now confimied. 
t Every form of government tends to harden not only into 
fixed institutiaoB, but also into fixed and formal meth^ of 
procedure which are regularly followed both iu each iostitu^ 
tion and in the relations between the difierent institutions. 
The absolutism of the French monarchy under Louis XIV 
and Louis XV was a highly formal absolutism, with prescribed 
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insUmccs and methods for each act. The autocracy of the 
Tian was of the same pattern. It is only in new and revolu- 
tionary goventments ^t procedure i$ Ruid ; and even a 
revolutionary government, when it ceases to be new, solidifies 
steadily into its own fixed rules of procedure. There is nothing 
which is peculiar in ihe procedu^ rules of a representative 
parliament. Every public meeting, every local coundl, and 
every voluntary association has its standing orders, which 
(since such bodies are analogous to parliaments) are mnilar 
to the standing orders and procedural rules of parliaments. 
With the passage of tune the procedural rules of all these 
bodies harden, and they also multiply. New proUeim and 
difficulties arise in the conduct of businesis : new rules are 
made to solve the problems and avoid the difficulties ’ a whole 
code is evolved. A class of experts arises, who arc sldlled in 
die rules of the code and insist on the obsecvance of the rules 
as a proper sa%uard for the proper conduct of business ; 
another class arises, equally or even more skilled, who indst 
no less on the observance of rules, but do so with a view to 
preventing business (at any rate business to which they ol^cct) 
fiom being done at all. AH of us who attend meetings (from 
college meetiogs to the meetings of lodges of Trade Unions or 
Oddfellows) are fimuliar with both classes ; and if we our- 
selves are anxious, as we say, ‘ to get something done we 
become impadent with both. We thus find outidves apt to 
draw a distinction between two sorts of rules^the rules which 
are antiquated or merely * formal and the rules wdiich are 
living, or ‘ real ’ ; the rules wffich may be neglected or evaded, 
and the rules which must be obsovod and enforced. TheR is 
this truth in our dhtinctioti, that a code of rules, as it grows 
and grows, will tend to cont^ some dements which bad thdr 
reason in past states of mind and past coodidons of business, 
but have much less reason to-day. There is this ground for 
our impatience, that interest in ^e thing to be done and the 
acdon to be undertaken may often be diverted from the thing 
and the action to the form in which the thing is to be done and 
the procedure by which the action is to be undertaken. When 
this happens, the ground of reality is deserted for the ground 
of fbrm^ty. The rules really exist for the sake of the game. 
But they tead to become the game itself and to assume the 
character of ends in themselves. 
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The analogy of the game is apposite. Every human activity 
tends to clothe itself in rules, which are intended to ease and 
improve its running. The activity of hitting or kicking a ball 
lint specifies itself into the various forms of hitting or kicking ; 
and a code of procedure u then gradually built for each of the 
forms, intended to ease the particular form, or game, by giving 
the participants (and also ^e spectators) a certain and estab- 
lished expectation that some things never will happen, or 
should never be allowed to happen, because their happening 
wou)d clog and impede the game. The game assumes shape, 
and achieves a pattern, in virtue of this expectation ; and the 
more it achieves a pattern, the more it becomes a woi^ of art. 
In just the same Way as the activities of sport are reduced to 
shape, and enabled to achieve a pattern, by the gradual 
builtfing of rules of procedure, so, and by the same means, the 
aedvities of earnest are also reduced to shape and enabled to 
achieve a pattern. Rules of procedure are built for judges 
(mainly by the judges themselves} which are essential to the 
practice of a judicial art^ ; rules of procedure are built for 
legislators (generally by the legislators themselves) which are 
essential to the practice of a legislative art. The point about the 
rules of judicial procedure which are followed in courts of law 
is that ^cy deteimine, not the content or substance of judg- 
ment, but the form or method of judgment,* They detcmunc 
how the judge shall proceed in collecting and formulating a 
judgment, but not his judgment sh^ be. Similarly the 
point about the rules of parliamentary procedure which are 

1 In the United States the lulci of iudicial pnceduie are msioly made by 
le^latire bodies. In En^aiid, under the Judlcatuie Act of 1B73, tbm are made 
by a nika committee which conutU of the Lord Qutnoellor, seven other iudm 
and four practiiing lawyos. AU new rules, tx levbions of rules, made by this 
oommitlee must be Isad before, and may be di^lowed by. Parliament, ^liarnent, 
however, has hitherto dlsaDowed none. 

* This veas a distinction which grevr upon Bcniham's mind in the emuse of his 
diinking, and which he ultimately formulated, in 1802, as the distinctiDn between 
' adjective ' and ' substantive ' law. Already, in 1791, In the Ess^ m PtMtal 
roctu, intended for the French National Aa^bty, he had begun to inteceit 
himself in the niks of patliamcotaiy procedure, as a form or ipedes of what be 
was iater to imll ' adjective’ law wm^ ran parallel to the niles of judicial pro- 
cedure. ' Ihe object is to avoid the IncoDvenieaces . . . vdiidi must result 
fium a large assembly of men bemg called tn ddiberate in common. The art of 
the legislator is limited to the prevention of everything which might prevent the 
develc^ent of their lib^ and their intelligence ' (quoted in 1 , Halfvy, Tit 
Gnulh if mipt^ie Raikalim, Eng. lYans. p. 166). Bcntham here shows his 
sense of the importance of rules of the gaitu, intended to secure gtealer ease in 
its playing. He even retnarh^ of the English rules of pvliamentary prooedu^ 
‘ In thu bye-conter an observ^ eye may trace the oi^nal seed-pkt of English 
b'bcfty ’ (/Md), 

4 »d P 
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followed in representattve bodies is that they determine how 
suichbodiessb^lactjbutSKitwhatactsUieyshalldQ. Theyare, 
in Bentham’s phrase, ‘ adjective * and cot ‘ substantive * rules. 

The ‘ adjective ’ rules ^ parliamentary procedure are none 
the leas of the greatest importance. If parliamentary demo- 
cracy be, as we have argued, a process of discussion, or a 
of collecting views and taking deemons on the views so col- 
lected, ihe rules of procednie winch regulate the process and 
tile fuetbod of the central and rqiresentative organs of the 
democratic system will be closely connected with its essence. 
We may even call them a part of the constitution, and we may 
find it difficult to draw any distinction between die rules of 
parliamentary procedure and the rules, or law, of the constitu- 
tion. This was a difficulty which Bcntham found. Itistruethat 
he defines constitutional law as one of the hnmehes (along with 
dvi) and criminal law) cS ' substantive* law ; but it is abo 
true that, when he comes to define its scope, he finds that it is 
a law compost of general rules of procedure in regard to the 
malcing and application of ‘ substantive ' law, and is therefore 
itself of the nature of ‘ adjective ' law. If this ^ so, the general 
rules of procedure which make up constitutional law, and the 
particular rules of procedure which form the standing orders 
of the l^lature, may both be regarded as ' adjectiye * law ; 
and the latter may even be counted as simply a species or 
variety of the former. 

In any case the ndea of procedure of parliamentary bodies 
have a vital significance in the operation of democracy. 
Whether or no we regard them as a part of the constitution 
and a form of constitutional law, they affect the whole process 
of dcmociatic discussion in its most crudal stage^-the stage of 
parliamentary debate and decision. And they affect it not by 
trammelling it, but by casing its operation. They make it 
postiUe for ffiscusmon to aclneve a pattern, and to become a 
work of art. They do so, as Bcntham justly said, by avoiding 
and barring ‘ the inconveniences ' whicb may beset common 
deliberation, and by preventipg everything which might 
prevent the common ‘ development of the liberty and the 
intelligence ’ of all the participants. This, ag^, is also the 
character of the rules ci games. Ihey too have an immediately 
negative aim, which is calculated to produce an tiltimatdy 
positive result They too have the object of avmding 
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inconveniences and preventing everything which mi ght prevent 
free and intelligent action. 

It is only just to emphasize the general aim of the rules of 
parliamentary procedure. It is to ease deliberation in oom- 
moD : to raise it to an art : to ensure the hearing of every 
opinion and side in a just and due proportion. But it is equally 
just to notice the deficcb to wh^h rules of parliamentary 
procedure are liable, both as they actually work in the legis- 
lature and in thnr own proper fidd of deliberation, and agstin 
as they affect the executive organs of govanment (and thereby 
the general business of the community) in that iddmate field 
of decision and action which lies beyond, but is already mq>lied 
in, the field of ddiberadon. 

Within the legislature itself as in any form of meeting or 
place of deliberation, it is always possible that a true dialectic, 
which aims at producing some synthetis between thens and 
antithetis, may turn into a mere eristic, which stands sharply 
on mere thetis or- mere antithesis, but particularly on the 
latter. In other words, oppodtion, losing its constructive 
character, may sink into mere obstruction. Actually this 
happens to a far less extent than most of us are inclined to 
think. Wc arc most ofus partisans enough to interpret genuine 
and constructive opposition, when it is oppodtion to our own 
views, as mere obstruction. A study of parliamentary debates 
after the event (say, at a year’s inteml] vnll generally convince 
the reader who belongs to the other dde that there was some- 
thing, after all, in the case made by the oppodtion— though 
it may also convince the reader who belongs to the same 
dde as the oppodtion that there was not as much in the case 
as he passionately believed at the time. When pure obstruction 
is practised, wi^out any constructive purpose, it is not the 
fault of rules of procedure, though it may be covered by those 
rules. The point of the rules is to ease constructive critidsm : 
if they also, and incidentally, ease other forms of critidsm, the 
price may be well worth paying. Nor can it be said that 
parliaments labour under antiquated or obsolete rules which 
lend themselves to abuse. Ofthehundredorsostandingorden 
of our own House of Commons, relative to public business, 
diere arc only five which have not been passed, in their 
present form, since the accesdon of Qpecn Victoria ; and some 
of the most important have been made in the last fifty years. 
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So iar as deliberation is concerned, there is little to be said 
in criticism of our rules of procedure. The proceedings them- 
selves, as distinct &om the rules, may be criticized, but the 
defects which they show are defects due to human temper. 
Party spirit, a too exclusive sense of the side and its interests, 
a disposition to stickle entirely for party position, a general 
eristic on behalf of an exclusive thesis— these are defects 
beyond the reach of rules of procedure. They are not defects 
peculiar to democracies ; the one-party authoritarian States 
show them even more ; and party uses its giant’s strength 
most like a giant when it stan^ solitary. 

§2. THE sum OF PAKLIAUENTAKY PKOCEDURE IN THEQL 
BEARING ON EXECUTIVE .ACTION 

But it is parliamentary procedure as it affects action, rather 
than as it affects deliberation, which is the peculiar olgect of 
criticism. Parliaments are not themselves active or executive 
bodies ; but they control action and execution. They control 
it doubly. In the first place they make the general rules or 
laws which determine the general lines and ^ the channels 
of action : in the second place they control the executive or 
active organ itself, both in its work of enfoidng the laws and 
in its exercise of tfiscretionary authority (the conduct, for 
instance, of foreign relations}. Now in regard to both sorts of 
control it is possible that the rules of parliamentary procedure 
may hinder action. Primarily intended to ease deliberation, 
they arc not made with a view to action ; but just for that 
reason they may in practice affect it advendy. In the matter 
of public bills, for example, which propose new general rules, 
it is part of the system of procedure that they must be con- 
sider^ and agreed by bo^ houses, and that the one may 
propose amendments to bills which have passed the other. 
In each house, too, there is a complicated system of stages or 
readings, with provisions for amendment and scope for con- 
tinuous opposition. Again there are rules which diride money 
bills from other bills in point of procedure ; and while the 
effect of these rules is partly to strengthen the hands of the 
executive ministers in respect of such bills,* another effect is 

* AH iDcoey tulk go to i. committee of the whole Htnue, which, Kting on the 
giound of >vn.yE<l and dctennzncd by the party leaden vdio mrm the 

csceutive tmolitry. Other htUi, aa a lule, go to funding coraiiiitteta, in «4ueh 
party li not lo ttnng and comfonmiu li more likely. 
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to impede the promodon of large measures of social recoll- 
ection which involve financial consequences, and thus to 
erect a barrier against policies of constructive reform. 

Yet the development of parliamentaiy procedure m Great 
Britain, especially in the la^ fifty yean, hu greatly eased the 
way of agtioD ; and when we reflect that parliament is always 
the master of its own procedure, we are bound to admit that 
there is no necessary limit to the process of easmg— except the 
one limit, always inherent in the idea of democracy, tlmt the 
other side vwi be heard, and not only heard but also con- 
sidered, and that time imt bea^ven for it to be heard and 
considoed. Hme cannot be escaped or eluded— time not 
merely m the sense of a flat dimension of so many hours and 
days, but time in the sense of the psychological duration 
ne^ed (by the nature of our minds) for diflerent ideas to lay 
hold, to sink in, to produce ment^ concessions, to achieve 
combinatbm The whole process of democracy involves this 
notion of psychobgical duration ; and its worst enemy is an 
unreflecting emphasis on the mere bare sequence of time, and 
an nnreflecting passion for shortening the length of the 
sequence. Subject to that one— but fundamental— limit, the 
demands of action have their claim ; and theh claim has been 
recognized in the normal development of modem democracy. 
The calfinct, which is an integral part of parliament, and indeed 
the most powerful part of parliament, is always alive to the 
demands of action, and always ready to press their claim on the 
attention of parliament. When the agents of action are 
enthroned in the midst of parliament, action will not be 
ne^ecitd. YT^ us pmlcamatojy demooney Viaa de^doped 
rapidly, in the last half century, into what almost might be 
called cabinet d^nocracy. The central core of parliament 
has almost become the parliament itself. Strong in its power 
and its prestige, it has adjusted parliamentary procedure to 
its needs. Gtn^ment business has priority on most days of 
the parliamentary session^ ; an<{ government business includes 
practically all legation that matters. Public bills, other than 
money tnlls, have been expedite(^ since 1907, by a system 
undu: which they are mostly sent for detailed conableratioa to 
one of five standing committees, composed partly on party 
lines, but partly on grounds of personal competence ; and these 

X Studiag Ordtf 4, tga^. 
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committees, while they secure )ess partisan treatment of 
measures, and thus allow more room Ibi the method of com- 
promise, are also more inlbnned and more expeditious.* 
These are not die only methods by which the procedure of 
partiament has been adjusted to fhe demands of action and 
expedition. The procedure for the closure of debate has been 
d^tmed by new methods, and especially by the method winch 
enables the Speaker to select amendments for discussion.* 
Above all, the method of what may be called adnunistiative 
exerdse of legislative powers, or supplementary legul^tion, 
has beoi introduced, and practised on an increasing scale, in 
regard to both public and private bills. 

The method of supplementary legation is simple. It is a 
method by which, under the authority of parliament, speci- 
fically given in a law, orders having the force and charac^ of 
law may be made either by the executive at large (acting in and 
through die Privy Council) or by an executive department, 
provided that they are made within foe terms and foe the 
purposes specified in the law. It is an old device,’ and it is as 
widmpread as it is old. The emtiiutmes ^rinc^um made by the 
Roman Emperors were orders bsued in virtue of an aufooiiring 
Lix Regia duty passed by the popdus Romatiiu. The prociama- 
tions ^ Henry VIII, under the iYodamations Act of 1539 
(the so-called Lex Regjia), were orders ‘set forth ... by 
authority of this Act which were to be * obeyed observed 
and kept as though they were made by Act of Parliament 
The legislation of Italy since igaa, and ^ Germany since rggg, 
contains (as we shall see later) examples of umilar Enabling 
Acto deyolvii^^ limited or general powers of law-making upon 
the executive authority. The method, as these instances sufitce 

1 The standing cominitlea woe imtituted as loi^ a«> ai 1882, thou^ ibrir 
genaal use dates only ton igoy. eon sit while me House itself is tittiii^ ; 

and they thus incRaie the waking power (and we may even lay die timt) of the 
Hou^ These cotnmittets are not ipedalized ; bills an distribuicd among ihtin, 
at his discretion, by the Speaker ; and thus tto do not (like the ipedalized 
Qommitta ofpaihuiKDt in France) develop a poTiqr and an dr vihieh 

nay lead to the diffleultyi ^ tiit <lclay, itnuiv^ in strug^ between them and 
the eahinet. On the odier hand Seottuh bills are refom to a special Scottiih 
Handing conunittee \ and lulls relating cuclunvely to Wales are referted to a 
ccntniuec compiinn^ all memben for Welsh constituencKa. The standJug 
cammitteea are, to thn extent, temtoriaily specialized ; and b them the idea iS 
legional devaluticiii already finds a measure of reoDgnition. 

s Standing Older 27 A, ipig. This incorporated m the itandiiig orders of the 
House the method of the ' Kai^aroQ ‘ closure. 

^ See K. Kekthom, Ealf Tada CmeKiMt~-Hmy pp. 414-16. 
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te slum, can transcend the scope of democratic institution^ 
and may be used in away inim^ to sucb institutions. Dele< 
gatioQ may be either a surrender of the essential core, or a 
jettison of unessential detail in order to preserve and strengthen 
the core. Witii us ddegation of le^ative power to the 
executive has been, since 1689, of the latter sort. It has been 
done not by a general act, but by a particular act in each 
case ; if has been limited by the terms, and to the purposes, 
specified in the case.^ It is amethod which began to be apphcd 
on a larger scale after 1832, with the new flood of legislation 
which began with the passage of the Reform Bill ; it is a 
method which has been applied on an even larger scale since 
igo6, with the new devdopment of social legislation which 
ensued on that crucial year. It is a method obviously dan- 
gerous to the cause of parli^entary democracy, unless par- 
liament watchfully surveys, and is aided by the courts in 
surveying, the use which tiie executive makes of the powen 
dd^ted to it ; but it is also a method which u obviously 
necessary to that cause. It enables the general and summary 
rules of l^islation to be passed both with fuller discussion 
and witii greater rapidity : it enaUes the details to be settled 
both ra|ttdly, as the occasion arises, and also gradually, as 
different occasions successively arise. The isolation of the 
general rules for one mode of consideration and makiog, the 
separate building of the detailed rules by another mode 
which is both prompt and experimental (since the building 
may be spread over a period of years)— these are great 
advantages. 

On the other hand it is only in theory that it is easy to 
separate the general and the detiuled. In practice a matter of 
apparent det^ may rabc large general issues ; and it is to be 
observed that, by the method of supplementary legislation, a 
matter which raises such issues appears to be removed &om ^e 
area of discusrion (and thereby from the operation of the 

1 AH supplaaentaiy legialatuxi, or, u it may more properly lie called, delegated 
MsIatioD, dependi on a paitiaiiMDlary Statute by wnicb ludi delation if made. 
(Olden in Council made in virtue of Royal Frerogativt — aa diftinEt from 
‘ Stafiitory ' Oiden in Goimdl made ia virtue of a paritament^ Statute— an 
o( course an etoeptloa} but such Oeden ' reaemble delated legislatian in ruoK 
but not in substance *. Report of Ceaunittee on Minktos' Fawns, Cntd 4060, 
p. 94.) Tbe onnrt of the legidative povm ddegaied by Statuta may vary from 
case to case ; in esoeplionat cases it may include the power to Iqgiilate on matten 
tX piindpie, and esKn the power to amend AcU of raliament ; but in ordinary 
an normal practice oeither of them powen is confetTed pp. 30 
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democratic process], and to be settled at a stroke in an office. 
But that is a dieoiet^ possibility radier tliac-an actual &ct. If 
the office, as our British offices generally are, is in constant 
contact and consultadon with all the argaiuzadons concerned 
with the interests winch it handles (whether they be local 
authorities or voluntary societies), there will be scune amount 
of (hscusaiou before it proceeds to supplementary legidation. 
The essential diing for the came dS democracy is that the 
method of discussion, consultadon, and ' ^vc and take 
riiould lind admission somewhere, and not necessarily that it 
should be applied in Parliament and in Parliament only. That 
does not clumnate the necessity of the standing and continual 
presence and action of Parliaincm. Parliament is the inain> 
spring of discusrion ; and without its presence, and its incessant 
indstence on the method, there would be no safeguard, and no 
likelihood, of the use of die mediod elsewhere than in Paiha- 
ment. Wc can dispense with Parliament occarioually because 
it is so ubiquitous (and on condition diat it remains so 
ubiquitous) that we can trust bodies other than Parliament 
to do the sort of thii^ which it would do if it were aedng 
itself 

Wc may therefore accept the method of delegated legisla- 
tion as part of the general method of parliamentary democracy. 
Having accepted it, we can face the argument of time, 
pressure, and urgency with some measure of confidence.^ 
If time has a quicker pace to-day, the same is also true of 
the procedure ^ parliamentary democracy, which has been 
greatly expedited. The rules of procedure are indeed com- 
plicated ; but Ac very complication is partly due to a new 
zeal for expedition, which has produced a crop of new rules, 
if It (s also due in part to an andent (and very wise) zeal for 

1 Another, and an inpnitant metW, by tvhich time baa been laved in the 
Brittdi mttm lor Uie do^idt of public btlli, or Mnetal legitlitioa, ii cbe nteUiod 
fay vAick private Ulb (afleccins local or partic<^ interesa) never come More 
the M Parliameni, but art referral to, ai^^ dopatched by, cotumitteea of 
Farlianicnt acung under a Kpaiate and quasHudloal mode procedure. To 
■ave liine ior Parliament idll further (even in the handbng of private faille them- 
lelvo) a lyitem of it^lancntaiY legielation fay the aecuuve, under 'wfaich 
provJnontl orden can fae nade by oeniiivc dqutfvpetiti in lieu of private biUe, 
B largely uaetl, Theit ii tlviu lup^emeniacy legation ^ the executive both in 
Uk ipheie of public and in that of private faifk. Pioviiional ordoi isued by 
exEcuilve department in lieu of private falUs ttand i& needl of patliamnuary 
cenfimailoD ; but thJi ie dven annually, and almoet autonutdcally, by a leria 
of ‘ proviuonai orden conumation Acti ‘ for the different exetulive departmentt 
concerned. 
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mature and many-^ided deliberation. However complicated 
the rules, and however ardently they may be cherish^, they 
can all be suspended in a trice if occarion ui|;endy deznands, 
and if the urgency of die demand U genuinely and generally 
felt It is not unknown that a British Act of Fariiament should 
be passed throu^ all its stages, in both Homes, within a 
single day. But nonnally the pace of action will be slower : 
indeed, iai slower. It is not that a democratic form govern- 
ment is unable to achieve speed, if it wishes. It is rather that 
it will not wish to achieve speed, if it remains true to its own 
nature. It will always be inherently a respecter of rime— the 
time which consists in the psycholopcal duration necessary for 
the completion of a psychological process. It can only telescope 
time if time telescopes itself— in other wank, if the time of 
psychological durarion becomes (as it may become in moments 
of gencr^y apprehended emergency) a pm-point and not a 
line. 

§ 3, THE FLEXIBILITY’ OF THE RULES OP FARUAHENTARY 
PROCEDUIIE 

Hme cannot always, or often, be telescoped, but it can 
always be saved. The benefit of parliamentary time and 
deliberation can be confined to the issues which demand 
them, and other issues can be shunted on to other and new 
lines of traffic. This is what parliamentary democracy has 
already been engaged in doing ] and it may do even more in 
the future than it has hitherto done. Some new lines of trafiic 
have already been constructed and used — ^notably, as has just 
been mentioned, the line of ddiberatiz^ on legislative measures 
in committee, and the line of supplementary l(;gislatiQn by the 
executive. But it is easy to imagine the engine ering of other 
new lines for the easier and sp'eedier passage of t^islative 
traffic. One would be the line of unicameraliEm. It is not 
dear, however, that the abolition of the Second Chamber 
would save the time of the First ; on the contrary, if the 
First Chamber were the one and only Chamber, with no 
reserve and no qualification, the internal strug^es by wtuch it 
would tend to ^ vexed might be more desperate and more 
prolonged. In any case the pasting of the Parliament Act in 
19ZI was a revolution in general parliamen ta ry procedure 
which has already made for expedition, particularly in money 
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bifls, and which, by its consequential and lon^-dme effects 
On the temper and attitude of the two Chambers, may ease 
their relations even more. Another line which is possible is 
that of territorial devolution, by which the central Parliament 
might remit local legislation to new local l^islatiires, in Scot- 
land, Wales, and England. Here, agmn, however, it is not 
clear that time would be saved, or that, in a country so inter- 
connected and intertwined as Great Britain, it would be 
posrible to find separable local issues of sufficient importance 
to engage the attention of local legislatures.^ Finally, it is 
possible that the whole system of money bills, \riikh vrith us 
goes back to a time when money was carefully di^ed out by 
the whole House to an executive still under suspicion, should 
be overhauled. Under that system such bills are contidered 
by a committee styled the committee of the whole House, 
which b simply the Home itself sitting under the name and 
style of a committee. The eSect of the system is that the 
House, instead of controlling the executive, b itself controlled 
by it : for the executive ministers, who are also the party 
leaden, inevitably dominate the party majority which domi- 
nates the House when it sits as a whole. Another, and conse- 
quential, effect b that money bilb are separated, not only in 
form, but also in the spirit in which they are handled, ^m 
the ordinary public bilb which are now generally remitted 
to standing committees of mixed composition and less partisan 
Savour. Thu separation becomes the more serious, when we 
reflect that money bilb may involve matter of general public 
policy, just as, conversely, ordinary public bilb may involve 
issues d* financial consequence. The result of the sqjaration 
may be, as has already been suggested, to impede measures of 
social reconstruction which involve financial effects. But if it 
b possible to see the defects of the present system, it b not so 
easy to see the remedies. The whole House naturally clbgs 
to its dejure exerdse of financial powers, The cabinet naturally 
clings to a system which securesits authority, and would 
no less naturally oppose a system of financial standing com- 
mittees (analogous to the standing committees for public bilb) 
which might menace or rival its authority. The knot 

1 The nuchb^ of the ceatrel pirliaiaent alteuly provides, in the system of 
lUndiD^ tommitlBes, a toetbod by whicli local repteseoutiva conuder proposed 
iegiilatMo vdiidi hsa a loin] reTcnnEe p. n. i]. 
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continues to titist ; and while there are proposals for cutting it,‘ 
no successful proposal for untyii^ it has yet been made. 

In some of these observations the argument has travelled 
outside the realm of procedure, in the ordinary and proper 
sense of die word. The relations of the two ^ambm, for 
example, are not strictly a matter of procedure (although they 
are partly that)*; and it would be more than a matter of 
proc^ure if local legislatures were established to share or divide 
the work of legislation with the central Parliament. Sut rules 
of procedure, as wc have already had reason to notice, run up 
into rules of the constitution ; and there is no great difference 
in importance between the development and extension of 
legislation delegated to the executive (which seems to be purely 
a matter of procedure) and the development and extension of 
legislation devolved upon local parliaments. 'Die issue of the 
whole matter is that there is no fixed or unalterable method 
for the conduct of the process of democracy. By procedural 
change or by consdtutionid amendment it is constantly 
growing, or at any rate altering. It can meet the demands of 
time by changing with the times. It is always, as wc have 
said, the master of its own procedure, though it is always, as 
we have also smd, subject to the conditions of its own process. 
Bring subject to the conditions of its own process, it can never 
eliminate opposition : it can never diminate the necessity of 
discussion between the government side and the opposition 

> Tlie regular Lsbcnir putVi in bdqg ilie problem of putumentuy procedure, 
hai bm confmt (d| a ’ coomuttce oo time (0 mAte a time||'taUe for each 
GovcnuiKat Bill, (i) an incnaK of the number of etandin^ cominitteei (cou^ed 
with a reduction of their ^), and M an inoeaae of nipplemeiitary legUauoo. 
In umneuioik vnth tlw vraxh oC the ' conuniUce oa time W ia wggt^cd that 
there might be aoina abbreviadon of financial procedure, but without any altera- 
tion of its DCDcral nature. Some ol tbe mote adrawed Labour thinhen and 
potidciaiu haw gwu further. Aftr eSa (one of the mut dtaalic ttHa bdng the 
pasiiiw of anerpUtcy legulation, in a aingte day, ahen a Labour Govenimetit 
firn Butni office with a migoiity, for the puipoR of aitdtoriaing it to t^ itudal 
economic meaMicra to clear dm way lor iti evatual policy), they ptopoM an. 
Annual (or btcniiia]} Planning and Finance Bill, wh^ would geKtuy run 
together, in procedure and casage, money baDi aiu all related iniblic lulli in a 
■hort and bnuque ihiift ct promute, (See e.g. Sr Staffud Orippi, in the 
JViCuai v(d. IV, no, Thisutocut theknot j butitii alu to iintaU 

a dlctatnrtal govemncDt, which, if in intmtuHi only Initial and temporary, might 
come to itluiiiate the raying that nothipg it mete petmaneot than the temporary. 
The Goveiiiinnt of the day would control fitu^ : it would theiWhre control 
the related, public billi which were connected with finaiice 1 and it would tbeie- 
fixe conW^acticaBy everything. 

' The method of conference between ' manann * fiim the two Houaa, and 
that the otchange of moiagra between onellouae and the other, in ok of 
dtfiettnee, arc bmhmatlen cf paocedtin which allett midTtViStte th^ iriadtea. 
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»dc : it can never telescope the tune required fi)r that efiectivc 
discussion which produces some modification of attitude on 
either side : it can never dismiss the practice of compronuse, 
wldch is the object d ^cusfion and the reason br die eaistaicc 
of discussioD : it can never abandon that general national 
continuity of policy which is vitally connected with the 
practice of compromise, and which demands that each party, 
while it is in office, should ndther totally repudiate its prede- 
cessor nor so act that it will be totally repudiated by its suc- 
cessor.^ On the other hand, being the master of its own 
procedure as wdl as the servant of its own process, a system of 
parliamentary democracy is always free to alter the methods 
of its action within the limits of these governing conditions. 
Its methods are not its essence ; the rules of its procedure are 
merely the tools with which it works ; and though we may 
condemn a particular form of parliamentary democracy if it 
uses bad toob, or uses good tools badly, wc do not necessarily 
condemn the whole system by condemning the pajiiculai form 
upon a particular ground. 

There is no inherent reason why a parliamentary democracy 
should not be capable of constructing for itself good toob of 
procedure and using them well, Certainly the dei^pment of 
OUT own system, in recent years, attests that capacity. One 
example is particularly apposite. It might be contended, 
a that the parliamcntaiy method of procedure would be 
incapable of working a system of protection. Interests would 
obtrude themselves into the discussion of its details : cor- 
luption would be engendered : time would be lost in interm;> 
inable debate ; parliament would be hampered in its work 
as well as degraded in its temper, In fact, the rembdon of the 
actual regulation of imports to an Import Dudes Advisory 
Committee has shown that the contention b ungrounded. The 
pariiamentaiy system has been accommodated to rapidity of 
action, by this method of procedure, at the same time that it 
has also been ireed irom the Intrusion of interests. There is a 
system of ‘ indirect rule * which has been introduced recently 
into some of the British Colonies. It U one of the greatest of 

1 n may tbu bt sSid fl»t democraev mvolves oampnutUK not ooty ia eicfa 
pitM&t biiBiiut, bettveca the yment umw and ttw yieKtkt audtheds, hut ilia 
Mtween (he pKccnt and (he inunediote put, ud again betueen ibe praent and 
the {motediate Aiturt. TMi ii the naum why eompromiM ia connected vrfttt 
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OUT poUlical invcntioi^ i rccoodla the need of central 
guidance and central direction with the need of local autonomy. 
In another sense of the term, we may say that our parliament 
at home has also embafhed on a great experiment of indirect 
rule. The Import Dildes Advisory Committee is only one 
example. There are m^y other matters (from broadcasting 
to agricultural maAeting) which are now b^ ‘ indirectly 
ruled ^ by Parliament. If FaHiament is stooping to conquer, 
KX » Fjmrprta wg — Wh thw, eS 

(with its incessant ^mflnds ' do this, do that, and do quicUy 
wbatmi you do ’) and the difficulties, winch time also brings, 
of the multiplication attd congestion of business. 



VIII 

THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY : 
PLANNING 


§1. THE METHOD OF SCnmiFIC INVESTIOA-nON IN THE POUnCAL 
SPHERE 

T he multiplication and congestion of business is a problem 
common to all forms of govenunent It is p^y the 
result of a period of rapid economic transfontiadon (with the 
old industrial revolution in a new period of eruption, and vdth 
an agricultural revolution added to it) ; partly the product of 
a 'growing sense of social justice, involving new measures of 
social reform ; partly the cSect of a growing tendency (itself 
the effect of new and more inrimatc communications) to bring 
more and more for adjustment to the central bar of the State. 
The body politic has new afferent nerves ; the new messages 
and demands they bring require new central answers. We 
may thus speak of a concentration of tasks as well as of a 
congestion of business. This concentration of tasb demands 
something more than rapidity of action or changes of procedure 
designed to secure such rapidity. It is not enough to give an 
immediate answer to each of the multitudinous questions. It is 
also necessary to give co-ordinated answers which hang together 
and lit into one another. Ihe piecemeal solution of problems 
may be so fat from bring a sdutiom that it aeates a whole 
crop of new problems, more numerous and more vexing than 
those which seemed to be solved. In this way the idea of 
planning emerges. And the idea of planning leayds to the idea 
of scientific government, acting on the basis of a scientific 
ssnvy, fsscesdisg^ bj' £ s^estiSc ishensf adiicb 
firom the survey. 

Soviet Russia, the devotee of science, is also the sqiostle of 
the General Plan. The United States, the home of engineering 
and of scientific management, has produced missHuiaries of 
technocracy. In both cases the idea of srientific government 
seems to be assodated with that of mechanism. It is a matter 
of ‘ rationalizing ' the whole machinery of production ; indeed 
it may even be a matter of ‘ rationalizing ' the vdiole system 
ecoDonucs ; but it stops short at the stage and in the 
sphere of economics. Theidca of srientific government, properly 
understood, must necessarily go fiuther than that. It is true 
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that the State, in some of its nmges, may be Uke a bunness, 
and on the level of a business : it is true that, so fai as it is, 
and so as business ought to be radonalized (a matter which 
admits of discussion, and of a cortam latitude of opinion), the 
State Q^ht to be made an example of rationalized bv^ness 
method. But the State is more than a business. It is concerned 
with huge issues of human life {peace and war, religion and 
education, maniage and family life, the promotion of human 
health and the diffiition of human happiness] which transcend 
the world of business, though they are none of them entirely 
sqiarable from that world. When we argue for the scientific 
government of the State, we are arguing, therefore, for scientific 
regulation of more than economic issues, even if we have those 
issues paiticulariy in our mind. We are arguing for the scientific 
conduct of the general life of the community, so &r as that 
life falls within the scope of State action and State adjustment. 

A plea' for general scientific gDvmunent was advanced by 
General Smuts, in an address on democracy delivered at 
Cambridge in igzg. As a lawyer, he had been impressed by 
the achievements of the sdence of law (the ' first sdecce *), as 
applied to human af^irs by the expert judge. As a statesman 
concerned with mtcmational affairs, he had watched and 
admired the achievements of impartial commissions of exper ts , 
dealing with thorny problems which had baflied the passions 
and intuitions of empirical politicians. On these analogies he 
proposed the inoculation of democracy by sdence. ‘ Univenal 
suffiage has to be tempered with universal sdence.’ Without 
such inoculation and tempering, he argued, democracy was 
exposed to two great dangers. On die one hand the Press and 
other forms of publidty might produce popular and party 
passions which stampeded statesmen and zn^ govemmenti 
impotent : on the other hand the rules of procedure and 
debate in le^latures might equally reduce to impotence any 
sense which a people m^t have of what was ti^t, and any 
desire to act in that sense. From the blast of publidty, and 
from the tmls and tangles of procedure in le^latures, a idiige 
might be found in ' the cool, serious, gentle spirit of sdence 
Expert scientific commissions, dealing with the issues which 
ne^d to be removed from the party and partisan arena, 
mi^t he interpolated between the pub^ and popular leaders. 
Tbeii recommendations might serve as a guide both for public 
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opinion and fiir the goveninient ; and in this way science, 
essential to the working of the State both as a method of 
acquiring knowledge and as a body of results and truths, might 
yet become the governing &ctor in out human orgamzadon. 

Such a scheme does not involve the substitution of scientific 
government for democracy. It involves only what may be 
called a mixed govef&ment-^partly composed of a scientific 
procedure and personnel, and partly of what may be called 
(at any rate in comparison) the aon-sdeatific and empirical 
process of democracy. Accepring, for the moment, the dis* 
tinedon which is si^gested, and admitting, lor the moment, 
the implication that democracy is in its nature something 
non<scieiitific, we may pause to remark that this form of mixed 
government— half science, and half democracy— has long been 
at work In our country. It was the scientific surveys made by 
the English system of parliamentary democracy, and f^thfuDy 
recorded in its Blue ^ks for the guidance of public ofdnion 
and the government, which fbnned the loses of Marx's 
The same method of scientific survey, ending in 
cool and calm Tccommcndations, has been steai^y pursued 
in the 75 years rince Dor Kapikl was published. Royal com' 
misooiu, ordinary commissions, and departmental committees, 
OQ the executive ride ; on the legirhitiiv side, statutory com’ 
misuoDs appointed under Act of Parliament, select committees 
appmnted by rither House of Parliament, and joint adect 
committees appointed by both Houses— in various fenrn, and 
with various powen, expert scientific comziuirions always 
abound.* Indeed the general criticism is that they over- 

ownKsrd^iii tbepttii>ceMU>e{uit«dlti(]a4^i857. 'We 
ihixjd be appalled at the ttate of thingi at home (i.e. io Genuany}, if, m id 
Xn glond , Mir goveimKot) Bod pBrlUmrati appmoted periodusiUy caamMaa 
ofinquity into ecoiUAic ctmiliiicu ; if these conjaiaiom wm armed with the 
laateiifeiiuyfMwsa toget at ti^ IicientificiiteUwd}; ifit waapsuible to 
find lor puijWK men ai oompetmt, ai fiee Innti parUiaiuliip and lOpect of 
pawai {Kiettli& penoniKl], ai aie Uk Englisfa fanary^iapedon, bn medical 
reparom on public health, her ctunminiooers of ioquiry into the otploltatioa of 
wnnea and duldrni, into hoiHiog aad food.’ It is cuitout to reflect that what 
u nomdaya oSaL bp modeza Maixittt, ' eapiUliJt democncy ' noeived this 
Srett eoBqtlbneflt oooi Mux Wadf, 

' The luediod adapted in prMuina (he GovemneDt of India Act ^ rgjs 
map fiiitlp be docriM aa acieiuinc, ^ Ithegui in luy with tbeappotMtaenc 
of a itaiutin coQuniwioD in vinue of a aectitn in the Dovemoieat a India Act 
of loat conuuianon, riter vtdiits India, reported b 193m {i) The 
lee^ itajc war an lodiu Round Table Conference (ccoMied of reprmta* 
tiva convened fimn India bp die government to jon with r^iKMtativu of 
Britiib politica] partial dnwnfnmi wihHoiEet of Pariiament, inthteuiUng the 
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abound : to appoint a commissioD and invite a report is 

a way of salving conscience and shelving action ; that libraries 
are stacked wi^ the records of good intentions which remain 
at the stage of btentions, and still more with the voluminous 
records of data on which diese intentions are based. The 
criddsm is too dmple to be just. Not every scientific investi- 
gation bears immediate fruit, and there arc many which bear 
no fruit at all ; but that is no reason for condemning the general 
method of such investigation. The record of inves^don 
stands ; if it is compelling enough to demand acdoo, tbae will 
be acdon : if it is not, there is sdU the record, and that may be 
used by a Marx (with large results) even if it is not used by the 
statesman. 

Nor need the mediod of tnvesdgadon be ooo&ted only to 
particular problems as they arise, or pursued only hy ad h( 
commisdons. There is also a virtue in sending commusions 
of inquiry and report ; and such standing conunisdons have 
also been incorporated in the general machinery of parlia- 
mentary government These staiufing commissions (or, as they 
are styled, consultative committees or counciis) may be 
attached to particular dq>artnieQts, to conduct investigations 
and to make recoitimendations in the general field which each 
covers. An example is the consultative committee of the Board 
of Education, established by Statute in 1899, which, among 
other reports on issues remitted to it by the President of the 
Board, prepared (after two yean of preliminary investigation) 
a report on the Education dT the Adolescent which has largely 
afiUxted the course of dementary education during the last 

report of die itautoty eoniniiw uid the gcuTal pnblfltif kmdved), which et 
inLoodanaadhcUarceintinacitioatfroflithecndorigjafo igse. The remit 
of the Con&mcfl en a While faper, mued by Ove GwenmiBit ia eonlmn* 

log its cvenoul prapculi for luUan Oeradtational Keftirm. (c) After the 
iUtutoiy cmuniiuDii and the Round Table Conference the third stage waa a 
joint committee of both Hdum, to the liituie gaverniBeDt of India and 

in panlcular the White Paper, which the cemmitiee proceeded to do, In conwlta- 
lioo with delqata fttni Indio, firam the wing (d ipjj to the end of igu Ihe 
Report of (hejorot CommiHee, at the end of 1M4, iMued (afier hug and aniiaui 
dehttn) in the Bnal Government of tn^a Act a 19^ Three WceesdvE Goran- 
menu were in powa betwta 1937 and 1935— « uoioemtivc GorenmeDt, a 
Labour Gavemmeni, and a National Govemment. The dian^ of gnvcmniciit 
did not diuurb, in any cuenti^ reapect, the weeing ct the loentific mediod by 
which the final Act vnt prroued. That the Act ihc^MDCc have partiaOYfeilcd 
war in mi seme due to defects of penpo' pcDcedure (unleu it be hw that it wm 
iodt a delect that a comtitudoti for lodla iboutd not have been prepared in 
India, by an Indian National Auanbly) ; it Wai due to deepcealM cauiea in 
India. 
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dozGQ years.^ Besides such consultative coimuittees attached to 
specific ministries, there are also similar bodies attached to the 
government at large. The Gomnuttee of Imperial Defence (if 
it be not a committee of the cabinet rather than a commiUec 
attached to the cabinet), and the Economic Advisory Council, 
are both of this nature, different as they othcrvi^ are in 
powers and m general standing. 

But the quGslion still remains whether the institution of 
expat sdentific coimnissioas (temporary or permanent ; purely 
acid wholly composed of scientific experts, or also including, 
in addition to such experts, laymoi vened and immersed in 
cunent politics) can piropeily be described as a ‘ tempering * 
orqualificadon of democracy. If it can properly be so describ^ 
we may justly speah of our gavemment as a ‘ mixed govern- 
ment*, partly scientific, and partly something other than 
scientific. But in spealung of a mixed government, we are also 
speaking in terms of antithesis or dualism. We are implying 
the proccBE of demoaacy, by itself, and until there is 
added some qualification or tempering of its nature, is difierent 
from the scientific process, and opposed to [or at any rate 
alien &om) that process. This is an implication which demands 
examination. Is there really any antithesis between the method 
of sdence and the method of democracy ? Is the method of 
democracy, in its nature, non-sdentific ? 

§ 2. THE PROCESS OF DEHOCRAGY REOARDED AS, IN ITBELF, AN 
EXAMPLE OF SdENTIFIC METHOD 

There is an obvious, and a profiiund, sense in which the 
process of democracy is itself sdentific, and indeed may justly 
be called the most sdentific process possible, in view ^ the 
nature of the material which has to be handled and the 
character of the problem ^ch has to be solved ; nor is the 
process any the less scientific because it is conducted by ordinary 
men and women, acting not in a laboratory or in a temper of 
quiet abstraction, but in the hurly-burly of their contacts and 
among the fHctious which contacts produce. 

The material to be handled is man : the problem to be 
solved is the government of mam It is the never-ending 

* Tat Advany Gwmdl of ideaiific eipettt, attached to the de;ptrtiiuiit of 
Sciciitific and Iiduetnal Raoaidi, bring! the ^it at ideux, ia the ftiieteit 
KDee of the word, into ooUaboentioo a. deonrtiaent of govenunent ilielf 
eitabliihed to ptomote identific vmk nad to praduce neotific itnilti. 
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problem— always bein^ solved, and never finally solved — of 
making, repairing, and mamtaining an adjustment of human 
relaUons which satisfies (or is generally calculated to satisfy) 
the moral claims of right made upon one another by human 
individuals and by groups of such individuals. Now such an 
adjustment, which satisfies claims of right, can only be attained 
if there'is present, in addition to claims of rig^t and in answer 
to claims of right, a corresponding and responsive body of 
acknowledgements of duty. If we have a sense of right and 
make claims of right for ourselves, we have also a sense of 
duty and make acknowledgements of duty to others ; and 
without this sense and these acknowledgements no cl^ms of 
light (our own included] would ever be more than daims. It 
is acknowledgements of duty which turn claims of right into 
actual rights, actively recognized and therefore really enjoyed. 
Wc may therefore say that the government of man, or the 
adjustment of human relations within a political society, is 
ultimately based upon, and cannot esdst without, the moral 
foundation of an acknowledgement of duty to others. This is 
the same as to say that it is based upon, and cannot exist 
without, a sense mor^ dbUgatioo— the sense that I have, 
and must admit, and must fulfil, certain duties to my neighbour. 
It is true that the sense of our rights, and our dmms of right, 
spring first to our mind. It is true again that, for this reason, 
political philosophy has often based itself on claims of right, 
and has often been couched in terms of ‘ natural rights ’ or 
‘ the rights of man *, But it also is true that reflection must 
always carry us back to the sense of duty and the acknowledge 
ment of obligation, Hi^ts widiout duties are like men vrithout 
shadows: ^ey only crist in fairy tales. Any claim of right is 
ultimately an appe^ to the sense of duty and the acknowledg- 
ment of obligation. ' I must give ’ is something which must 
underlie ‘ I ought to have *. That U why Kant proclaimed that 
true politics must first do homage to morals, and why political 
philosophy must always turn the theory of Tom Paine to 
the theory of Kant 

The problem handled by government is therefore that of 
makmg an adjustment of human relations which satisfies moral 
claims of right because, and to the extent that, it is supported 
by moral acknovriedgments of duty. What is the scientific 
method of attaining this adjustment ? 
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There is one method which is not in itself sdentific, though 
it may be the begmning and the first stage of a sdentihc 
method. This is the meAod of simple quantitative measure- 
ment. In itself, and in isoladon, it is the method of a thin or 
mathematical democracy, which is something different from 
a rounded or sdendfic democracy. If we pursue only this 
method, we are guilty of a double abstraction. In the first 
place we confine our attention to abstract claims of right, 
forgettmg the necessary foundation of acknowledgments of 
duty. In the second place we coniine ourselves to measuring 
abstractly the number of persons who advance one claim of 
right, or one set of daims of right (grouped, for example, in 
the programme of a party), over against the number of those 
who advance another and opposing claim or set of claims. 
On the basis of this mathematical datum we proceed to make 
an adjustment, which may ohriousVy range (ff we still confine 
ourselves to mathematical considerations) over the whole 
indetemunate area which lies between the alternative of con- 
ceding the whole of its claim to the majority and the alternative 
of conceding a part of their claims to both sides in proportion 
to their numbers. ' This procedure has one meric. It supplies 
one definite datum : it legistm eacactly the number of 
claimants of right On the o^er it has some obvious defects. 
In the first place, though the datum, so far as it goes, is 
certam, the adjustment is uncertain. There is nothiog scientific 
in an adjustment which is left with so large a latitude of 
undetermined discretion. In the second place, the datum 
supplied, although it is definite:, is far firom adequate. We 
want to know the quantity of cl^mants rights, but we also 
want to know something more. We want to know the quality, 
or the vtdue, of the cljun n which they make. In order to know 
that, wc want to know how far, and with what degree of inten- 
sity, the claim appeals to, and is backed by, an acknot^iedg- 
ment of duty. For unless there is that adnowledgment of duty, 
the dEum is only an abstract clmm to which there is no 
foundation. 

We are thus driven to demand a method of adjustment 
which starts from an adequate knowledge of the whole of the 
relevant data, and then proceeds, by an adequate assessment 
of the significance of the difictent data, to action based on that 
knowledge. The only scientific method of government — the 
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only scientific way cX adjusting human telations— will be a 
method which can satisfy that double demand. Democracy — 
provided that it is something more than the thin and math^ 
matical democracy of mere measurement of majorities and 
minorides; provided thatit attains the dimensions rounded 
or sdentific demoaacy, engaged in the rational process of 
discusnon, and constructing by means of discussion a reason- 
able adjustment or compromise— can meet aod satisfy the 
demand. In the first place, it collects, in a full and unparalldcd 
way, a complete survey not only of claims of right, but also of 
acknowledgments of duty. It sets the community itself to 
speak and to produce its own register and record of the data. 
No survey m^e fiom outside can produce the record : no 
external observation can register the data : the dainu of right 
and the acknowledgements of duty, being things of the mind, 
must come forth and speak for tbemsdves, through every 
organ by ^ch they can find their speech and utterance. If 
they do this, then, in the very act of its being done, democracy 
dready begins to actucvc a second result. The process of col- 
lecting the data of the problem proves itsdf to be also a 
beginning of solution. The differences do 'not merely register 
themselves as what they separately are ; they do not merely 
state themselves independently and in isolation : they faeg^, 
in the act and moment of statement, to enter into relations 
with one another— rclaxiom of attaic^ and defence, of action 
and re-action— by which they are modified and adjusted even 
while they are being fomukted and expressed. An adjust- 
ment is thus already immaacDt in the very statement of the 
problem. It is also ‘ immanent ’ in another soise. A^ustment 
does not proceed from any authority outside the parties them- 
selves, or follow any process except the process in which they 
are thciraclves engaged. It is no act (ff external imporidon, 
which might be this, or that, or that ; it has no quality of 
arbitrary seJecdon ; it comes, as a scientific solution should 
always come, fii>m the very data of the problem. 

So £sr as democracy proceeds by way (ff genuine discusaon ; 
so kr as it succeeds in bringing one claim of right into argu- 
ment with another, and in elidting acknowledgements of duty 
to meet and face claims of right ; so far, again, as it succeei^ 
in indudng men to make for themselves compromises between 
different daims, and to achieve for tbemsdves a union and 
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comapondence between rights claimed and duties acknow* 
ledgod ; so far it does these things, it is already true, in itself 
and as it stands, to the ideal of sdentific government. If it 
then adds to its general method the particular machinery of 
expert scientific conunisdons, it is not tempering or qualifying 
its methods by that addition. Still retaining its own complete 
and final responsibility— -still setting (fifTerent claims to speak 
for themselves and present their own cases, and still se<^g 
to promote a voluntary adjustmeut between the different 
cases presented— it has simply erected a special court to give 
a preliminary hearing to the cases, and it has simply empowered 
that court to make recommendations for the guidance of ±e 
community in achieving a voluntary adjustment between the 
cases. The method the expert sdentific commission is 
ancillary to, and in accordance witii, the general method of 
parliamentary democracy— a method, in its nature and 
intention, no less scientific, but working on a grander scale, 
and with an unbroken continuity, in the ultimate court of 
final and absolute dedsion. It b true, and it must be frankly 
admitted, that the actual conduct of parliamentary democracy 
often falls very short of the ideah of its method. Passions 
obtrude on the scientific art of dbcussion : bungles and 
botches take the place of genuine solutions. There b nothing 
peculiar in the imperfections of actual democracy : wherever 
there b an ideal, tiiero b abo a fialUng short ; and the higher 
the ideal, the greater the filing short. It is only the pragmatic 
and authoritarian governments, which govern by the method 
of ipst dixii, that need never M short of the standard of their 
own method. But such governments, which act by the external 
impotition of an external and authoiitative adjustment, have 
no daim to the title of sdentific. They do not (because they 
cannot, so long as discussion b silent) proceed on the basb of a 
complete survey of the data. The essential data are human 
feelings, convictions, longings ; and those data (except in so 
&r as SBiJU of them find expression through the authoritarian 
party which surrounds, and even impeb, the authoritarian 
government) remain unknown, in the dark. I^ceeding in 
the absence of real data, and providing solutions wl^, 
instead of issuii^ from the real data, are imposed and stamped 
upon them, the authoritarian government is opposed by its 
nature not only to the process of democracy, but also to the 
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method of sdeoce. If mere mathematical democracy is bad 
science, dictatonhip is not science at all. 

§ 3, THE AtJTBORETY OF NATURAL SCIENCE AMD THE PLACE OF 
TBS SCIEMTinC SSFSRT 

We may thus, in a broad and general sense, vindicate a 
sciendfic character far the general method of parliamentary 
democracy. We may even say that, if the stuff ^ government 
is human beings, human minds, and the daims ci right and 
acknowledgments of duty which spring from human minds, 
the democratic system is a ‘ planned * system, or an adjustment 
of human relations according to a general plan. But when we 
apply the ideas of ‘ sdence ' and of ‘ planning ’ to government, 
we are apt to apply them in a spedal, a restricted, and (it may 
even be said) a physical sense. We leave out of account the 
subdc web of mental idadons which is spun between mind 
and mind, and the need of some process of psychological 
adjustment which will give the web an intelligible pattern and 
a rational plan. We turn from human minds to human bodies 
and thdr physical-economic necessities. We begiii to ask for a 
sdence which will produce a fit race of fine bodies, cugenically 
bred : we begin to ask lor a system of sdentific planning which 
will produce and distribute material necessities with the 
maximum of efiidency and the minimum of waste. 

The physical and the material have always their fasdnadon. 
They are obvious ; and in thdr sphere there b always some- 
thing which can be done, or at any rate arranged. Not that 
they are ever purely physical or merely material. Body and 
mind are interlocked ; and the economic necessities of life 
are largdy the substance of the claims of right and acknow- 
ledgments of duty which are made by human minds. But 
we readily isolate thmgs physical and material ; and applying 
the ideas of sdoice and planning merdy to these isolations we 
fall, consciously or unconsdously, into a non-democratic frame 
of mind which b also, in the ultimate analysb, non-sdentific. 
We begin to remit the solution of our difficulties from our- 
selves to something other than oursdves which possesses a 
wisdom, and therefore an authority, about things physieal and 
material, which m do not possess. Authority for the production 
of a fit race thus becomes vested— if wc follow the logic of our 
premises— in those who possess a full knowledge of biological 
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and anthropological matters ; authority for the productioa of 
a planned system of economics similarly becomes vested— 
again if we fellow the logic of our premises— in those who 
possess a full knowledge (in practice, or in theory, or both in 
practice and theory) of economic matters. Actually the 
demands of logic will seldom, if ever, be followed. The 
authority which logically belongs to the expert will suffer a 
curious but explicable transference. It vrih glide from the 
possessor of the hi^er knowledge to the government which is 
closeted with him, and which has shown its possession of a 
still higher knowledge by knowing that he should be invoked. 
The authority of science will be used to perfect the sdence of 
authority.^ 

We are thus led to the old question (jdready discussed in the 
lectures of Aristotle] of the true place of the expert in the 
State. We should all agree that within his sphere he has not 
only the right, but also the duty to speak. We should also all 
agree that when he speaks, he should speak with his own 
intrinsic and independent authority — the pure authority of 
sdendhe knowledge, resident in the knowledge itself, and 
proceeding only from that knowledge. Disagreement begins 
\riicn we turn to consider the exact extent of the expert’s sphm, 
and the precise nature of his authority. Let us assume, bow> 
ever, as a simple but importaDt axiom, that the sphere of the 
expert is limit^ to the field and subject in which he possesses 
peculiar knowledge. Let us also assume, as another simple 
but important axiom, that the nature of his authority is 
confined to giving authoritative information (that U to say, 
information which is particularly likely to be true and par- 
ticularly demands our attention) in regard to the present 
state of knowledge in his held or sul^ect If we proceed on the 
basis of these axioms, we arrive at conclusions which may 

t We uie tbc woed ' authoritf ’ in tvra Kma. In the one kok we uie it to 
deaenbe die weight and cogency, in lut field, of a penoo raKsing scientific 
kiKwlc^ in that field. In the other scoee we use it to desc^ the a^Mv, in 
the political field, of a pawn or body of posons Dompetent to iaue eoinpuuaty 
orders in that field. It i> natural to confuse, hut it is necessary to diitinguiili, the 
two difieient kinds of authority or cogency. If the nra are co^used, both sdence 
and govexnmcnt aie advetsdy aihKted. Science which is held to pouets some 
sort political authority is twisted into a tool of politics. Appearing to isiue 
campulsory ordei^ it is made in reality subservient to the pohcaa of thoie who 
Bcmally issue such oeden. Again a govonment which is neld M posses some 
sort ofsdentificauthorityconvera itself Into abaohitiiffl. Bei^ deemed to po^, 
in mnte measure, the intrinsic and inherent authority of seienoe, if acts as if its 
political auihosi^ were totally intriniic and inheient. 
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indeed be challenged, but which none the less follow lo^cally 
on this basis and arc true if these axioms are true. 

The first is that information (however authoritative) in 
regard to any particular field (however important] must 
necessarily be compared with, and adjusted to, information in 
regard to other fields. There u no issue in politics which falls 
within 'one scientific field and one only. It is only in the 
procedure of science that particular fields are abstracted and 
isolated for inqvury. In the actual life of the State every issue 
is a general issue ; issues of public health, for example, raise 
economic and moral considerations ; issues of economics, such 
as that of the proper place of agriculture in a national system 
of production, raise considerations of national health, national 
defence, and international policy as well as of pure economics. 
Some synthesis of information is necessary, by some general 
body, even if wc assume that all that is needed is to coirelatc 
the different bodies of infoimation drawn firom the different 
fields concerned. But that is an assumption which we are not 
entitled to make. 

There is a second conclusion, based on tlie axioms already 
stated, which warns us to the contrary. The information 
fiiTzusbed by the expert in regard to his field, or by a number 
of different experts in regard to their different fields, is infor- 
mation which touches only the actual body of knowledge in 
the field or fields concern^. That knowledge, by its nature, 
is confined, on the whole and in the mam, to quantitative and 
measurable data. It is based on a general statistical basis. 
It deals with measurable things ; or if it deals with persons, it 
dcab with them only as uniform integeis which can be summed 
and ^vided and multiplied. It proceeds by vital statistics, 
anthropoh^cal measurements, economic tables and calcula- 
tions ; and it elicits fixnn these data the uniform rules, or 
uniform tendencies, which— whether or no they ought to be — 
are actually at work. Now it is not the defect (it is rather the 
quality) of scientific knowledge that it has this basis, and that 
it proceeds in tliis way on its basis. It is vastly important to 
measure the measurable and to discover the general rules or 
tendencies of the behaviour of things or persons on the basis 
of such measurement. Whether it be Malthus or Mendel, he 
who does work of this kind furnuhes information which may 
bear profoundly on social hfe, and which must be taken 
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strictly into account by all who are concerned in its regulation 
The cool ceitamty of such information, within its field and in 
regard to the data with which it is concerned, has of itself a 
healing power. But it still remains at the level of infbrmaUon 
in regard to measurable data. It cannot solve, and it is not 
intended to solve, the problems of action. It may indeed set 
limits to action, and in that sense and Co that extent it may 
determine action ,* but even here the will of man may prove 
strong enough to limit the limits and to set the boundaries 
back.* The solution of the problems of action, in the sphere 
of social and polidcal life, depends on more than the measure- 
ment of measuiablc data aud the results which such' measure- 
ment can give. It depends on a process, which at its best can 
also be sdentific, and can also achieve a cool certainty--thc 
process by which (fifierent claims of right and acknowledgments 
of duty, which cannot be measured in tenns of quantity and 
yet must be made sufficiently commensurable to be adjusted 
to one another, are set to give infbrmation about themselves 
and, in the process of giving it, to reconcile themselves to one 
another in the certainty of a imiform and accepted law. 

§ 4. THE BUSINESE EXPERT ANB THE APPUCATION OF THE AKALOOY 
OF THE BOSINESS WORLD TO THE WORLD OF FOliTKa 

The expert, in the sense of the sdentific expert, can thus give 
information in regard to the measurable data vrith which he 
deals and the rules or tendendes of such data. His infbrmatioo 
may even take the form of advice ; but it is advice about the 
limits of action, or the measurable factors which enter into 
the prohlem of action, and not ahooi the actual action itsdf. 
These are the limits of the expert, so far as the expert acts in 
the name and by the authority of sdcnce. But there is another 
sense in which ffie word ‘expert* may also be used; and it is 
with that sense that the cult of the expert, the idea of * techno- 
cracy ', and the vogue of management or planning, are all 
connected. £]q>ert suggests experience : and when men speak 
of expert knowledge, it is oftra experience, and not sdentific 
knowledge, which they have really in mind. They are thinking 
of something which is superfidaily like sdenti^ knowledge, 
but fundamentally different— the empirical skill of the prac- 

* The finnti tet by Mslthui, tgr oumple, h«vt ptoved to be monUe limtfr— 
ml linuti, indeed, tut nose Uie ka monUe. 
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tical engineer, the practical financier, the practical manager 
of a factory or a commercial enterprise. Such men possess a 
special knowledge, which may i^ily be identified with 
scientific knowledge, all the more as it is concerned with 
measurable factors ; but their knowledge really consists not 
in a sdence, but in a skill— a skill of instinctive calculation (the 
product of habit mixed with insight), and a consequent skill 
of instinctive manipulation of t^ Actors with which they 
deal. Within its field this skill can easily move and easily 
deploy the facton it handles, human as well as material, in 
SDch a way as to produce the maximum of result with the 
minimum of efibrt. The spectacle of such skill, so engaged, 
suggests tempting prospects in the field of politics. Here, in 
this skill, there seems to be a reserve of wisdom which may 
be used (0 give advice about the running of the politick 
' machine ’ and the ‘ busmess ’ of politics, or even to conduct 
its actual running. There may even seem to be something 
more. If a great buancss can be run in this way— calculated, 
manipulated, planned, and managed— why should not the 
State itself be similarly run ? There may not only be a reserve 
of wisdom in this world of practical budness skill. There may 
also be, what b even greater, an analogy or example which 
should be copied by the State. 

It u hardly necessary to examine the idea of a reserve of 
power or wisdom. There b the less need to do so, because the 
reserve b already constantly able, and seldom if ever unready, 
to offer advice and aid in the busmess of politics. It can speak 
in parliament and through the press ; it can issue its own 
mmiifestcM, and send its own deputations to ministers. In the 
same way the organuations worken, with their skilled 
leaden, idso vened (if hum the odier side) in the facton of 
commerce and mdustry, have also a similar power. The idea 
which needs examination b not the idea that the expert skill 
of the business world can supply a reserve of wbdom to the 
world of politics ; that reserve b already in action. It b the 
idea that the budness world can supply an anah^ or example 
which the political world should copy. 

One form of thb idea has been expressed in the phrase that 
politics and law are matten of ‘ scientific en^eoing It 
was a common thing in the eighteenth century to regard the 
State as a form of machine, in which, just as in other machines, 
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there must be pulleys and wheels, weights and counterweights, 
to produce compensation and balance. The nodon is at once 
endoned and criticized by Tom Paine (a would>be engineer 
and designer of bridges as well as a political theorist) in a 
passage of his Cmmon Smt.^ In a new form of the eighteenth 
century notion which is current to-day, the State is regarded 
less as an en^e, and more as an engineerii^ business, which 
should, as such, be managed by engineers.* The new form 
carries larger and more sweeping consequences than the old. 
An en^cering buancss is something different from a machine. 
It is indeed concerned with wheels and we^ts ; but its 
essential concern is widi die planning of human activities. 
When men spoke of the State as a machine, they were thinking 
simply of its instrumenta of government (the Crown, the two 
Houses, die judicature), and of the adjustment of these instru- 
ments in relation to one another. When we speak of the State 
as an enginecriiig business, we are thinking of the whole com- 
munity and all its members, and we are assuming that all 
their activities must be adjusted and planned in order to 
produce the maximum of result with the minimum of effort. 
We arc turning the general community into a produdng 
concem intended to furnish some visible and material result ; 
and we are asking that, as such a concern, it should be managed 
by the methods which are shown by the general experience of 
managing engmeers to be most likely to furnish the greatat 
amount of such a rault. 

The orgarized community, acting as a State, is ccrtamly 
intended, or rather intends, to produce a result. We may call 
that result by the name of general satidactiou : we may call 
it by the name of general^ or greatest, happiness. But the true 
satis&ction or happiness which is the aim of the community, 
and the result which it intends to produce, consiste in a con- 
sciousness that all claims have had a satisfactory chance to 

> Paine accepis the idea of the maeUne, but eixua agalnn the llieory of 
nmpcmaiica and baljuice, oa the gnuBd that ant n the we%hu muit control 
the goniE of the machine. ‘Ai the greater vreight vdll alwayi cairr up the lot, 
and as aJ the wheels of the madtine are put in motion by eoe, it only remains to 
know which power in the cooacitution has the most wel^t ; ioc that will govern.' 

* Gompafe Rotooe Pound's /ntnsArtm ih tir tf Laif, p. 335. ‘ We 

may behm that the law of property is a wire fait of sodalengmeBii]^ in the world 
as we know it, and that we saosfy more human wants, secure more mterou, with 
asacrifioeori^ihereby,thaiibyaDything[ebe}weareli]idviDdevise.* Compare 
also p. 99, where tlu history of law is dehoM as that ot ' a continually tiwre 
efficacious sodal Engioecting ' 
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express themselves, have been given a satisfactory hearing over 
against other claims, and have received a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to other claims. The production of such a conscious- 
ness requires something iiKire than, and something entirely 
different from, the practical skill which guides the production 
of visible and material results. We may indeed imagine an 
absolute authority possessing the skill and the vrisdom to give 
a &ir hearing to every claim made by its subjects, and to make 
a fair adjustment between all thdr claims. Even so, the skill 
and the wisdom of such an authority would be something 
totally different ffom the practical skill of calculating and 
manipulating the factors of material production, It would be 
the wisdom of an acute sensitiveness to confliedng human 
aspirations, and the skill of a delicate power of balancing their 
claims. Short of such an authority, possessed of such sk^ and 
wisdom [fbr which we have only the wactaut of out own 
imagination), we are left with the democratic alternative. 
The production of the state of consciousness which is satis- 
faction or happiness must be achieved by an immanent process. 
It is only an adjustment made by our minds that can be &irly 
expected to produce in our minds the intended result of 
satisfaction. 

The conception of the planned State, managed by experts 
in the art of material production, b not only alien to the 
general aim of the modem State ; it is also alien to the mental 
assumptions and precooceptioos on which the life of the 
modem State has nowadays come to proceed. It is one of 
those assumptions that, within the State and so far as the 
State b concerned, one man counts equally with another. The 
old inequalities of grade and status, issuing in inequalities of 
legal position, have gone. To-day, in authoritarian States as 
well as in democratic — or, as the advocates of authoritarian 
States would urge, in authoritarian States even more than in 
democratic— thae is a subscription to the principle that all 
men are on the same footing before tiie State, and on the 
same level in the eyes of the State. If the analogy of the 
business enterprise and its planning be adopted for the State, 
this assumption or principle falls to the ground. The planning 
of the business entciprise segregates and distinguishes the 
planner from the planned. It involves inherent and radical 
inequalities of position. Hiese inequalities may conceivably 
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be necessary and defensible in their sphere ; they may, that is 
to say, be necessary means, in the sphere of business, to the 
produedon of the maxiinum of material results with the 
minimum of effort ; but that does not mean that they are 
either necessary or defensible in a different sph^e.* 

Much the same may be said widi regard to another of the 
assumptions or preconceptions on which the life of the modem 
State proceeds. Tlus is the assumption that, though they must 
be treated as equals— or rather, iftour they must be treated 
as equals—men must be recognized as different, vnth different 
claims which require different sadsfacdons. Those who are 
different are not treated equally if they are treated as though 
they were simply identical. The State, on its principle of 
equality, necessarily adjusts its action to the differences and 
the different requirements of its members — even though, 
compelled to deal with men in the mass or the gross, it can 
only deal with mass or gross differences. The method of the 
business enterprise is of another pattern. It may indeed use, 
and even (for instance by differential payments) encourage, 
individual differences of productive capacity, in order to 
achieve its results. But so fer as it recognizes differences, it 
adjusts them to itsrif rather than itsrif to them •, and its 
genoal postulate is that of the identity of the fecton employed, 
which are all regarded in an identical capacity, and from a 
sin^e point of view, as merely so many agents of production.* 

The ansdogy between the business enterprise and the State 
may be pressed in cither of two opposite chiections. We may 
sed to assimilate the conduct of a State to the conduct of a 
business enterprise ; or we may seek to assimilaCe the conduce 
of a business enterprise to the conduct of a State. Itis the first 
of these alternatives which has hitherto been discussed. It is 

I- If the State aetualiy beconKi a hunnen enteipiiK ti.e., doea not Mmr the 
analogy of an entopfae, txit it the thing itielp, n wiU DeceMrily^adopi 
hiiiti'nau methodi. Ildi is what hat hiqtpeiMd m Soviet Rnsua ; and this U why 
Soviet Riuua phm. Whether a State whyi has become a buiiiieH enteipriie is 
still a State, In the proper kok of that word, b aiwthg quadon. 

* Thiiunottoiay a businaieniciprise may not be conducted cm different 
ling ni a uMipcntive enCetpOM in vdudt there b a bige iKaiure of uiulity 
between cmphi^ and employed, or as a gettuiae commuiiity in which dineiBtt 
human RqiutemenB am studiM and Mti'tSwl by the manageiiienL So far ai thb 
b the caK, the buitnes Bitapriie aoniethlng in the niiuTe of a State. 

How br a buautea enleipnx can become a State, au yet riunaui a juccea^ 
enterpiiM, is one of out iMeni pcoUemi. In any cam is mm to be 1^ 
for the budneseateTprisabecainii^ a State than for the State becoming a buiineai 
enietpcue. 
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AH altmiadve vi^cb naturally presents itself io the days of 
great industrial undertakings which impress Che imaginadon ; 
it U an alternative which presents its^ all the more readily 
at a time when the State itself, for one reason or another, has 
embasied on buriness enterprises and assumed (in part) the 
diaracter of a business concern. But the second alteraadve 
may also be pressed. It may be argued that a business enter- 
prise essentially invi^ves the problem of relations of persons 
and the adjustment of those relations, and that it should 
therefore foBow the analogy of the State, which is die great 
type and example of an undertaking devoted to the solution 
of that problem. If this argument be followed, we shall not 
seek to make the State a planned system, sdentifically managed 
on the analogy of the business enterprise) but rather to make 
the business enterprise a democradc system, managed by the 
co-operation and consultadon of ib memben on the analogy 
of die modern dcmoctade Statc.^ There is this to be said 
for the second alternative that it leads to the interpreting of 
the less m terms of the greater, and not of the greater in terms 
of the less. It may also be pleaded, in favour of the convenion 
of the business enterprise into a oHtperadve society analogous 
to the State >ucb a policy rests on more than anabgy, 
and depends, in the last resort, on the intrinric ground of die 
worker^s cl^ of right to a sadsfoctory status in the economic 
system in which he is engaged— whatever may be the political 
system whiih stands beyond 01 bckdnd it The guesdoo may 
also be asked whether the busmess enterprise, after all, is so 
succea^l, and so free from friedon, that it should be accepted 
as an example ; and whether, so for as it suftos from friction 
cfT failure, the reason of its defect is not the absence, or the 
imperfect development, of the methods of open discussion smd 
voluntary agreement which have been so highly developed In 
the State. 

§ 5. THx JUST DontHmoN ov mmos and bcomosoob 

In these ways, and on these lines, the aignment from business 
to politics may be inverted into an argument frum politics to 

1 Thii vmi tta untsent ml theplut cf die nport of tLe liberal ladurtiul 
finqiuTf, iaued unoo tbe titk at Maia’i bidustritl Futute (i9a8). ' If the 
itttw it the worita m mdiacry ii to be nude Htutactory ... he should be 
... tbe Mue tbet he {i genuinely and fully cmaultEd . , . SDd Ihit he 
finmcinliff cfenliyiReiactety beotiueiiliDneln which'* the Uvn rule, tod 
the people mn party to tfacM nia (p. 536). 
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cconoimcs. But k is true tiiat politics and economics 
arc in some ways connected, and while it is true that con> 
siderations drawn Irom the one may be in some respects 
applied to the other, the fundament^ fact is the &ct of thdr 
distinction. It is not that they move in separate worlds, or 
that the one is entirely independent of the other — any more 
than Church and State move in separate worlds, or are 
entirely independent of one another. The same community 
lives, at the same dme, an economic life, a religious life, a 
political li&, and a life of the general culture of the hiculdes 
of body and mind. The lives are all interconnected ; and yet 
they are different lives. Politics and econonvics have always 
been interconnected, from the early days when an embryonic 
State began to form the germ of a law of property in order to 
regulate and adjust men’s economic activity, and, on the other 
h^ and conversely, dimly felt economic interests began to 
affect and modify &e deduons of early doomsmen and the 
actions of early chiefs. But though they have always been 
intcrcoDnccted, polidcs and economics remain dbtinct, both in 
the purposes of their actividcs and in the methods which dieir 
purposes entail. It is the very riches of man’s nature and 
endowment which issue in these diBercnt modes ; and it is 
an impatient passion of simpUficadon which would reduce them 
to unifbimity, We do not ‘ lay waste our powers ’ in ‘ getting 
and spending ’ : we fulfil one part of them ; but that part 
is not the whole, and there are other powers, with their own 
appropriate modes, which must also be exerdsed and breathed, 
llrere is a just autonomy which the economic powers of man 
may claim within their sphere ; but that autonomy is not 
absolute, and it has to be adjusted to, and lecondlcd with, 
other auto n omi es which are no less just. 

The just autonomy of the economic process consist in the 
planning and conduct of die produedon and distribution of 
commodides in such a way as to maximize thdr amount and 
minimize thdr cost. Whether the State itself is competent to 
undertake the process and to become a business enterprise as 
weD as a State, or whether the State, by its nature, Is estopped 
foom being also a business enterprise, is a question which may 
be debated and answered in different ways ; bat whatever the 
answer which we give to that quesdon, and whether the 
State, or agendes other than the State, receive the benefit 
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of our verdict, we have still to admowledge the general 
principle of the just autonomy of the economic process. There 
flivrt, in our days, be large^cale planning of production and 
distribution : Acre mast be a previous calculation, and a 
deliberate manipulation, of the various factors concerned, 
both material and human. WiA Ae multiplication of the 
madunery cS production and Ac machinery of communica- 
tion and transport— wiA Ac mul^plication of Ac population, 
and wiA Ae added multiplication of the needs of that popula- 
tion (which makes each unit of consumption greater than it 
was, and is Aerefore equivalent to a new and fiirAcr increase 
of Ac populationj^iothing else is possible. Whether, Acre- 
fore, the State is itself a business enterprise, or wheAer 
enterprises exist separately and independently— whcAer Acre 
b sodalbm, or wheAer Acre b cajAtalbm— Aere will be 
planning, calculation, tnampulation and management. In 
Ae Union of Sodalbt Soviet Republics and in Ae United 
States of America Ae same system of mechanization and 
rationalization exists— so for as Ae economic process b con- 
cerned. In eiAer case that process asserts its just autonomy. 
If it b to function for its own purpose, Aere is a meAod by 
which it iTRut function. It must proceed by way of planning 
and management 

We are Aus brought back to the old Alficulty already 
stated^ — a fundamental difficulty of our times— wheAer Ae 
changes which have t^eo place in Ae structure of economics 
do not involve a new meAod of action (planned, calculated, 
and managed) which b Ae one categorical imperative on which 
we must hcncelbrA act. The answer which wc are now in a 
position to give b simple. A new meAod of action b indeed 
an imperative ; but it b not Ae one categorical imperative 
which covers the whole of Ae common life. There is no 
escaping from Ae necessity of planning in Ae process of 
economics. There has been no escaping for many yean past ; 
and to-day the necessity b an even larger and still more 
clear-cut necessity, because it b Ae obvious necessity of large- 
scale planning for a new and large-scale wmld. But Ae 
necessity ezbtt uiithia Ae economic process ; and Ae economic 
b not the only procea. There b also Ae political process , 
and Ae politi^ process may have— indeed in Ae democratic 
» See Jbwe, ppi iCfl-g. 

s>'3 K 
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fonii ot State it actually lias— another method* The method 
of the political process is not necessary woog because it 
diSers from that of the economic process um is the 
method of free discussion and free adjustment is the one 
sphere invalidated by the growing vtTgue of a oov method of 
plantuog and maoagemetit ia (he other. Oa die coatnsiy, 
the very &ct of its dtfreteitce from the method of the economic 
process may be the essential justifreation of the method of the 
political process. Vfldle the State may acknowledge the 
nccCBUty for tiac plamung of the economic process, and may 
even help the ^enu of the process to fom and to execute 
plans, it may sdll dium that it is, in itsdf, and in the nature 
of its own process, the corrective of such piantung. In the 
general balance d a comoiunity, different lives have to be 
lived together and sunultanooudy. Men are citizens, church- 
men, and civiliecd bdags with a tradition of humane culture, 
as wdl as economic agents. Oae aspect has indeed to fit into 
another, and all have to wear some tort of common hue. But 
equally, or even more, one aspect ts difrhrent from another ; 
each h the corrective of the others ; and it is just because 
there is this difference, and this mutual correction, diat every 
aspect is the complement of the test. 

Unitanarnsm b a natural pastion. It is an easy thing to 
chensh a ^th in some whole, or totality, which engulff the 
whole mind and the whole devotion. The whole may assume 
different Ibnns. It may assume the form of a magic and 
magnetic leader inevitaUy followed by hh retainers ; it may 
take the fbnn of a ttuoscendeotal group : it may wear the 
more prosuc shape of a synthesis of politics and economics, in 
which economics is the F^rustes and politics lies on the bed, 
Feihaps it will tend to asume dl thme forms, and to take 
all tbi^ shales, simultaneously ; and whenever it does, the 
idea of an econontico-political synthesis, if less romantic than 
that d the leader, and less lofry than that of the group, wdll 
tend to carry the day. The integration of life for the greater 
satisfoctiOD of material necch and wants will become the 
eventual plea ; and the management of life to that end will 
be the eventual Issue. In Russia, Germany, and Italy, however 
different the orig^s of the cult of unitaiiauism, and however 
disctepabt the syntheses in which the citit has issued, the 
ultimate event is equally a contrvtiled and planned economy 
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and a fusion of politics and econoniics—whetlier it bean the 
name of the Gen^ Flan, or that of corporadvism^ or that of 
autarky^ 

It is not dualism-^still less is it ' pluralism '—to believe that 
different forms of human activity follow different modes of 
acdoaj which interact, correct, and supi^emoit one another. 
On such a sdew unity still remains, and indeed remains in its 
highest form, throu^ the correction and compledon which 
the different modes bring to one another ; but the differences 
also remain in the unity, and are essential to the unity. The 
political mode of action, when it is conducted on the dienio< 
cratic scheme, is the coirective and coatplemait of the 
economic, when it is conducted on the scheme of mechaniza' 
don and rationalization. It is a conectivc equally needed 
whether the economic process is conducted on that scheme 
under cajntalist, or uudn socialist, ausjdces. The essence of 
the poiliticai mode of actum, in the democratic State, is that 
each man counts as a person, and not as an instrument ; that 
each, as a penon or living spirit, advances claims of ri^t, and 
maka adwwlcdgicents cf duty, in the spiritual field of 
personal relations ; and that an adjustment is attained in 
this field which is seif-adjustment, and, as such, consistent 
with personal autonomy. We may doubt ss^ether the essence 
of this mode can ever be transferred, wholly and integrally, 
into the economic mode. We may doubt, in other words, 
whether man as an economic ^gent can evedr have the full 
dignity to which he may aspire as a poUtical being and a 
citizen. But such doubte only make it the more imperative 
that we should cling to the essence of the politick mode 
within its own field and forib own purposes, and should ding to 
it at its highest reach and its greatest power— the reach and 
the power which it attains in the democratic State, Here is 
the great corrective and complement. In one sphere of our 
lives we may be stationed on a moving belt ; we may be 
sdcntifically managed ; we may be imits in a plan ; we may 
be the subjects of a technocracy. In another we remain our- 
selves : we cherish the idea and practice of seLf-adjustment : 
we follow, in the nndst of all the levolwrg uniformhies of the 
machine, a vital and vitalizing principle of free discussion and 
voluntary agreement. 

From this point of view we may see in the democratic State 
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fom of St&te it actually has— another method. The method 
of the political proceu is sot necessarily wrosg because it 
differs ffom diat of the economic jHmss ; nor is the old 
method iff free disctsssioii and free adjustment in die one 
sphere invalidated by die growing v<^e of a new methad of 
pianiung and numagemoic in other. On the contrary, 
the very &ct of its (Macnce ffom the method of the economic 
process may be the essential justification of the method of the 
political process. While the State may adsnovdedge the 
necessity for the planning of the econoimc process, and may 
even hdp the agents of the process to fonn and to execute 
plans, it may still claim that it is, in itself, and in the nature 
of its mvn process, the corrective of such planning. In the 
general balance of a community, different lives have to be 
lived together and simultaneoudy. Men are citizens, church> 
men, and civilized bangs widi a tradition of humane culture, 
as well as economic agents. One aspect has indeed to tit into 
another, and all have to wear some sort of oommon hue. But 
equally, or even more, one aspect is difforoit from another ; 
each is the corrective of the odiers ; and it is just because 
there is this difference, and dm mutual collection, that every 
aspect is the complement of the rest. 

Unitarianism is a natural passion. It is an easy dung to 
cherish a faith in some whole, or totality, whidi engulfi the 
whole mind and the whole devotion. The whole may assume 
different forms. It may assume the form of a magic and 
magnetic leader inevitably followed by his retainers ; it may 
take the form of a ttausceiidental group : it may wear the 
more prosme shape of a syntbetis of politics and economics, in 
which economia is the Procrustes and politics lies on the bed. 
Perhaps it will tend to assume all these forms, and to take 
all th^ shapes, simultaneously ; and whenever it does, the 
idea of an cconomico'pohtic^ syntitetis, if less rotnaotic than 
that of (he leader, and less lofty than that of the groupt will 
tend to cany the day. The integration of tife for the greater 
satisfoction of material needs and wants will become the 
eventual plea ; and the management of life to that end will 
be the eventual issue. In Riuda, Germany, and Italy, however 
different the origins of the cult of umtarianism, and however 
discrepant the syntheses in which the cult has issued, the 
ultimate event is equally a controlled and planned economy 
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and a fusion of politics and economics— whether it bean the 
name of the General Plan, or that of coiporativisni, or that of 
anta^. 

It b not dualism— still less b it ‘ pluralbm —to believe that 
different forms of human activity follow different modes of 
actioa, which interact, correct, and supplement one anodier. 
On such a view unity sdll remains, and indeed remains in its 
highest form, through the correctioa and completion which 
the different modes brii^ to one another ; but the diEerences 
also remain in the unity, and are essential to the unity. The 
political mode of action, when it b conducted on the demo* 
ciatic scheme, b the conective and complement of the 
economic, when it b conducted on the scheme of mechaniza* 
tion and rationalization. It b a corrective equally needed 
whether the economic process b conducted on that scheme 
under capitalbt, or under sodalbt, auspices. The essence of 
the political mode of action, in the democratic State, b that 
each man counts as a person, and not as an instrument ; th&t 
each, as a pemm or living spirit^ advances daims of right, and 
makes admowledgtcents duty, in the spiritual field of 
personal relations and that an adjustment b attained in 
thb field which b self-adjustment, and, as such, consbtent 
with personal autonomy. We may doubt whether the essence 
of thb mode can ever be transfeiTed, wholly and integrally, 
into the economic mode. We may doubt, in other words, 
whether man as an economic agent can ever have the full 
dignity to which he may aspire as a political being and a 
dtizen. But such doubts only make it the more imperative 
that we should cling to the essence of the poCdcal mode 
within its own field and for iu own purposes, and should cling to 
it at its highest reach and its greatest povrar— the reach and 
the power which it attains in the democratic State. Here b 
the great corrective and complement In one sphere of our 
lives we may be stationed on a moving belt ; we may be 
sdeotificaily managed ; we may be units in a plan ; we may 
be the subjects of a technocracy. In another we remaia our- 
selves : we cherish the idea and practice of self-adjustment : 
we follow, in the midst of all the rcvolviDg unifbinutits of the 
machine, a vital and vitalizing principle of free dbeussion and 
voluntary agreement. 

From dm point of view we may see in the demoaatic State 
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not a thing or structure which is to be adjusted to the inarch 
of economic progress^ but rather a spirit a power which is 

to be maintained in its own true nature and individuality. 
The democratic State is not a Church, and democracy is not 
a religion. Neither, again, is democracy * a way of life or a 
genera] body and scheme of culture. It is simply itself, and 
simply a mode of human government ; and Churches and 
cultures exist by its side in their own rij^t and with thrir own 
roots. But in so &r as the democratic State is a spiritual 
force, it taies its stand by the side of Churches and cultures, 
and it makes its own contribution, within its own field, to the 
development of the human spirit. It is one of the ways— no 
more, but no less — in which the spirit of man exercises its 
powers and realizes its capaddes. It is a form of affirmation 
of the spirit : one of the modes of Dff Gait dtr rftfi hejakt : 
one of its great and everlasting ' Yeas It is idle, ther^oie, 
to argue that ‘ political democracy ’ is meaningless and empty 
so long as it remains without the complement of ‘ economic 
democracy *, or to contend that economic inequality and 
economic dictation make political equality and polidcal 
liberty nugatory. On the contrary, polidcal democracy 
already has meaning and content, and is already a comple- 
ment to the economic process, dmply by virtue of being itself. 
The values of equality and liberty which it carries are not 
neutralized by the presence of inequality or the absence of 
liberty in the economic field. They are made all the more 
precious ; and they are, at the very least, as likely to neutralize 
their opposites, wheresoever they are found, as they are to be 
neutralized by them. It would be a curious reading of English 
history during the hundred years since iBgs which did not 
recognize how much political liberty and equality had done 
to neutralize and correct economic disabilides and disadvan- 
tages. But it would equally be a focile optimism which did 
not recognize how constandy political liberty and equality 
have had to be defended against the incuision of economic 
forces which tended to neutralize or curtail them. 

§ 6. THE NEGESSAIIY CONTSIBUTION OF THE POLITICAL ORSER TO 
THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The general conclusion to which we are thus brought is 
that the growth of the magnitude of the economic structure. 
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the development of mechanization and ratbnalizadon, the 
increase of plannmg and expert managemcDt— all these have 
in no way superannuated or antiquated the democratic State : 
they have rather made it the more necessary, and pven it a 
new youth and vitality. These developments do not demand 
a new system of government, more suited to their nature 
in the sense of being more similar to it ; they rather require 
asysteihr-old or ncw^which is suited to their nature in virtue 
of bring different from it. This is not to say that the demo- 
cratic system of government must (hffer from the system of 
economic management to the extent of bdi^ its opposite, or 
that democratic politics must be planless and inexpert because 
modem economics is a field of planning and experts. If the 
political process must be a complement to the econonuc in 
the sense of being a corrective, it must also be a complement 
in another sense. So far as economics fiills short of its own 
aim — so far as' its agents, acting in thrir own sphere and by 
their own lights, fail to plan and to manage thrir own system 
adequately— the democratic State, like all other forms of 
State, has to make its contribution and to add its supplement. 
The State has a general charge of ±e general interests of its 
members. It has to adjust accordingly all claims and counter- 
claims, with a view to a general satis^tion and a general 
system of harmony. Claiirn and counter-claims will arise in 
the sphere of ccooomics no less than in other spheres : indeed 
they will be particularly prolific in that sphere. In the first 
plaM there will be the claims and counter-claims of the 
employers and the employed. The employer, seeking to plan 
production, is face to face with human agents as well as with 
inanimate material and instruments. He is thus confronted 
by the problem of establishing a system of human relations 
between himself and those agents ; but they, too, will'neccs- 
saiilyhavcthriirsay about the nature ofthc system. Bargaining 
between the partis concerned may go a long way to stablish 
such a system ; but it will always leave a residuary sphere of 
unsolved questions which necessarily come to the ultimate 
authority for final adjustment. However wisely expert em- 
ployers, bargaining witii expert representatives of the employed, 
may plan as much as they can of the system of economic 
production, the ultimate planning of the system of human 
relations which u involved in economic production will still 
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remaia an ineluctable duty of the State. In the second places 
apart firom die claiim and countcr<launs of employers and 
employed, and in addition to them — there are the claum and 
countcT'dainu between industry and industry; between manu' 
facture and agriculture ; between productive activity in 
general and the distributive activity of commerce ; and, 
finally, between both of these and that new power of ‘ finance ’ 
which is affecting and tending to control both. All economic 
planning, so long as it remains on the economic plane and 
does not rise to the political, is a planning in compartments. 
It is normally planning in a particular undortaking: at its 
best it is the planning or rationalization of a whole industry : 
it is never, so long as it remains economic, a gtmd plw. 
Even when the power of ' finance which tends to become 
the most powerful of economic powers, plans and adjusts the 
whole gamut of economic activity in some particular area, 
beginning with the raw material in the field and ending at 
the consumer’s door, it is still confined to that particular 
area ; and it raises new and acute problems of general adjust- 
ment by the particular adjustment which it attempts. 

So far, then, from economics importing its own planned 
system into politics, it is the buriness of politics to import a 
planned system into economics. But the plan which politics 
has to introduce is not an economic plan. It is a political 
plan. In other words it is a plan for adjusting those claims 
and countcr-dmms of ri^t which affect the whole political 
community (as a body existing fi>r the condliation of such 
claims and counter-claims), and which tberefbre come before 
tiic whole of that community for settlement. It is not a plan 
for the management of production, distribution, and exchange. 
These arc separate human activities, with theic own peculiar 
technique, which proceed in their different orbit and follow 
thdi cMcicnt plan. It is simply a plan for at^usting daima and 
counter-claims of right which arise in the course of the conduct 
of these activities— the claim, for instance, of those who are 
engaged in the activity of agriculture to some sort of equality 
with those who are engaged in the activity of manu&cture, or 
the claim of those who are labourers, whether in agriculture 
or manufacture, to a status and rennineration which afford 
some tolerable standard of liberty and comfort, comparable, in 
Its measure, to that enjoyed by other grades. 
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The planning which the State is thus called upon to bring 
into the economic field is not difTereot in kind the rest 
of its pUmoii^. It may, indeed, be greater in degree : more 
claims may arise in this field, firom more quarters, dian in 
any other ; and their adjustment may be a heavier burden. 
But the essential business and aedrity of the State in economics 
is the same as it is ebewhere— to deal with claims of right (in 
connection with recognitions of duty, and on the basis of 
recognitions of duty), and to provide a mode for thdr adjust- 
ment, which, in the democratic State, wiU be a mode of self- 
adjustment. Now it is possible to urge, on more than one 
ground, that the democratic mode of s^-adjustment of rlairn g 
and dutia cannot be applied to the economic field, or can 
only be partially applied. In the first place, the ground may 
be taken that the dahns advanced in this field are so opposed, 
and so incompatible, that they cannot be self-adjusted 1^ any 
process of discussion, but should rather be externally adjusted, 
either by a neutral and authoritarian power acting in the 
name of a State which transcends its member, or by a partisan 
power (capitalistic or proletarian) acting on behalf of some 
part of die community and imporing the adjustment which 
suits that part. If we admit this ground, we relegate the 
democratic State to chaos and planlessness. But there is no 
reason firr believing that economic claims are peculiarly and 
utterly incompatible with one another. The history of England 
in the last century is the history of a gradual process of their 
self-adjustment ; and it is a history which is not unique. 

In the second place the ground may be taken that even if 
economic claims are not in their nature incompatible, they are 
in their number, and in the rapidity with which they are 
constantly emerging, diiTerent &oin other claiins. Other fields 
of human li&, and .the claims which arise in these fields, have 
more of a static quality. Confessions, tor example, are not 
constantly changing ; confessional claiins, hoirever strongly 
they may be felt and however much they may be oppos^, 
remain comparatively fixed ; time is given, and time permits 
the process of self-adjustment. In the economic field it is 
different ; there is a constant dynamism and a perpetual 
change. Revolutions in methods of production, beginning and 
gathering wdght in &r distant countries, may suddenly produce 
internal dislocations ; they may suddenly breed new needs 
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and distresses, and suddenly create new personal situations 
and consequent new claims. Within a country itself, change is 
equally at work ; industry may migrate from one repon to 
another ; new needs, new situations, new claims may arise 
from internal movements. If wc wait till the situadons are 
created and the claims are advanced, it may be urged that we 
are condemning ourselves to a policy of waiting until there is 
uckness before we attempt to ensure health. Better to refuse 
to wmt upon events ; better to provide ourselves with means 
and machinery for thinkmg and planning ahead. The new 
situations will then be prevented from arising : the new 
distresses, needs, and claims may be avoided by a wise pre- 
science ; adjustments may be made in advance to anticipate 
the necessity of later and &r more difficult adjustments. 

There is weight in the argument ; but it is not necessarily 
fatal to the democradc cause. We have to ask ourselves 
whether it is not possible for the democrude State, as much 
as any other, to make what may be called economic ‘ pre- 
adjustments ' ; to deal with economic problems before ^ey 
have become so acute as to provoke a bitter dissension ; to 
arrange in advance for the adjustment of what may be termed 
‘contingent dmms’. May not economic planning, under- 
stood in this sense, be compatible with the general democratic 
system of self-adjustment ? Both enemies and friends of the 
system may be r^y to offer a negative answer. The enemies 
may say that democracy, living a hand-to-mouth existence, can 
never find time to think of contingencies, or to accumulate a 
capital of planned and deliberate thou^t for meeting con- 
tingendes. The friends may say that democracy \^1 be 
imperilled by pre-adjustments which anticipate and short- 
circuit the process of democratic discussion, and that to plan 
the future for the community is, in effect, to dictate the future 
to the community. There is sulutance in the abjections both of 
enemies and friends. A democracy cannot m^e a complete 
and thorough-going plan for its future. It cannot sufficiently 
escape the pre-occupations of the present ; nor can it properly 
deny or abridge the liberties of the future. But it is possible 
to plan for the future without going tb the length of the com- 
plete and thorough-going plan. There are limits to the length 
to which planning can go in the democratic State. But there 
is nothing in the nature of such a State to prevent some measure 
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of j^ansing. And indeed some measure of planning is inKerent 
in its nature. 

§7. THE CA?AC1TY Of DEMOCRACY TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
ECONOMIC FLANNINO 

Every party programme is a plan of prcadjustoicnti. True, 
it it a plan which ta already b»ed on a comprom^ between 
the conflicting wws within the party itself : true, it is also a 
plan which must be subjected to fiirther compromise with the 
plans of other parties before it on be earned into eflect. 
(That is a reason why party plans, or programmes which 
are ambitiously full and precise, and cast in a de^bite mmdd 
Y/bich leaves littie room ^ subai^ucnt accommodations, have 
seMom exerdsed any great influence, and are generally 
eschewed by those who have a practical seme of the conduct 
ofpofitics.) But a party programme remaima^; and the 
demoaatic State, far from suffering from tiie absence of plans, 
» apt u> Suffer fbm their abundance. These plans, however, 
art all embryonic ; and the real question is less one of the 
embryonic plans that parties project than of the actual plan 
which a responsible government is prepared and able to execute. 

It is easy to object to the responstUe goveminent of a 
dmocratic State that it cannot ‘ plan ahead * ; that it has 
too short an assurance of life to project in advance any achieve' 
ment which needs long breath i ^at, even if it had sufficient 
assurance, it is too much distracted and diverted by opposition 
to pursue a stca^ht course to the end. But eudi objectioiui are 
ndy valid if the ' i^axnhDg ahead ’ involvo some total and 
sweqnng reconstruction, alongone definite and undemtingline, 
and if a new and revolutionary State, and a new and altered 
society, is to be substituted for the old.^ No ordinary demo- 
mtic govcimnent can construct a totally new racial, or 
corpoftauve, or commumst, State, But where thtR it tome 
continuity of pofrtica) tradition, resident in the general mind 
of a homogeneous nation (not so discontented with its present 
but that it expects it, in the main, to survive intact in the 
fiiture), and where, as a consequence, there is also aome 
general continmty between the parties whidi succeed oue 

> It il n>e patikultr ocfeua'ci of emfudoDUy |avttiiaentt, where the 
nralutian ii not limply die ntlidtudoit of eaefam Mtf tat another, but ibe 
■ttbttUtuiim ot tm if {<4 tmt explm mm of rhe modem 

atuduoAdtooctacy. TheanacbateittewiunntytoiheiavtmlareQEtitcki. 
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SDOther in ofSce, it u possible for an ordinary democratic 
government, durii^ its tenure of office, to make and to execute 
plans for the future in which even its opponents can col' 
laborate (if only by way of critidsm), and which they too mil 
continue to maint^ (if not without modification) when thdr 
own day of office comes. 

Democratic governments, like men in general, are apt to 
obey the sun, and to plan m terms of the year. There is an 
annual parliamentary session ; and each session becomes an 
end or cycle in itself. Again, like men in general, they are 
apt to make separate pl^ for what seem to be separate 
subjects ; and they thus proceed on a scheme of disconnected 
compartments (or separate ‘ bills ’) within the cycle of the 
year. There is nothing sacred in the solar year, though it is a 
very obvious &ct whii^ is deeply impressed on the temper and 
the bdiaviouT of all mankind ; and there is no necessary 
reason why a democratic govemment, if it sees fit, should 
not adopt a magttus aam^ or a ilumion, of five years (all the 
more if the duration of parliament be quinquennial), for the 
purpose of planning ahe^ the necessary economic prc’adjust* 
ments. Similarly there is nothing sacred in the compartments 
which men create for the despatch of business piecemeal ; and 
if a general ‘ planning bill ' on economic issues (whether for 
five years or for some less period) commends itself to a demo- 
cratic government, there b no necessary reason why such a' 
government should not proceed by such a bill. Some changes 
of organization and method would be required ; but they 
would not be— or rather they need not be— changes which 
altered the essential nature of a demoaatic system. A cabmet 
which planned an economic scheme for a m^m oiMicr, and 
planned it as a single and co-ordinated whole, would have to 
establish a planning committee of its members, and possibly to 
add new members to its own body, untrammelled by dqiait- 
mental duties, in order to strongmen such a coznnuttee.^ It 
would also need the assistance of a consultative body of experts, 
partly drawn &om the relevant departments of the dvil 
service, but partly (and perhaps mrinly) from the active world 

> It ii not clear, howtrer, ibat nxh a commitue woild not become an inner 
cabinet, or a supn<alunc^ analogoui to the ‘ war cabinet ‘ of 1917-18. If then 
vrcie nicb a development, tbe caoitU nature of tbe demoaatic mtem would be 
afiected, becauK tbe full reapoiiibility of the whole Cafaioei to mliamcnt, and 
ultismtay to tbe electomte, would be afiected. 
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of industry and labour. But there is nothing in cabinet com- 
mittees, or in consultative councils attached to the cabinet, 
which is essentially new or strange. Hie only novelties would 
be the longer duration, and the larger scope, of the work of a 
* planning committee ’ of cabinet, in comparison with its other 
committees, and the attadiment of the econmnic consultative 
council^ot to a pardcular minister (as other such councils or 
committees are attached) but to a group of ministers. 

A further development of democratic institutions has often 
been advocated, and sometimes adopted, in connection with 
the plamimg of economic legislation. Tins is an Economic 
Parliament, or National Economic Council, attached in some 
relation of co-ordinatioa or subordination to t/is gwrol Irgu- 
lalise body, rather than to the cabinet or eaecutive. The idea 
of such an economic parliament or council is of some age ; 
it has been canvassed or attempted in a number of countries ; 
and it has assumed a bewildering variety of forms. One 
of the earliest forms was the Frussiaa EcanomJc Council 
(the forerunner of the provisional National Economic Council 
^ the German Reich under the Weimar constitution} which 
was established by Bismarck over fifty years ago ; but this 
was a body advisory to a number of the Prussian Ministries 
rather than a body attached to the Prussian l^islature. It is 
since the War of 1914-18 that the idea of an economic coundl 
or parliament has been mainly active. Sometimes, and in some 
countries, it has been suggested that the sccoud chamber itsdf 
should be an economic chamber, attached to a political first 
chamber. More generally the idea has been mooted that by 
the side of the two political chambers there should be instituted 
an economic chamber ; but there has been a great and general 
uncertainty about the composition and about the powers of 
this chamber, and especially on the issue whether it should be 
attached as an advisory body to the executive or attached (and 
if so, in ^^hat relation of co-ordination or subordination) to 
the le^slature.* A third scheme, the most drastic of all, has 

> Thoe prableou particulaTly vested the bhtocy of the pctnraoogl National 
£conomic OoiuxU eataliliihed in Geimaov under die Weimar cnuticuticQ. hi 
the Bvenl, it became a body advitoiy (0 w cabinet, with a leu itatiii and 1 h 
DOH ren than bad been cr^mally amtanplated in the ootatitutiuL Tbe Italian 
Council of Ccepondcoi, uutituited in iga6^ and modified in 1930 and again in 
1934, nood for a tunc in co-cnlmatumwith the Chamber ofDmtia (under tbe 
patarnmnt authority of the leader of the Faicut Party, aadngalio ai the head of 
the gOTcflunent of ibc Slate) ; but in 1939 tbe Chamber of Depulki wii turned 
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abo been suggested, by which the first chamber itself is (o be 
turned into an economic chamber, representative of economic 
interests and claims, and deputies dected on the basis of 
syndicates or corporations are to take the place of deputies 
elected on the basb of geographical consdtuendes. This b a 
scheme which was discussed by some statesmen and tlunkers 
in Great Britain over a hundred years ago, in the period before 
the Reform Bill of 1832, when Lord Liverpool toyed with the 
idea representation of interests, and Sir William Mackintosh 
advocated the idea of ‘ varied representation ’ in the fdtaittrgA 
Btinm, It b a scheme which has appealed, in our own times, 
to French Syndicalbt thought, and ^ch, after some years of 
dbcusMon, has recently been carried into effect in Italy, by the 
turning of the Chamber of Deputies into a Chamber of 
Fasd and Corporations.^ 

The disappearance of the political first chamber, and the 
substitution of an economic chamber, b obviously the disap- 
pearance of democracy— or an aftermath and corollary of its 
disappearance. Whatever the nominal powers of a chamber 
constructed on an economic basb, and whether they are 
expressed as general or merely as economic powers, such a 

into a Chamber of Fasa and Gorpontioiu^ itill itanding apparently by tbe side of 
the CnuiiciJ of Coiparatuiiu, but with w of iti 6^ memDcn dnwn {tam the 
memben of that Council The French Natuaial Ecanomic Couned, laitituted by 
decree m 1915, and placed on a itatutnry basis in tgjG, was a body of over 100 
memben Rpresenting different ecanomic sraupa, atiamed to the Prune Muuitar 
far the snafy cf eoonnniie qosuons ; am me Csecbcslovak Advuoty Council 
for Eetmomic aflain (of 150 membm) vas sitmlaily atlacbed to the eucubve 
govemmait and lU departmmti In out own country a ptopcial was discused 
ID an industrial confeRnee convened by tbe Frune Munster, in igig, for the 
uutiniDon of a Natiaaal Industrial Counal of m tnembe^ elected 1 ^ tbe 
BDpIoyen and worltoi (votinr sepatalely) in eaai industry, with the power of 
advising the govemmem on mdustria] legislation Nothing mme of the proposal , 
and the Economic Adviiory Council actually alabiiahed^ the Pnine Minuter 
ID iggo IS a sort of mixture of ■ Cabinet comimllee (mduding as it does the Prune 
Mmuter and four other Cahtnet Mminen) with acimsultalive council of eeniuinuc 
opcrti dnwn from outside (employm, reproaitnaTB of Trade Unuuis, aiid 
ecoDonusQ, to the number of a dozen) The French Natjanal Enmonuc Counci] 
had a wider composititai it contained delegate (one or more] elected by 31 
eoananiic groups doignalEd by the govemment TTie same was true <u the 
Czechoslovak Couned, with ita 60 memben designated by employeti, 6a by 
Mmrlcen, and go appomted by the govennnent to reproent consumera, men ca 
independent means, and economic sooice 

t In tbe Aiutnan Constieuboo of 1934 tbe legislature was also coutituted on 
the basis of reprcientanan of economic (or socud-ecoaimuc) groups. Hus seems 
to be partly an mhecUance of the old medieval idea of a parliament coRipased of 
Estato or AoiJf (hence the phrase aiff sUndisther Gneidl^ m the first words of the 
constitution) ana pattly an application of the Catlmc notion of ardma, as 
expounded in the papal Lm^iu Qpadr^^esimo Anno of 1931 (hence tbe phrase 
Oirulbcir Staat, alio in tbe nnt warns of the constitution} bee below, p 3G5. 
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chamber, representing different interests, can possess no 
inherent cohesion ; and any unity of action which it may 
attain will be an imposed unity. Constructed on an economic 
basis, it will in any case devote its attention mainly to economic 
issues ; and the rest of the life of the State will be largely sub- 
tracted from the effective cognizance of any representative 
body. More may be smd in favour of schemes for the juxta- 
position of an economic parliament with a political parlia- 
ment ; but no such schemes have woihed, or are likely to 
work, satisfactorily. In a democratic State an added economic 
parUament, elected by economic groups, and deriving its 
power and such presti^ as it possessed from its representa- 
tion of such groups, might be wdoome neither to the political 
parliament, to which it might appear in the light of a possiUe 
rival, nor to the government, to which it might appear, if it 
attempted to act as a parliament, in the li^t of an added 
incubus. The German provisional economic council, ori^aHy 
proposed as an elected economic parliament, of over 300 
members, acting by the side of the Reichstag, dwindled down 
in practice into the nature of a committee ; and the powers of 
that committee equally dwindled down into a mere power of 
advising the executive government. In an authoritarian State 
it may indeed seem possible, and even desirable, to institute an 
econoatic parliament by the side of the political ; but in such 
a State the political parliament is ex kjfpolhesi too weak to 
resent any rivalry, and the executive government too strong 
to fear any control. 

We may conclude that in a democratically governed State 
the argument of experience would appear to suggest an 
economic council which Is neither, in any sense, a parliament, 
nor juxtaposed with a parliament, but is rather an advisory or 
conndtative body, and as such attached (and purely attached) 
to the executive government. An advisory or consultative body 
need not be, and seldom is, elected : it is generally chosen by 
the authority which requires advice, according to the* nature 
of its requirements. In the field of economics any system of 
election of an advisory body is confronted by the additional 
difficulty that economic groups are not so uniformly and 
regularly spread through the field, nor so comprehensive and 
inclusive in thdr own composition, that they can form satis- 
factory electorates. We may therefore assume that, at any 
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rate in its iniUal stages, any economic councU likely to be 
successful will be a body advisory to the executive govem- 
ment ; that, as such, it will be composed of members selected 
by that government ; and that those members will be selected 
less as representatives of any ' constituency ’ (though that 
consideratioa may be partly taken into account) than as 
cqierts who arc quaM^ to give the pardcular advice re> 
qnired.^ We may possibly envisage a future in which the 
members of such an economic coundl, transformed from 
selected experts into representatives of constituencies, might 
be selected by economic groups ; but if those groups were 
general and active bodies (and not mere economic categories 
des^nated by the government for this one purpose), the 
council so formed might be so much composed of delegates 
instructed by dieir several groups that it would never cohere 
enough to give any coherent advice. 

Wc are &us brou^t back to the system of a consultative 
coundl, giving advice when a^ed, and possibly sufierit^ (so 
our doubts may suggest) from (he disadvantage either of 
never being asked or ^ havmg its advice disrcgaided when it 
had actually been asked. This may seem a lame and disap- 
poindng result ; and it may appear to present an impotent 
condusion to the argument previously advanced in regard to 
the necessity of planning economic pre-adjustments, planning 
them betimes, and plamung them in proper reladon and 
co-ordination with one another. But there arc a number of 
considerations which may help to remove such doubts and to 
banish such disappointments. 

§6 GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON XHR FLACE OF PLANNING IN 
THE LEUOCRATIC STATE 

In the tint place, so far as the planning of a recondliadon of 
economic clmms and counter-daims is the concern of the 
State (and we shall sec presently that, though the State is 
always nltimately responsible, and must always act in Che last 
resort, all issues of reconciliation need not come to the ultimate 

> See Sir Aithui Salter, Tin AoBneni if m Ordvii Smfy, Cb> iiL Lotd 
Emtirc Feiey (GemmtM k Tmiiticn, pp. 130-134), Bny tclieme of the 

election of u economic council by UW unioni and em^oyett’ fedcratitmi, 
luggetta that * a revitalixed and reconstituted Privy Cotmcil migiit be ghrn 
the liinctian of dTeriag advice tn the Ministen tn the Crown aa economic 
quotsona’. 
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authority or be earned to die last resort), -we have to 
remembtf that the State which plans the general scheme of 
reconciliation is something broker and greater than any 
pardcnlar planning committee and any particular advisory 
council whidi such a committee may em^oy. Parties, par- 
liaments, and cabinets— acting in tbor ttieimdiy, and each 
respecting and supplementing the others— are the main and 
final planners on b^alf of die general community. It may be 
desirable that a congested parliament should plan its own time 
better if it is to play its part propaly in plamiiiig the life of the 
conununity. It may be de^ble (hit a calunet, harassed by 
the need of partaldng in parliamentary debate and beset 
by the details of current administration at the same time that 
it is confronted by the problems of planning the future, should 
be aided in its embarrassments by planning committees and 
bodies of expert advisers. But we must not exaggerate these 
reforms and supplements to the detriment of the bodies them-' 
selves which are thus to be reformed or supplemented. Par< 
liament and cabmet— dcalmg with the plans fiinushcd by 
political parties (or by political groups of men of goodwill not 
necessarily align^ in terms of party), and dealing with those 
plans un^ the general instructioas and accordii^ to the 
general verdict of the dectorate— remain the ultimate authori* 
ties. No authority can be substituted for them as long as the 
democratic fonn of State continues to exist. At the most, 
auxiliaries and adjuncts can be fimushed to tiiem ; but it will 
depend on them to use those auxiliarim and adjuncts. This is 
inevitable and unavoidable; and the consequence is that only 
those adjuncts can be added to parliament and calnnet iriuch 
agree with their own nature, which they themsdvea wiB 
therefore agree to use. 

In the second place, much of the adjustment of economic 
claims and counter-daims can be achieved, and should be 
achieved, at a stage which is prior to the action of the State. 
The State always stands in reserve to make the final adjust- 
ments whidt cannot be otherwise achieved ; but the world 
of economics is so (nun beiag a passive world that it is fully 
competent, in its several spheres and departments, to make 
adjustments, or to prepare plans for future adjustments, on its 
own account. In each industry, for examjde, there is nothing 
to prevent the institution, by the industry itsdf, of an 
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orgai^ation which co-oidinate and iccondle conflicts oF 
claims between the difTerent paitics and interests engaged in the 
work of production-~betwcen the large concern and the small ; 
betweui the intereu of large-scale production and low prices, 
and the interest of small-scale produedoo and higher prices— 
and which will, in that sense, plan the produedon of the 
industry. Self-planning and s^-discipline are at least as 
integral to the economic system as State planning and State 
discipline. No doubt the State will be vitally concerned, in a 
number of ways, with every scheme for self-planning and self- 
discipline in particular industries. It vrill he concerned, in the 
fint place, with solving the conflicts of claims between diffbeut 
industries and with adjusting the different industrial plans to 
one anotber—though even here it is not imposrible to imagine 
a general industrial organization, built on the several oiganiza- 
dons of the several industries, and thus built by industry itself 
at large, which may do something to deal with such conflicts 
and to bring about such an adjustment. Again, and in the 
second place, the State will be concerned with eac^ particular 
scheme of self-planning, in each particular industry, apart 
from its general interest in the general co-oidmadon of all the 
particular schemes. Wherever there are initial difficulties, it 
will be concerned in stimulating and aiding the formation of 
an organization which can adjust and plan the production of 
the industry concemed. Whenever difficulties arise &om 
recalcitrant parties or interests after the organization has been 
formed, it will be concerned in aiding the organization to 
overcome these difficulties by the grant of some measure of 
compulsory power, in every case it will be concerned, and 
very particularly concerned, in ensuring that schemes of 
industrial self-planning are compatible with the reasonable 
claims both of the workers in the industry and of the con- 
sumers of its products. Self-planning will be in vmn, and even 
untrue to its own name, if it is phmnit^ merely by grouped 
employers, and if it omits consideration of otha claiina and 
other interests (the clidm of the worker to reasonable remunera- 
tion and a reasonable status, and the interest of the consumer 
in a reasonable price} which are also vitally engaged. But 
when all is said, ffie concern of State is less a concern in actual 
planning (that is to say, in the actual constructing and operat- 
ing of plans] than in the constructive and operative criticism 
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of planning. In the field of economics the State is the sovereign 
eritie. 

The argument, so far as it has gone, is, as an argument, 
limited to the field of industrial producdon. It absolves the 
State, in the mmii, iioiii the primary duty of planning ; but 
it charges it always with the duty of the criticism of plans.^ 
The same general argument may be applied to other fidds of 
economic activity besides the field of industrial production. 
The general function of the State, not only in industry, but 
also in allied spheres (the sphere, for instance, of ban^g, 
or the general sphere of investment, with ib various agencies], 
is the function of constructive and operative criticism.' If 
the participation of the State in planning thus consists (gener- 
ally, or at any rate mainly) in the function of constructive 
criticism, there is obviously no gulf or incompatibility between 

^ In a number of aaa the State will neceaarily be a maker rather than a critic 
of pbuu. One is the ox, already mmiieocd, of the adjunnmt of indiutiy to 
mdiutTy^t any rate until inch time u there ii a general oeganuation of induitry 
lo pian gudi adiustmeot. A secmid ia the care of an indtu^ (sudi aa t^iculture) 
onahle to oiuanire inelf, and to plan Ibr itiel( because it ii managed ^ a multi- 
tude of unaU produccn. (Here, in moat European countiiei, and even outiide 
Europe, the State hai ncceaarily become the organiaer aiul the plamur.) A third 
ia the care of thoee industria which the State is ootupelled to take over on the 
ground that they br bo vital to the pubHo intoreat that they must be nmnediately 
Bubjeet to the pubHc authority. Even here, however, to ‘ take over ' is not 
necoaarily to ' undertake * ; and tiie Sate, aAer ‘ taking over ‘ an indintry, may 
proced to hand it over again to a managing and plaiuiittg body, immediatety and 
pcculiariy aubject to State critkiEm, but none the kaa, within the range defined 
{Or it, acting cm the lines of leltplaiming. 

■ Hie Director of the Intcnutional labour Office, in hie report of 1936 
(PP^ diitinguiibed two current conceptions of the econmic activity of the 
Mate. The first is the conemtion of ' directed economy ’. This ‘ implies the 
oo-oidiiutioii and directun ot the whole sphere of cooiiramc activity, or at least 
of cootidenble Kctioni ofit, by government’: it seem, by a naturaJ process of 
amiBoa, to gnm and glow ' until it becomes a totalitaiian system undti which 
the Govenment controls the whole eamomic life of the country The other 
caaiceptiaD is diat of' idannii^'. This * ia an attempt to allotr free competition 
to continue to iiinctien, subject only to certain general limitationi : in its applica- 
tion to indu^, the initiative is still left to the producers, and the State confiiiei 
its mtervoitioD to legalizing their general will, provided, of ooucae, that it is not 
inimical to the geneiw intetests of the commiinity *■ 

On this view it follows that ‘ planning ’ (1] wongs primarily to each several 
indu^, and depends oo the fonnation of a ' general will ' by the ptoducen of 
each industty, but (s) mvolves the action of the State m 10 lar as the general will 
□f the iudust^ (a) has to be critldzed by the State in the light of the genera] 
interesB of the community, amd (6), afire such criticism, aoay have to be l^iaed 
(i.e. armed with some measure of compuls^ power against recalcitrant memben) 
by ihe State. A ipctth cf t^ IVime Minister of Czechosloyakia, of June 1996 
(Quoted in the Director^ report, p. 49I, states succinctly the idea of ‘ ptannmg 
Miich has become a general Europe ’ It ianecBiBiy that pcDductian and dis- 

tribution shall be r^ulated by an autonomous organizatioa under the supcrvfaion of 
the State. In bnuufaea of industrial production where competition is shown to be 
particularly danpnni^ it will he indispensable to arrive at cempubory organization.' 

S 
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democracy and planning. Democracy, whatever else it may 
&il to pro^ddc, can certainly provide cridcism ; and v^ere 
democracy ia working healthily the criticism will be con- 
structive as well as criUcal. Again diae is nothing alien to 
democracy in a system under which each industry first seeb 
to organize itself, and to deliberate and plan for itself, and then 
submits its deliberations and its plans to the verdict of the 
community. But if there is nothmg here that is alien to 
democracy^if on the contrary there is a new opportunity for 
it— there is also a new demand upon it. It is true that all that 
is demanded is simply a criticism, a critidsm at once sympa- 
thetic and impartial, of economic sdf-planrdng. But that is a 
large demand. To bring criticism of that order to bear on 
plan involves a Urge equipment in the critic. To criticize a 
good plan constructively requires the presence of the idea and 
outline of a better. Otherwise the criticism will be merely 
negative ; and such negative criticism may well diminish, 
instead of increasing, the good that is ali^y there. To 
criticize an eeonomie plan requires a grasp, at the very least, 
of the economic factors involved and th^ interactions with 
one another ; and when the State is the critic, it has to 
remember, in addition, the political factors of which it is the 
trustee and the guardian. 

It is on these grounds that we may deriie to see the demo- 
cratic State armed with auxiliaiics and adjuncts for foe 
discharge of a function which, if in no way alien to its nature, 
makes fresh demands on its powers, We can see too, in the 
light of these considerations, that the auxiliaries and adjuncts 
needed may run into even greater detail than we have yet 
envisaged. The State which is to co-operate in planmng, in 
any instructed way, may need not only a gene^ planning 
committee and a general advisory economic council : it may 
also need particular bodies or conunittees to cope with foe 
particular requirements of particular sets of plam-^ com- 
mittee on industry, for instance, to cope with plans for indus- 
trial rcoiganizatioo ; a similar conumttcc on agriculture ; 
a banking commission, or an Investment Board, to cope with 
plans for foe organization of banking or investment ; and 
other similar bodies and committees. If planmng is afoot in 
various ways in the economic world, foe State’s co-operation 
in planning (generally critical, sometimes suggestive, and 
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sometimes supplementary) mtzst also be afoot in a number 
of different ways. But die fact remains, at die end and in 
the sum of the account, that however important the coKipera* 
tion of the State in plaoning may be, and whatever new 
activities (and new organs for those activities) it may demand 
&om the State, it is always coK>peratioD, and never unilateral 
acdvhyr It does not involve the conception and the bringing 
to birth, in a single creative effort, of a * <Uiected economy ’ 
which begins and ends with the State alone. Hanning, in the 
true and limited sense eff the word, suggests a number of self- 
planning systems — each creative \ all requiring the ^ of the 
State; but none of them wholly manipuiated or whetily 
directed by it It is something multitudinous ; a matter of 
many cells as well as of a single body ; a business of joint 
co-operation ; an affair of the economic system and its own 
sdf-disdpline as wdl as of the political system and the general 
diadpline involved in that system.^ 

There is still a third and final consideration which applies to 
any economic organs uhicb the State may create in connection 
widi economic planning. It has already been argued that, 
whatever the econmnic organs which die State may aeate, 
and however valuable they may be, it is the. State’s political 
organs — beginnmg with party and electorate, and cuhninating 
in parliament and cabinet— which must bear, and cannot 
eva^, the real and final responsil^ty. It has also been argued 
that this real and final rcspousihiliity is in the nature of opera- 
tive and omstructive criticism of plans, rather than of actual 
planning ; that the political organs of the State, with thdr 

> It may be mil liat the dima here wed iKj in effect, a deaeitetiia ef the 
ideala of Italian Famiim. iWe u a joae in which thia ia true. On one of ita 
rida Italian Fucinn ia part of a general Entopean moranent which aeO towarda 
pboiiiiig. Fnun tlw pouit of view the ideal wiind ita cyuon of ooipocaith/lKi 
naa ofien bem expte^ ai if it were amply an ideal if iaintaKipaatica between 
die State and dm various ecirntmitc corptmtuim each otcly developiiw a general 
win within ill cat^wy. Some of Sigw hfmolini’a apemo, natably that of 
Januaiy 1934, oiunciate luch an uIbI (kb btlow, pp. account 

ofthaeipeedia). But the real quotionia that of the actual pnmtiK of Fludn; 
andinaOaalpnctiGeitniaybcaaadlbatltaiiaaFaBdRniaiiotBmatterofdaii- 
iuitg,intheae[BBileaaibBdabim,but8iiiat(erofa ‘directed ectmamy' created and 
impoaed by d» State: Hieapc^tdtheDaceonitsMaidiig^.iiqrat^the 
nationaliaatioa of bade induitiica for puipM of defence, aad pnduzning ‘ a 
leguhttlng ptan ' baaed on mifitary oigenaea, loob de&utely in dui ^itcdon. 
A rtsubtii^ plan inifKiaed by the State, ibr reaaona cf State (eipedally m that 
form of romi fitH wbidi ia niiesdtgum), impto a directed econoinjraa atringent 
ai any in Eutope. We may tfain my that Ituian Faidn hai lametimes apofcen 
in letma of flannifig, and aometimea in tenni of a directed economy, but ^ it 
baa more au mote mdined towarda the latter of them altemativti. 
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Mudliaiy and advisory econoimc organs, are thus engaged in a 
joint eflbit of collaboration with purely econoimc organizations, 
for the fusing of State criticisni and supervision with plans 
prepared and proposed by those organizations ; and that the 
State, far from bang the sole planner or director, is therefore 
only concerned to stimulate, superintend, and supplement self- 
planning and self-direction. The third and final argnmcnt, 
which is only a corollary of these previous aigum^ts, turns 
on the reladcm of the general democratic method to ail 
economic planning, whether it is done by State organs, or by 
purely economic organizations, or by the coUaboratioii of 
both. The area of planning is not an area exempt foam that 
method. Planniiig is not a fiandiise or immunity which lies 
outside the jurisdiction of free discussion and voluntary com- 
promise. If the State adds to itself economic organs, it docs so 
only in order to achieve a fuller and more informed discussion, 
and cot in order to devolve upon them the burden of derision. 
If it encourages the leaders, directors, and oeperts in the 
various economic fidds to do the woih of self-planmng, it does 
not remit that work to their unfettered discretion ; it does not 
abdicate its own duty of critirism and supervmon ; nor does 
it release economic self-planning and self-government (how- 
ever congenial they may seem to the general spirit of demo- 
cracy) from their necessary umnemoD in the general and total 
flood of political srif-govemment, moving with its whole 
‘ pomp of waters ’, and ‘ moving altogether, if it move at all 
If we accept the basic idea of democracy, we have to believe 
that all economic planning must be compatible widi the 
liberty of a general society of free minds. However scientifically 
plans may ht elaborated in detail, and whatever the necessary 
part of the expert in such elaboration, the general review of the 
whole structure — ^we may even say, the general planning of 
the whole structure— remmns with the general society. This is 
the final and general court to which, in the last resort, all plans 
come ; where they are discussed, compared, and composed ; 
where they are fitted into a scheme and reduced to a unity. 

§9. PLANNING COUFLIQATED IN im PRESENT BY THE OOMPErmON 
OF DIFPESEMT AUS 

It is not easy, in these days, to detect the operation of this 
final and general court. We live in a time of economic disloc- 
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atlon. The old self-acting pncc'inechanism, v»Iucb a^u$ted 
production to comumption and supply to demand— which 
again, within the area of prodnctioo, adjusted one producer 
to another in temu of their ability to satisfy the conditions 
which it imposed, giving success and life to those who could 
produce at an autoznatically detennined price, and failure and 
extinction to tiiose who could not— is either gone, qr funda- 
mentally disturbed. Active regulation, activdy a4iuidag 
p(roduction to consumption and producer to producer, seems 
to have taken its place. The problem is vast ; and its very 
vastness leads to a farther and different dislocation— 'the 
brealdng up of the general problem into a number of apparently 
separate problems, imposed by the particular exigencies of each 
industry. The regulating authority becomes a series of 
mentary authorities, eadi occupied wdth its particular problem. 

A further dlftioilcy then arises. While tiiese authorities 
appear to have a common purpose— the creation of as adjust- 
ment whidi no longer creates itsdf—tiKy may r«Jly pursue 
very diJferent purpose. It is only a fonW or abstr^t unity 
of purpose is involved in idea of the creation of an 

adjustmenb The real nature of the regulation attempted 
depends not on the formal w abstract puipose of creating anu 
adjustment, but on the substantial or concrete purpose of 
creating tiiir or Ikot ai^ugtmeat. Now in any particular adjust- 
ment— any ai^ustment which is definitely this, or definitdy 
that— there may enter some ulterior purpose, for which an 
opportunity is given by the foct of consdous rogulation. A 
self-acting price-mechanism has no ulterior purpose : it can 
only produce its own automatic mutt. A regulating authority 
which takes the place of that saeebanism may have, and will 
often tend to have, an ultoior purpose. It may seek to. create 
an adjustment which serves an tdteiior purpose of military 
defence or national sclF-suffidency (the two may be much tile 
same) ; or, again, the ulterior purpmes whic^ it envisages 
may be that ^ the redistribudoo of wealth, whctiier by the 
ad^ement of a greater measure of sodal justice, or by the 
establishment of complete socialism. In an authoritarian State 
(fascist or communist) one or other of these ulterior purposes 
will triumph. In a democratic State they may co-erist and 
struggle together. Some of its membos may derire a simple 
system of ‘ self-planning ’ in each industry, with no ulterior 
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puiposc, and with the only object of adjusting production to 
consumpdon and producer to producer. Others may desire a 
' direct^ economy ’ ; and of these some may desire a direcdon 
(for instance, in agriculture) towards an ulterior purpose of 
national self-sufficiency, and others ^ain a direcdon (for 
instance, in some indust^ supposed to be ripe fiir sodalizadon} 
towards an ulterior purpose of the different distribudon of 
wealth. At the same dme, and in the same State, different 
desires will thus be urgent Here, and in one area, there may 
be simply sclf-rcguladon by the organized producers of an 
industry, with the government critidzing and supervising 
their s^-rcgulation. There, and in another area, whoe the 
government feels compelled to act more positively, there may 
be definite direcdon ; and it is even possible that the same 
govenunent, at the same time, may be unng its power of 
direction in one field ci this area towards a purpose of national 
self-sufiicieQcy, and in another towards a purpose of a totally 
different character. 

It would be foolish to deny the difficulties of our dme. But 
it would also be foolish to demand too great a unity, or too 
much of a plan, in troubled times. Self-regulation and State 
direction can, after all, co-exist, according to the measure of the 
need ; and while the one shades into the other, there is also a 
place fi>r each separately. Even tiie different ulterior purposes 
are not so di&tnt as to be antinomies : military defence, 
national self-sufficiency and the redistribution of wealth may 
all be simultaneous aims ; and though some one or other of 
these may be adopted as its characteristic and even exclusive 
aim by a particular State, all States are concerned with them 
all. The fimdamental question is one of proportion— the 
proportion between self-regulation and direction; the pro- 
portion again, so far as direction is attempted, between the 
different aims of direction. On the whole of our previous 
argument the democratic State is calculated to give the 
perspective that enables the different causes and claims to be 
seen and arranged in a due proportion. Democracy can pro- 
vide the synoptic view and the sdentific method which vnll 
do ultimate justice to all the factors involved. 

It is true that causes and are now crowding rapidly 
on the vision of any democratic State. But temporary 
conditions (and on a long view the conditions, after all, ate 
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temporary] should not dictate a pennanent pessimism about the 
competence of democracy. Nor, again, ^ould the hustle of 
the time huiiy us into sort planning, precocious and 
premature, which imposes the dead hand of the present on the 
life and growth of the future. It b necessary to plan for the 
future ; it b abo necessary to leave the future free to plan 
for itself Tom Paine, arguing against Burke’s idolization of 
die tracBdon of the past, contended that ‘ each present genera- 
tion b competent to its own purposes There may also be an 
idolization of the competence of the present ; and it b abo 
necessary to contend that each futnre generation b competent 
to its own purposa. In the life of the State planning must 
always be piecemeal ; or, at any rate, it must always be 
fiuid and continuous. What wc do to-day can never absolve 
the future from doing even more to-morrow ; and we must 
never encroach by our planning on its right to plan for itself. 

§ 10 . THE PLANS OF THE PfiESENT, THE BIOHTS OF THE FUTUllE, 
AND THE 00(NKECmNG LINK 

To argue for the li^t of the future b not to argue for 
opportunbm in die present Fast and present and future have 
each their own rights ; and each present, just as it b coo- 
didoned (but not detennined] by the past, must also con- 
didon (but not determine) the future. In each present we 
have to act as if everythii^ bung on what we did, and as if 
we stood, as it were, in an eternal moment (the spring and 
nerve of our action would he gone if we had not that sense 
upon us) ; but while we must plan as if the moment were 
eternity, it does not follow that we must plan for eternity. 
There arc many presents in the long life of the State : each 
demands a serious and conridered reply to its demands ; but 
each reply must be fresh and spontaneous. Planning b both a 
necessity and a danger. The danger emerges when those who 
plan have a general doctrine which they wish to carry to 
victory. Arm^ with that doctrine, they glide from planning 
for the present into dictatii^ to the future*; and not content 
with dictating to the future, and thus stopping development in 

* An example may be found in those Engluh Soculuts who, twMMwmg ^ socialiM 
plan to have beaiaitilutnd by a duly elected iodalutgovemtncxit,gocH] loatgue 
that giianoteea miut be givoi by die oppoeition that, even if thw aie tucceiw 
and aie duly elected to fonn a government in tbeliitiire, they wll not proceed to 
modi^ the plan. See above, p. 1S3. 
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the name of progress, they may also assume the character of 
dictamrs to the present, refusing to allow it to present itself 
and its problems as they actually are, and preferring to 
schematize it in a doctrinaire form of class interests and 
class war which suits the scheme they uish to dictate to the 
future. There b a sense, after all, in which we may say that 
oppoftunbm, as well as planning, is both a necessity and a 
danger. It b a danger if it means obtiviousness of the future ; 
for ^e future b always mvolvcd in any true calculation of the 
present. But it b also a necessity, and indeed a virtue, when 
h agniSes awareness of the actual ]»esent, as that present 
actually stands with its actual needs and demands, and not 
as it b imagined or schematized in the light of a general 
doctnne. Awareness of the present — the present linh^ with 
the past and bsuing in the foture, but still, when all u said, 
the present — b a fundamental necessity. 

The continuous planning which b based, at each stage, on 
an awareness of the particular nature, and the unique demands, 
of each particular and imique present, may not only be con- 
tinuous when it b viewed as a process : it may also be con- 
tinuous when it b viewed in the light of the purpose which it 
carries and fulfib. Besides the explicit plans whi^ we cherish 
and do our endeavour to fulfil, at each stage of the life of the 
State, there may also be an immanent plan which we are 
steadily realizmg during all the viebsitudes of the series of 
particular endeavours ; and dus in spite of the fact that the 
different endeavours may seem, at the time, to be dbconnected 
or even conflicting. To invoke the idea of an immanent plan 
nmning through a series of endeavours may seem an easy 
recourse to mere mysticism. Or again it may seem, at the 
best, to be an imposition of purpose — an external teleology, 
readily contrived by the would-be philosopher of history, who 
can look back after the event and invent an ex pott facto process 
‘ somehow making fi>r righteousness '. But ^ere b a sense, 
none the less, in which it may be said that the process of 
development which may be steadily traced through the suc- 
cession of parties in office under a democratic system of 
government proceeds on a plan towards a purpose— or, at any 
rate, proceeds ‘ as if* there had been a plan and a purpose. 
The plan or programme of one party, confuted and rnodified, 
even wlule that party b in the enjoyment of office, by the 
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plans and programmes of other parties, is succeeded by the 
plan or programme of another, similarly confronted and 
modihed. Under such conditions there is a general continuity, 
and that continuity is more than the progress of an uninter- 
rupted stream : it is also the progress of a stream which, in 
spite of'divei^ns and windings, is flowing in one direction. 
We cannot discover any definite body of persons which plans 
or purposes this unity of direction. But the unity of direction 
is none the less there ; and ±cre is, in that sense, a plan. 
The plan may not be consciously entertained. But it is im^ed, 
and supplied, by the process from whidi it merges ; and it 
presents itself to our consciousness in retrospect, even if it was 
not originally present there. The comings and goings of 
Afferent parties in ofiice can provide a result udiich, in review, 
is reasonable ; which does justice to diflerent sides and adjusts 
conflicting claims ; and which has thus the characteristics of 
purpose and of plan.' We have to remember, afler all, that 
there are two modes of planning. There is what may be called 
the short-time mode, when, in a given present, at a point of 
time, with our eyes on the imme^te future, we discuss and 
plan the adjustments of which we can see, or forecast, the 
imminent necessity. But there is also the long-time mode, by 
which planning is spread along a line of time, and the discus* 
rion of difleieut possible adjustments proceeds as it were by 
successive exposition, rather than by simultaneous debate, 
uutU the final adjustment is eventiiallY attained. Itisindolence 
and opportunism to relegate issues that require the short-time 
mode to the region of the long-time. On the other hand, it is 
an impatient and short-sifted policy which would impose the 
short-time mode on matters which require the long-time. 
There is room for both ; and statesmanship consists in a true 
distinction of issues accor ding to the modes thq^ require. 
Perhaps we need to-day a great deal of short-time planning. 
The more we have the better— provide that it is restricted to its 
own proper issues ^ that we recognize that the longtime mode 
of planning is also, in its way, plannii^ ; and that we reserve 
for that mode the great issues which demand its operation. 

of partia then ii oftra woAcd out mpi^i^cticElditltctic whit ducutuoo 

could ant ducoTET,’ I sbould pn&r Co lay that d^erc is often worked out in lon^ 
tiinc diacusHin (one party holding the floor^ as it were, for its term of offioei awl 
ihen another) what uortFtlme duaiBion cc^ not discovor* 



PART IV 

ALTERNATIVES TO DEMOCRACY 

IX 

DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT AND COUNTER- 
MOVEMENTS 

§ I, THE VOam OF DEMOCRACY DOWS TO 1914, AND ITS LQim 

T he experience of the last few years suggests the idea of 
a general recesrion of the vogue of parliamentary 
democracy. Under the influence of that idea we may be led 
into a sweeping generalization, and conclude that a century 
of parliamentary democracy has been rapidly yielding, in our 
own days, to a new centvuy of leadership and authority. But 
modes in politics are not unlike the modes of fashion ; and like 
the modes of fashion they may easily delude us into an im- 
pression of the universality and the permanence of novelties 
which an certainly not universal, and may possibly not be 
permanent. 

The nineteenth century itself was not a century of the 
general and undisputed vogue of parliamentary democracy. 
It was indeed a century of democratic movements ; but it is 
easy to exaggerate both the width and the depth of the pcN 
manent results achieved by these movements. It is true that 
by 1914 there were fimns of parliament established from 
London to St. Petersburg, and £mm Stockholm to Rome and 
Athens. But a form of parliament is not the whole of the 
system of parliamentary democracy. Organized parties, with 
some historical roots, and a temper which combines the spirit 
of party zeal with a sense of national responsibility ; an 
electorate with some education in the use of the franchise and 
some capacity of discussing the issues on which it casta its vote ; 
above all, a cabinet at once responsible to parliament and 
capable of guiding its deliberationa and its decisions— all 
these are also elements. Hiere were few countries in vriiich 
an integral system of parliamentary democracy could be said 
to be established in 1914. Even in France— long a united 
nation, and since 1789 a nation inspired by a great if not 
always unchallenged tradition of liberty— such a system can 
only be dated, as a conrinuous fact, from the year 1871. 
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Germany and Italy, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
were newly united countries : national parties, a nation^ 
electorate, and a national parliament were sdll novelties ; in 
Germany, if not in Italy, the organs of consdtutionalisni were 
sdll m the nature of gralb on a parent stock of monarchical 
absolutism, and the relation of the grafts to the stock had still 
to be^ftnally determined. Some of the smaller countries of 
Western and Northern Europe had indeed established perma- 
nent systems of pariiamentary government ; but the greater 
countries of South-Eastern and Eastern Europe-Austria- 
Hungary and Russia — were still the homes of absolute govern- 
ments, tempered and qualified (in different degrees) by 
national or sodal or libei^ movements, but consdtudog, none 
the less, the staple bond of cohesion and the general fi'amework 
of organization. Any one who had sought, in 1900, to colour 
a map of Europe according to the political complexion of 
Eurepean governments, marking them as they were aboludst, 
semi-aboludst, semi-parliamcntary, or fully and genuinely 
parliamentary, would have covered but a small space with 
the colour which he devoted to the full and genuine parlia- 
mentary type. 

§ 2. TU£ UUIEDUTB AHD ULTIMATE EFFECTS OF THE WAR OF 
1914-1918 ON THE OAUSB OF DEMOGEAGY 
Then came the war of 1914-18, Waged, by one of the two 
sides, in the name of democracy, it appeared to end, when 
that ude proved victorious, in a great extension of the demo- 
cratic cause in the name of which it had been waged. New 
democratic consfitubons— democratic, at any rate, in !bnn 
and name— sprang up all over Central and Eastern Europe. 
In Germany, under tlie Wrimar consdtudon, the graft of 
constitutionalism triumphed over m finairbiral absolutism, and 
became itself the main stock : in Vienna, Prague, and 
Warsaw new growths of democracy appeared : there was a 
general epoch of popular oonstitudon-making, which seemed 
to inaugurate a new period and a n^ scope of popular 
govanment It was a turbulent epoch (we may date It^ 
roughly, from the summer of 1918, when Communist Russia 
gave itself a constitudon, to the autumn of igaa, when the 
Irish Free State adopted a constitution and, as the other side 
of die picture, Italian Fasrism also began its triumphant 
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career^} ; it was an epoch in which new and contradictory 
ideas, sometuDcs within the framework of one and the same 
constitution, were jostling with one another. There were new 
schemes for second chambers, if indeed a second chamber was 
retained at all ; there were new forms of elected cabinets, 
app(^ted en Uoc by the legislature ; there was a new vogue 
of universal suffiage, proportional representation, the use of 
the referendum, and the use of electoral initiative for the 
purpose of legislation : ±ere were new ideas of federalism 
and devolution, and new schemes for economic councils to aid 
and to supplement parliaments ; there was a new gennination 
of multiple parties.' Iheory was in the air ; men spoke of a 
new ' democratic rationalizadion of pohiical power' i pic^cssots 
of law and political science were busy. It was all an afrermath 
of a great war ; but it was only an immediate aftermath. 
There were still other crops to be gathered ; and they soon 
began to be gathered. 

* War Thucydides said, ‘ is a violent teacher ’. The 
lessons which it teaches, or the mental results which it piroduces, 
may come in successive waves ; and one wave may contradict, 
or at any rate deflect, the trend of its precursor. The first wave 
of the lessons of the war, at the end of 1916, trended towards 
an extenuon of democracy. It was not only a matter of the 
victory of the side which had professed the democratic cause : 
it was also a matter of the human claims of the millions of 
men and women who, in every country engaged, had laboured 
in the war, and now began to demand a recognition of their 
labours. The extension of the suffirage in Great Britain, by 
the end of igi 8 , bekin^ to the permd of this mood. Sat a 
second wave followed, and a third. 

Fint there came, as there was hound to come, the wave of 
revisionism. Any great settlement, at the end of a great war, 
will inevitably be called in question by those who fed that 
they suffer from its terms. This had happened after the 
Utrecht settlement of 1713 : it h^pened again after the 
Vienna settlement of 1815 ; and it happened once more after 

t Hie cmutitulion d* the IriUi Free State wa adopted od 95 October : 
OB 39 October the match on Rome had taken place, and Stgnn MtwollBi had 
bccQ^ the head cd the ItaKan goveramimt. 

■ See Min Headbm-Mariey, Tit Jftar Dtaaaa&c finwttliatiMf ^ £mpt (tJAS); 
B. Miikhie.Ciue<zevitch, Cat OxotiMHBt dt FEaiaft umauUt (1999), eqwcuulr the 
Eon pp. 5 -: 36 . 
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the Versailles settlement of 1919. When a general settlement 
» called in question, and revinon is demanded, the attention 
of the country concerned is diverted from a prior consideration 
of the internal process of its ovra life to a prior consideration of 
its external status in the general system States. It sees itself 
as an^ injured mat or suSering person in that system. The 
unity of the nation — we may even say, the single posonality 
of the nation— becomes a dominant idea. A democratic 
system of government, which allows, and even requires, 
conflicting parties, and entails the permanent presence 
differences of opinion and struggle between those differences, 
seems treason to the unity and the personality of the nation. 
This mood is already, in a sense, a return to the mood of war. 
It dierishcs the same ideal of doting up the ranks : it is 
inspired by the same ideas of a menaced national unity and of 
an injured national pcnonality resolved to vindicate its honour. 

Then comes the next wave of reaction, which is the wave 
of idealized memory of war. The immediate legacy of war is 
revulsion ; the long-time legacy may be an idealization which 
is almost the opposite ofrevultion. Tliose who were combatants 
in the war, entering the life of peace-time politics, and annoyed 
by its mbs and asperities, may bark back in a sort of nostalgia 
to the comradeship of the trenches. They may construct their 
ideal for the present from the memories of an idealized past ; 
they may make the national army thdr pattern for the per- 
manent government of the uatioo. Uaptil the hemic 

quality of leadership, the no less heroic virtue of the willmg 
follower— these bcc^e the type and example of national life. 
The community of discuBsion, whkh is the democratic ideal — 
the community, as we may call it in no ignoble sense, of' the 
word * — is met and turned back by the community of * the 
word of command’, moving vntii an dlan of spontaneous 
alacrity under the banner of a free but total obedience. 

A frn and total obedience, rendered by a community of the 
word of command, is not in itself an ignoble idea, any more 
than the free and yet critical obedience of a community of the 
word is ignoble. The community of the word of command 
requires, and cultivates, peculiar virtues. They arc the virtues 
of the heroic age ; the age of Homer ; the age of the Vslker- 
awidffmg of the Teutonic peoples. There is a sense in which 
it may be said that some of the great countries of Europe 
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liavc reverted to tlic ideals of an heroic age— ideals coriously 
associated with modem sopbisticadons and modem complica- 
tioas, but still of the heroic cast. The heroic age is an age of 
sdvid penonalities : of as aristocratic or would-be aristocratic 
society, in which the best are the leaders ; of the heroic- 
aristocradc virtues— honour, loyalty, mutual &ith, and mutual 
devotion between leader and led. But it is also, by its nature, 
an age of war. Uesprii alwa^ demands an opposing 
army, or at any rate sn enemy, even if the enemy not 
organized as an army. The heroic virtues can only be prac- 
tised in the face of an opposing foe, who gives point and pith 
to loyalty and devotion. Hie general conception, and the 
whole tone, of politics is affected by this necessity. The foe, in 
the original institution of this latter-day heroic age, may be 
primarily intemal. He may be a political party which has to 
be negated ; he may be an alien element in the community 
whirii has to be elimin ated. But he is always conceived as 
‘ foreign ', and he eventually becomes (what is always implied 
from the hist in die logic of this cult of heroism) a d efini te 
foreign foe, or set of foreign foes, against whom the border 
must be defended and the bordcr-wariarc, which is the natural 
activity of an heroic age, must be gallantly waged. 

The consequent conception of politics and of the nature of 
* the political ‘ may be seen in a pamphlet published in Ga- 
many by Dr. Carl Schmitt in 1933.' The writer argues that 
the essence of politics-'tbe creative factor vdiich brings ‘ the 
political ’ into being and action— is the antithesis of fnend and 
foe. Just as ethics is based on the antithesis of good and evil, 
01 aesthetics on the antitheda of beauty and its opposite, or 
economics on the antithesis of grin and loss, so politics is 
based on the antithesis between the foiend or comrade and the 
foe or stranger. The foe is not the private enemy, hut the 
public : he is not one but many— a fighting group intrinsically 
opposed, by its very genius, to your own, Essentially, or at 
any rate ideally, he is a foreign group. It is, in a sense, a 
comiption of pohdes when the foe is found internally in an 
opposed polit^ party, and when the possibility of war, 
which is riways implied in politics, becomes the posdbility of 

* Dir dtt PditisdiM, Gist foiiited in a Hdddbnz jouiul in tw, and 
iha leptlntuin anflcpaaixd Gntn, bu^ ai theauGm nota, vnth no dtcfation 
or exttniioii of the ori(^nal train of thou^it, in igji. 
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dvil war. But ihe party struggle, tf it is a corrupdun of politics, 
is sdll politics; anditisstUlpcjiticsbccauseitisbBScdoa hostility 
and may become, at any moment, actual war. The conception 
of fidend and ibe which is essential to politics is thus a polemica] 
or military conception : it always implies struggle : we may 
go even fiirther and say diat ‘ die conceptions of friend, foe 
and struggle receive their real sense from the foot that they 
have, and continue to have, a particular rderence to the real 
possibility of physical killing'. Not that war is the only goal 
and aim of politics ; but the fact remmns that in politics war 
is ‘ the presupposition which is always present as a real 
possibility ’, and that this presupposition constitutes the specific 
nature of political relatuw.^ 

The idealized memory of war not only helps to constitute 
the temper of an hermc age, and to produce a miHtanzation of 
the conception of the political ; u^er modem conditions of 
general or nationabz^ waifore, which ciigul& the whole 
community and is not, after all, left to the heroic dass and its 
body of immediate followers, it also leads to the vogue of a 
directed economy and the idea] of a self-sufficient and strictly 
nationalized system of industry, The memory which survives 
of past war is that of a nation directed and stimulated by a 
single scheme of productive eSbrt When war, though no 
longer actudly present as a fact, U bdd to be ‘ a presupposition 
which is always present as a real possibility \ this memory of 
the past will naturally suggest the pobey of the present. The 
vogue of a directed economy has more than an economic 
ba^, and the ideal of self-suffidency is more than an economic 
ideal ; they derive their colour and intention ftom a political 
consideration which, in the last analysis, is a consideration of 
military ejdgency. When tiiis colour and intention are domi- 
nant, it will not be the presence of economic claims and 

> Wsti Schnitt cgn&ua, is now w euxp^, it any fate in c o bhwmb u with 
ibe past ; but we may >ti]l lay that ' ihe except bu a i^nifiiMoe which it 
parbculatly decuivc and Rveali (he cor of tkiogi The potitKal unttve it 
ihiB one wfaidi ' affinm, S only as an aueiue cantingoicy, wk, and aho the 
fediu of y«T ’■ 

Lea (0 inoci^te the 'ptycIiDlagicsi' ban of hit viiM, Sdunitt aigues that 
the political dutmetioo of frie^ a^ fix has its loalo^ with the theolM^ 
distioctioii between these who ate in grace and tluK who am in sin. ‘ 'Ihtne 
who face the tacts will not be optunifts about human nature and its umvenal 
goodness ' ; and Sdunitt Kcns to imply that his type of polidca] theory hu * a 
loeihadicaleaiinectiOQ’ with theology fo this reaiaa (p.jl). But it is very ftr 
iiromdeat that duR is any pan^oi coanectioa betwM the tntithm 
and the antithesis gract-iui which vtsa the inward soul. 
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conflicb, or any other intonal &ctor of an economic nature, 
which will finally determine the adjustments to be made and 
the plan to be imposed. It will be the assumption of the 
presence of war ‘ as a real possibility ’ which ^1 produce 

* a regulatory plan ’ and suggest the nationalization of all 
basic industries which are important fbr the purposes of 
national defence. And if the methods of economics are thus 
controlled by a conception of the political which is essentially 
military, the same will obviously be true, and still more true, 
of the methods of government— just because the methods of 
government arc essentially and intrinsically political, and 
therefore, on this argument, essentially and intrinsically 
military. A taut and stringent leadership will seem to be an 
obvious necessity. The violent teacher, War, will teach men 
that economic compeddon and political discussion are 
absurdities, and that, if one is more absurd than the other, 
the greater absurdity is discussioiL 

§ 3. DEMOCRACY ALSO AFTEOTED BY THE SURVIVAL OE AN OID 
TRAHtmON OF EEECimVE AUTHORITr, AND 2V A NEW INTZRr 
MATIONAUZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES AND CAUSES 
One following wave, or wash, moving in the wake of war, 
has thus produced an immediate trend toward democratic 
forms of government— but forms which have sometimes been 
more formal than substantial. This following wave has then 
been succeeded, in its turn, by two other waves— first a wave of 
revirion, tending towards an undoing of the results of war and 
accentuating, in the nations which have felt themselves injured 
by these results, the sense of corporate national dignity and 
corporate national prestige ; and then a wave of idealized 
memory of war, tending to produce the temper of a modem 

* heroic age to militarize ^e idea of politics, and to bring 
economics under the direction of a Vitalized system of 
politics. The first wave has been met and turned by the other 
waves ; and the waters ‘ stand upon an heap ’. But the results 
of war, however large and however stirring they may have 
been in the two decades between 1918 and 1939, are only a 
part of the matter ; and to interpret the state of Europe and the 
fortunes of liberty eaclusively in their light would be to provide 
a partial and incomplete interpretation. The war of 1914-18 
was a shock ; it created sometiiing in the nature of a break or 
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a geological fault ; but it was iu no sense a complete inter- 
nipdon of European development, and it left sum\dng, in 
every country, a large legacy from the past This was one of 
the dilEculties of the new democratic constitutions which arose 
in 1919 and afterwards. Products of the immediate after- 
swell dr the war, they were not only expmed to later after- 
swells which troubled and even contra^cted their natural 
development : they were also exposed to what may be called 
the return of the past — the return of old notions of the rights 
and the lesponsibilitKs of the executive power, in oppoution 
to those of the legislative : the return of old nodoos of the 
place of the army in the State ; the return, in a word, of the 
gener^ idea of the necessity and the power of adimnistrative 
authority. There arose a contradiction between the consti- 
tutional form of the present and the active return of the past ; 
and the contradiction was often the greater because the con- 
stitudonal form of democracy— creat^ in a dngle act rather 
than tcntativdy developed, and created under abnocmal con- 
ditiODS which gave an exaggerated temporary power to the 
advanced wing cf o]won— was itself an exaggerated, or at 
any rate an advanced, &nn. 

This contradiedoD or dualism would in any case have been 
acute ; but it was further accentuated by the fact of an 
increased connection, and an increased radiation of mutual 
influence, between similar bodies of opinion in different 
States. Ever since 1789, if not cariicr, political causes have 
been intemadonal as well as national. Legitimism in one 
country has appealed to l^tiniism in others : constitution- 
alism in one country has found an echo, and sometimes even 
a support, in other countries. There is nothing new in the 
internationalization of national political causes ; and it is 
easy to exaggerate, even to-day, the extent of this inter- 
nationalization. But it may safely be said that the growth of 
new methods of commumcation, and the increase of their 
rapidity, have made ends national political cause Increasingly 
a matter of concern to similar national political causes which 
are struggling or triumphing elsetriierc. Even if, in each 
country, each cause is nd gaiens, because it is penetrated by 
the peculiar and mcmnmunicable gsnitis loci, the fact remains 
that it also receives, and also imparts, suggestion and sym- 
pathy, along an electric current whidi runs outside its 
T 
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borders. This intematioiializatioD of oadonal political issues 
adds a complication and an obstacle to the democratic process. 
It is more difficult for parties to join in the give and take of 
debate, and to develop a system of mutual discusuon and com- 
promise, when foreign facton take a hand. A party of the 
left, which claims to stand for the democratic cause, may feel 
that it is strengthened by*an alliance or understanding with 
other parties of the left in other countries ; but it may also 
stand to lose, and to lose in more than one vray. It may find 
itself pushed into a more intranngent attitude by its con- 
nection it may also find that the party of the right, by which 
it is confronted is equally or even more strengthened by 
foreign connections, and is equally or even more pushed into 
an intransigent attitude, Nationalism has its defects, and 
internationalism has its merits. But there is a sense in which 
it may be said that nationalism (if it be understood to mean 
the independence and the autonomy of national parties) is a 
conxlition of the safe conduct of democratic government, and 
that intematioDalism is a difficulty— and even a danger. 

Apart from the aficr-swell of war, there is thus a return of 
' the past, and there is also an increased internationalization of 
politics, which have both tended to complicate, or even to 
thwart, the development of parliamentary democracy. But 
there are still greater factors than these which have to be 
taken into account One of them we may call the social 
fector, though the name is hardly adequate to the thing. 
Another we may call the economic factor. Mixed with both, 
and connected with both, there is the factor of the evolution 
of party. 

§ 4. SOCIAL PACTOSS ; THE GREAT POPULATION AND ITS 
INFLDENCS ON DEUOCRACV 

The sodal factor is the great population, altered, leavened, 
and fermenting under the influence of popular education. 
Little more than a century ago, when James Mill wrote a 
plea for democracy in his Essay on Gooemmait, his plea was 
essentially a plea for the enfranchisement of the mid^e class, 
and bis defence of democracy culminated in the argument 
that it meant the government of the middle class. That was 
^ political class \ and around it lay the darkness of the 
non-political classes. We need not deny the narrowness of die 
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notion ; but if we onploy tiie faculty of historical imagination, 
we can undentand how it was that, a hundred years ago, the 
circle of those who could be described as ‘ political beings 
even by an ardent democrat, was a limited circle. Ratiwal 
appeal was still the method of political argument ; and there 
was a natural limit to those who could be reached by such an 
appeal. Democracy, imdcr these conditions, was bourgeois : 
it might even be described, as it is still described by those who 
use the Victorian tenninology of Marx, as capitalistic. But 
the worid has moved ; and it has moved with a remarkable 
velocity. Not only has the population itself increased at a 
remarkable rate— a rate, it is true, now arrested, and perhaps 
even beginning to turn back on its course, The circle of tl^ 
political class has also increased, until it may be said to be 
coterminous with the population. Popular education, begin- 
ning with us, on any great scale, in 187a ; the popular Press, 
following in the wale of popular education, some fifteen or 
twenty years later ; the film and the broadcast, following in 
turn on the popular Press, at an interval of some twenty or 
thirty ycara-^ these have widened the political drcle to a 
new and remarirablc extension. A change in the method of 
political argument has partly helped to widen the drcle, and 
partly resulted finm its widenii^. Taper and Tadpole already 
knew the value of a ‘cry* when Disraeli was writing his 
political novels a century ago ; but the technique of the 
‘ cry and the general method df psychological manipulation, 
have grown wilb the general growth of advertisement. It is a 
new sea on which democratic governments are sdling tn^ay— 
a vutrt fflqgnm, with all the pcrtuibations and osdllatbns of its 
magnitude. Men individually are no more emotional than 
they were a hundred years ago (perhaps less, for the psycho- 
logical introspection which teaches us to know our emotions 
also teaches us to control them) ; but the masses in which 
men necessarily act to-day are greater, and the greater the 
mass, the greater the possilulity that action vnll proceed in a 
mood of emotion. lie mode of government by discussion, 
which proceeds on rational assumptions, is thus faced by 
conditions in which those assumptions may be said to be, if 
not invalid, at least less valid ^an they were. The great 
political drcle has a different tone and temper of mental life ; 
and the adjustment U\e democratic process to this tone and 
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temper (if indeed it can be adjusted and still remain itself) is a 
work of effort and long breath. 

The development of the modem nadon ; its increased popu- 
ladon ; id great poUdcal circle ; its mental mobility, and its 
capacity for being swayed by suggesdon ; its self-consciousness, 
and its consequent tendency to turn inward upon itself with 
an acute sense of its penonal dignity and its proper 
prestige— all these are sodal &ct3 of the first order of import' 
ance. Particularly important is the &ct of national self- 
consciousness. The great political groups of modem times are 
aware of themselves, aware of one another, and alive to con- 
siderations of thdr rdative standing and prestige, in a new 
and unprecedented degree, Some of the alivencss and aware- 
ness is no doubt the result of war moods, or of post-war moods ; 
but the general temper has deeper roots. 

The sense of the group — nationalism, tribalism, racialism, 
by whatever name it may be called, and around whatever 
centre it may duster-^ walkmg through the world. It is not 
created by theory, although it may be theorized by its intel- 
lectual interpreters. It springs of itself from numbers, fixim 
the new physical contacts of nutnbcis produced by a new 
material dvilizatioc, from the new mental filaments of con- 
nection between numbers spun by all the new agendes of 
education. Nor is it, again, the result cS an atavism or recur- 
rence, although it sometimes wears the form of recurrence to 
tribalism and reverrion to a sort of pagan {diilosophy which 
professes to find the whole significance of life in the service of 
the tribe. The modern sense of the group is modem ; whatever 
may be its analogies with the primitive sense of the tribe, it is, 
in itself, the product of modon achievements and a function 
of contemporary civilization. Ndther a theory nor a recur- 
rence, it is a great contemporary fact It has its nobility : it 
demands ardours and devotions ; it seeks to inspire a temper 
ofberoism in leader and followers ; it suggests a great common 
venture, in which the little gains of the present may safdy and 
properly be sacrificed to the great cause of the foture. But 
in spite of its nobility, it raises the profoundest problems not 
only of politics, but also of ethics and rd^on. 

The religious problem is that of the place of Churches, 
conlronted by the presence of a self-consdous national sodety 
which is primarily, and may even be exclusively, conscious of 
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itself and its own claims. The moral problem, closely con- 
nected with the reli^ous, is that of the place of the individual, 
and of his individual personality aud its individual responsi- 
bility, confronted by a presence which tends to vindicate for 
itself a major pcnonality and a final lespoodlnlity. The 
political problem, which cannot in the last resort be divided 
from the religious and the moral, is twofold. It turns in part 
on the international system which regulates, or has been 
hitherto supposed to regulate, the relations between different 
nadom. ^ the sdf-conscious nation persists in its own self- 
consciousness, and sets its attention«wholly towards the unique 
and incommunicable character of its own ideals and its own 
conception of itself and its place in the world, it will deny the 
very idea of any international system in which it can be 
included and by which it can be limited. In part, agmn, the 
political problem turns on the nature of the internal order in 
\^ch the self-consdous society expresses its deep sense of 
itself. If unity is its passion and if it dusters with a burning 
mtensity about the conception of unity, it will neglect the 
groups inside itself, as it neglects the societies outside. It will 
have no room for the dialectic of politicaf parties. It will be 
drawn by the steady pulsation of a constant impulse towards 
a single centre : it ^ move home, in a great and happy 
return, towards the idea of the single transcendent group, the 
single personal leader, the single party of the dite which 
immediately feds the transcendence of the single group and 
immcdiatdy supports the tingle person in whom that trans- 
cendence is incarnate. Vmmia larm ad nostrum, will be the 
dominant feeling ; and in a mood of quasi-religious emotion 
men may say 

O quid loluds est beatius curls 

Cum mens onus reponit? 

§ 5. ECONOSOC FACTORS \ UEGSANIZATIOIT, THE IDEA OF 
AUTARKY, CLASS DIVISIOK 

The economic factor accompanies, and corroborates, the 
operation of the sodal. The great population not only becomes 
a self-conscious social unit ; it also becomes a self-conscious 
economic concern. Here, as elsewhere, a difference of degree 
tends to pass into a difforence of kind. An increase of the 
scale and volume of economic production produces in its turn 
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a new economic system. The larger tbe scale of national 
economy, the more that economy tends to become specifically 
national. It begins to constitute a linked and inter-connected 
system, which stands by itself In the magnitude of its 
dimensions, isolated from other systems, but vitally affect- 
ing the self-consdous national society of which it forms the 
material framewoiL Larger issues arc here concerned than 
the old and vexed issues of Free Trade and Protection, or even 
d free competition and socialism. Adam Smith wrote a work 
on ‘ The Wealth of Nations uting a plural word which 
suggested an international sweep of view, but actually directing 
his attention (in the main, and apart from some coonderatioa 
of the needs of national defence) to the wealth of the in^vidual. 
To-day the problem is that cf the wealth of the nation— the 
nation rather than the individual ; each separate nation 
rather than all the nations. Each national society, conscious 
of itself ia equally conscious of the economic structure which 
the efforts of its members, however imco-ordinated they may 
have been, have somehow resulted in building. Hic question 
before each society is that of the adjustment of this unplanned 
structure to a conscious concqitiDn of the immediate needs and 
the ultimate ideals of the national life, This is more than a 
question of the bearing of Free Trade or Protection on indi- 
vidual opulence. Individuals are not in question. It is more 
than a question of the bearing of individualism or socialism 
on the distribution of individual hapjuness. Individuals, again, 
are not in question. The issue is one, in the strictest sense of 
tbe term, of national economy. It involves the relation of the 
economic structure which the nation has somehow made to the 
general idea and ideal of itself vriiich it is nowbeginmngto make. 

Immediately, and in the perturbations of recent years which 
were due to maladjustment between the general power of pro- 
duction and the general power of consumption, tbe aima of 
national direction and pdaiming have beoi limited to tbe 
adjustment of these two processes to one another. This 
is compicuous in agriculture, where the efibrts of European 
governments have beai directed to regulating the glut 
of production and organizing a market within which a dim- 
inished product might find an adequate vent But intervention 
vdiich bc^ in adjusting two economic processes to one 
another will soon tend to become intervention which seeb to 
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adjust both these processes, and indeed the whole process of 
economics, to a general sodal objective which transcends 
economic considerations. On the one band the self-conscious 
nationai society will desire to draw economics into the range 
and under the control of its own unity. On the other har^d 
economic problems and difficulties will impel economic groups 
to solidt powers for themselves (the power, for example, of 
contiolUag the whole of an industry, by determining the 
amount to be produced and ±e methods and firms by which 
it is to be produced], which can be given only by the govern- 
ment of the organized national society, and will be given only 
on terms which agree with the general objectives of that society.^ 
But the economic foctor transcends the immediate pertur- 
bations of recent years The great economic structure, built on 
the basis of the great population, and made all the greater by 
all the discoveries of inodern technique, raises larger problems, 
of a longer range. Some of these are already with us. One of 
them is impending in the future. 

Greatest among the ousting problems is that which is raised 
by mechanization and the rationalization which is its corollary. 
However production may be organized— whether on a system 
of private enterprise and competition, or on a system of col- 
lective enterprise and State-organization ; on the model of the 
U.S.A., or on that of the U.S.SJt.. — it confionts us equally 
with the spectacle of the mechanized life, in which collective 
bodies of workers are engaged on similar processes, in similar 
conditions and under similar direction. The social ‘ hiving ’ of 
the nation, under the impulse of the sense of the group, has 
its parallel— we may even say that it has its material basis — 
in ffie economic * hiving ’ of the system of production.' The 

> Pidosir Salazar, who diiectt Uie RMumic dotmia of Portugal, aiguea, 
vny jiutly, that ' the Stale, in foztcrittg suth an otgamiation, ii not bnazoed 
only with the matnul iatenns of Ute esttipriica tnvohwd. IT the fannweinent 
of their omditiiwt if to be justified, it mist not only sot be injurioui to w genenl 
inteist, but muit on the coutniy coiodde with it Rtp^ of the Dire^ of 
the lotemational Labour Oilke, 1936, p. Jt. 

> Nay, ume 1 hav sees wilchooM a beduve for Uieirsgn 
ana gleai their a(iu].de]u9UBi with a muddled thought, 
fncturing a akep ofnnw, the beekecsei^ device, 
a miUownei*! worhihop, for totem or their tribe ; 

Notlaowiag tluVugh goal of our gieat endeavour 
it tpiiitoal attainment, indindual worth, 
at all OBI to be oought and at all oat puivued, 
to be won at all cost and at all coat amured. 

Biidgta , TtrtsBMnt ^ StOBty, II ,>00-307. 
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democratic ideal of the free citizen in the five state haa to 
reckon with both these movements, and not least with the 
mechanizatioa and rationalization of the economic process — 
with the growing use of the machine and the growing adjust* 
ment of human labour, on what are called ‘rational* lines, to 
die economic requirements of its use. We may argue, as it 
has been argued in a previous chapter, that t^ democratic 
method of politics is the necessary corrective to the mechaniza- 
tion and rationalization of the method of economics,* but we 
must also adout that the inherent bgic of the economic process, 
in itself, runs more towards authoritaruaism than towards 
democracy (otherwise we should never argue for the ' cor- 
rective' of democracy), and we must equally admit that, 
undJ its tendency is coirected, the logic of the economic 
process serves as an ally of political t^oudes which move 
towards the cult of the group and the vogue of leadership, 
This is not a matter of capitalism supporting {ascism. It is a 
matter which goes beyond these simple categories. A general 
trend of the economic process tends to support a general trend 
of the sodal process which makes for the group and the leader. 
Even in the communist State the connection may be seen. 
Mechanization and rationalization can support, and be sup- 
ported by, the great proletarian society group^ round its leader. 

Mechanized and rationalized, the economic structure be* 
comes a defuiite unit, with all its parts linked and intercon- 
nected, which flics the banner of ‘ autarky It is difficult to 
say how far this ideal of national self-suffidency is the product 
of the sodal development of a sdf-consdous national sodety, 
and how far it is the outcome of the economic devdopment, 
and the economic needs, of the national structure of pro- 
ductitm. Perhaps it is fodish to make the disdnetion ; peihaps 
it is simplest to say that both factors, hardly distinguishal^ 
from one another, have collaborated naturally is pr^udng a 
common ideal. In any case a long road has been travelled 
from the mixed internationalism and individualism of Adam 
Smith’s Width <if Aarisar. The road which goes to autarky 
is a road which goes ffir beyond protection, if protection be 
understood, as the word would naturally suggest, to mean 
only a policy of covering vulnerable economic points. The 
aim is no longer protection, at any rate in that sense : it is 

tSiifn, ff. jyj-ii. 
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nthcT B total exclusion vrhidi is also, if we look at it from the 
other end, a total inclusion. The ideal is Dtr gisddossfM StBat— 
the State yshich, not merely for reasons of economics, and not 
merely, ther^ore, as a HmdAsstmt, u resolved to include 
within its borders the vdiole of the production of its economic 
necessities, in its own way, and in accordance with its own 
geniusr. Temporary necessities (disturbed currencies, or a dis< 
turbed state of foieigii reladons) may serve as the immediate 
occasion of tiiis development ; but its root cause, and its 
ultimate philosophy, go beyond these temporary necessities. 
The shut state, which is being attempted in Germany (where 
the idea was enundated by Fichte as long ago as i^), is 
something intended for permanence. 

Besides the problem of mechanization, and the problem 
raised by the idea of autarky, economic development has also 
produced, or accentuated, the problem of class dividon. To 
the Marxist tlus stands in the foreground ; but he would 
allow on reflection that, at any rate in its modern form, it 
springs from medtanization, and is a result whidi foUows on 
factory production and the consequent aggregation both of 
employers and employed. The problem ^ divided classes is 
one which seems to confront, as something totally alien, the 
problem of rival autarkies. If to the votary of autarky the State 
appears as an integrated whole, to the Marxist it appears as a 
house divided gainst itself— not only riven internally, but also 
driven externally by the necessity of capturing new marlmtE 
(so long as the capitalistic section remains triumphant withiu) 
into a war of rival imperialisms which makes any idea of a self- 
contained and self-KXmtented system an idle and vmn pretence. 
But the Marxist is himself, when it comes to the final reckoning, 
a passionate Unitarian. If he emphasizes division, it is only 
because he has a passion for ending it, and for instiling in 
its stead his own ideal of a unitary and integrated society. 
He is, indeed, the Unitarian par mtlLtnct \ he would follow m 
its final conclusion the trend which carries the great popular 
tion, arrayed in a selfconscious national society, and ‘ hivitig ’ 
in a mechanized and rationalized economic structure, toward 
tile goal of unity. His ideal of a classless and uniform sodety 
is in the same vrin, afoer ail, as the ideal of autarky. Even if, 
in the period of struggle, he is an internationalist, and though 
he would accordingly, in this period, appeal to an international 
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proletariat against an allied intcraatioDal capitalism (which 
thus plays, at one and the same time, the two opposite parts 
of an intemadonal system and a system of national imperi- 
alism), be ends none the less when the stnig^e is over Cif the 
Russian example is typical) in an inclurive and shut form of 
national State.’ There is a sense in which Marxism flows with 
the general tide, and, instead of correcting, accelerates the 
great group movement of modem life. It, too, has the general 
ideas of the heroic age— ideas of the duty of loyalty and the 
vocation of leadership ; of the clustering group, the border 
struggle, the heroic temper, and the heroic virtues. 

These are the larger problems of the great economic struo 
ture which arc already with us and already vadng the present. 
But there is also a proUem impending in the fliture. The 
growth of population has been closriy connected with the 
growth of the great economic structure, and has largely helped 
to produce the problenss which we know. It may be that a 
decrease of population confronts us in the fliture, and that this 
decrease, affecting in new ways the existing economic structure, 
will help to produce new problems which we do not know, but 
can only guess. Apart from Russia, which is undergoing, at 
a later date, an economic development and a development of 
population comparable to that of the period of our own 
Industrial Revolution, the countries of Europe are tending 
towards a stationary population, with a prospect of subsequent 
decline. A declining population will raise grave economic 
questions. It is comparatively easy for private enterprise to 
plan for a rising market. It is much more difficult for such 
enterprise to plan for a falling market. A further difficulty 
will emerge. The permanent plant of an economic system in 
which the population is dwindling will be beyond its require- 
ments. That part of the population which has hitherto been 
concerned with the upkeep and extension of such plant— not the 
least skilled or the least vigorous part— will be condemned to 
unemployment, unless it can be transferred to other activities 

I It ouy be ugned that Rus^ in ber pruent pbue, ii erectiiig a model, and 
ij tins ttil] Ktvlng tbe mternalianal caue by showing what a jocializ^ natkina] 
State can be and can do. It may aha be airued tut iTRimin ii, for the tune 
beinp, an indtuive and abut State, she is lucn a State againat her wQ], becaiue 
she u not liring in a aocictr or lynem of like States with which ihe could freely 
communieate. But the theory of tbe model and the plea ofiiolation (till leave lu 
with the fact that, in the preKot phau and for the ome betng, lodaliit Runia ii 
caught m the general tide. 
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or other areas. In one way or another the action of govern- 
ment will be invoked to plan for a filing market, and to save 
an industrial system overburdened with capital equipment. A 
declining population may not anrest, but rather accentuate, 
unemployment. 'What has already happened to some areas 
of Great Britain, owing to the shrinkage ^ the general market 
of the world on which they so largely depended, may happen in 
other European countries, if their population begins to decline, 
owing to the shrinkage oS thdi h^e market 
If numbers are not destiny, they are a part of destiny. The 
destiny which falling numbers have in store for us may not 
be a destiny of less mechanization (invention obeys its own 
laws] ; and it may possibly be a destiny of even greater 
autarky, enforced on Ac ground that a smaller home market 
has a smaller need for importation. On the other hand a 
decline of numbers may pn^uce a greater solidarity of classes, 
sharing a common mi^ortunc, and sharing it, perhaps, more 
evenly than they shared the good fortune of previous days ; 
and it may also produce, beyond the sphere of economics, a 
quieter general temper, less liable to a sudden access of national 
zeal and less stirr^ by a burning sense of national prestige. 
But in any case the action of goveminmit will tend to be 
greater ra^cr than leas ■, and we may expect, in a falling 
market, an increased demand for planning and direction to 
ease the fall. The tendendes operative during the present 
maladjustment between production and consumption may 
grow stronger in an age in which such maladjustment will 
seem to be the regular order of the day. 



X 

THE SYSTEM OF THE SINGLE-PAm STATE 


§1, THE ORlODn, THE DIFFERENT FORKS, AND THE COUKON 
CHASAcmimCS, of the system of the single party 

M eanwhile the praeot conjuncture of tendencies has 
already produced, in a number of European conntries, 
the new political phenomenon of the single party.' Tie 
political party has been tom from its natural context in the 
system of democratic institutions k which it ori^ated ; It 
has ceased to be an organ which serves the sover^ purpose 
of democracy by preparing a ' case * aud vindicating it in 
cUscussioh against other and sinular (if also di6ferent } ' cases ' ; 
and it has si^eied a triple change. It has been adjusted to the 
new cult of heroism ; it has turned into the mirror or 
focus of the new sclf'consciousness of national society ; it has 
been made the planner or director of a newly nationalized 
system of economics. The new style of party (whidi is the 
negmion of party in the old sense, because it daims to be 
total, and recognizes no other ease than its own) belongs to 
the present century.* We may even go further and say that 
it has arisen, established itself, and Eourishod in the period 
since the war of 1914-18. In its immediate origks— though 
its ultimate roots go deeper~it is the reflection, or the per- 
petuation, of the nation at war. Just as the nation at war 
sends into the field a national army of some two or three 
millions of men, so, in the time of a troubled peace, some of 
the nations continued to deploy a national party of some two 
or three millions of adherents. In Italy and Germany ex- 
servicemen were active in the formation of such a party. In 
both countries the party, true to the core of its immediate 
origins, assumed a form of military uniform : in both the 
party ultimately became a new sort of militia, standing side 
by side with the regular army of the nation. The Russian 
Communist party, it is true, origmally showed a diflerent 
character ; and it did so not only at the time of its triumphant 

> See above, ppu 86-90. 

' Tbe RutaitB ComWikt party is the oldeit ; and it otay be toil) to have 
begun in 1900, tho^ it did not tutume the role of a tluglc patty till the end of 
1917. ThefniltunadApartyheeuiiD theaprin9<ifi9i9, andfloea&eatuicle 
patty after the uarch on Kome in the autumn of igl 3 , ot, at any rate, after me 
luppctmioD of uy opposition in 1935. The Get^ NatlonaJ Sod^ party 
in ipto, and betaiM a tingle patty in 1933. 
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cmagenct at the end of 1917, but also for a decade, 01 moiCj 
of its subsequent hbtory. It began, not in a mood of war, but 
in a mood of reacdon against war. Nor 'was it, in its origins, 
based on a cult or profeuion of nationalism. On the contrary 
it acknowledged, and even professed to foster and extend, the 
rights of national minorities within its borders ; and outside 
its borders it even sought to become an international party, 
not limiting its doctrines, or its adherents, to any nation^ 
soil, but making the world its province and urdtiDg, under its 
banner, all the weaken of the world. The spirit of this original 
pacificism and Utis original internationalism is not dead ; but 
the more Rusrian Communism has established itself as a 
particular and peculiar way of Russian national life, which 
appeals to the proper pride of all who share in that life, and the 
more it has frit itself con&onted by opposition or threats to 
that peculiar way, the more has the Russian Communist 
party been drawn into the military and national trend of the 
analogous single parties in odier countries. If it is not a 
uniformed party, and if it has no party militia, it is a uniform 
party whldi can now formally describe itself in the new 
Russiem constitution of 1936, by the military style of a ‘ van- 
guard ’ ; and it is a party whi^ needs no party militia only 
because the regular Red Army (not inherited from any 
previous regime, but newly constituted to defend the new 
r^ime) is itself indoctrinated and imbued with the prindples 
of the party. 

The system of the sin^e party is a system which may take 
different forms. The Russian form is peculiar in more than 
one respect. In Russia the whole of the political system has 
been recast and remoulded by the party, and brought into 
coDfeimity with its doctrines. Hic party is under no necessity 
of establi^ng any relations, or any form of concondat, with 
old and inherited military and political institutions ; it has 
no need to claim formal rights in regard to other institutions, 
and it has no incentive to estalriish ‘ paranulitary ' or ‘ para- 
political ' organizations by thdr side. In Russia, again, the 
whole of the sodal system has been similarly recast and 
remoulded by the party. The direction and planning of the 
economic structure is total : there is no grafting of new party 
ideas of corporativism or autarky on a previous stock ; there 
is rimply a totally new economic structure, built by the party, 
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or at aay rate built in accordance with the ideas of the party. 
In Italy and in Germany the eruption of the single party has 
been more complicated and less engulfing. The single party 
has supervened on an existing political constitution atd an 
esuting social system. It has sought to superimpose itself on 
the former, vfoile retaining many of its institutions and 
methods : it has not, as yet, totally altered the latter. 

But the analogies form and character arc perhaps greater 
than the differences. The single party, in each case, is allied 
with the ideas of the heroic age and ^ hermc leader. The 
whole of the party, in each case, professes a 'vocation of 
leadership ‘ in the nation, for which it finds tile example and 
the inspiration in the single leader who leads his ' following ’ 
of leaders. The 'single party, again, professes to be, in each 
case, the focus and the power<lunise of the general pulsation of 
a whole sdf-consdous society. It centralizes in itself all 
voluntary sodal activities (among them the leisure activities 
of adults, and the activities of youth movements for the 
training of juvenile life) ; and these voluntary social activities, 
so centralized, are henctforth coloured by the character of the 
party, turned by i(a aldiemy into something more than social, 
and made to assume a quality which is predominantly political. 
(It is in this sense that the new Russian Constitution of 1936 
describes the Communist Party as ‘ the nucleus of all organiza- 
tions ’.} Finally, in each case, die single party becomes the 
idanner and director of the national economic structure, 
eitiier (as in Russia) in the li^t of its own original objectives, 
or (as in Italy) in the of objectives which it proceeds to 
cxtwporize after its initial triumph. The objectives may 
range from comnumism to corporativism ; ±ey may range, 
again, according to tiie state and posture of foreign affairs, 
firom ideas of a peace economy, intended to secure some 
form of intemal solidarity, to ideas of a war economy 
intended to secure external security by State control of pro- 
duction in the interest of national defence. In any case foere 
will be control and direction ; in any case (with martial 
ideas of tiie heroic age, and missionary ideas oi extending a 
doctrine, both gencr^y prevalent) there will be a tendency 
towards tiie economy of war. 

In sgitt of all these anabgies of form and character, it is 
still possible, and indeed it is tempting to thinh of * a conflict 
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of ideolo^cs ’ between the dififcrent varieties of the riagle- 
party State. Each of these single parties has its difTerent single 
doctrine \ and each of ritese doctrines (Ukc the doctrines of 
the religious conibsions in earlier days) tends to be pushed to 
the point of conflict with other doctrioea. It is p^cularly 
tcmpdi^ to think of a conflia between the doctrine of Cksm- 
muoism and the doctrines (different in themselves, but united 
in opposition to Qiat doctrine) zi fhc other varieties of the 
single-party State. But it is also possible, and it is perhaps 
jus^ as wdl as passible, to riiink of t^ * harmony of ideolo^ ’ 
between all the' diflereot varieties. Hiis harmony begins to 
appear as soon as we reflect on the relation of all ^e varieties 
of the single-party State to the form of State in which parties 
are still plural ; where discussion between the different 
parties it still pracdsed ; and where parliaments tdU act as 
the meetmg-ground of parties and the fbnim of discussion, 
Divided among themselves by their different doctrines, the 
single-party States are also divided, as a group, iironi the form 
of State wUch has no sin^e party or doctrine— unless it be the 
doctrine that there is not, and should not be, in matters 
polidcal or in any other ‘ matters of the mind a compulsory 
single doctrine. Not that this deeper divirion is a ^virion 
leading more surely to war. On the contrary war, if war should 
come, is as likely to be war between difleient single-doctrine 
State as between a singlcslocttine State [or States] and a 
State (or States] professing no such doctrine.' 

§ 2 . THE SnRIT OF THE SINOLE PARTY : TOTAUTAIUAIIUSI AND 
■mAuss 

The ungle party is already, in its nature, a supeisesaion of 
parliament and the general system of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. It does not, indeed, eiqkressly abolish parlitonentaiy 
institutions. It simply makes th^ otiose. In effect, it aubsti- 
mtes a new and vaster parliament-^ pariiament of miUions, 
the whole body ot its adherents —for ^e old parliament of a 
few hundreds. The substitution is so simple, and so thorou^, 
that the old parliament may be Ibl in edstence as a harmless, 
if also useless, survival. It is even pmsiUe that, as in Russia, 
the single party may call into exbtence a new parliament, 

* It vnll be obvioui tft the reader that theie wads were written bdort tg])- I 
hanre left them aa they atocxi. 
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under the style of the Supreme Oouncil, or ugaiu that, as in 
Italy, it may first add a new council of corporadons to old 
chamber of parliamentary deputies, and then recast the old 
chamber by malting it a piebald body, partly recruited from 
the new council partly fi^m the party itself. The fact 
remains that the single party is itself the essential parliament. 
But it is a parliament ^ a new style. It may conduct some 
fonn of discussion within its own ranks, among its own mem' 
bers, under the terms and subject to the limits of its own 
doctrine. But it is not a true organ of national discussion, 
and still less is it an organ in a general system of national 
discussion which includes other organs as weQ as hsdfi Unlike 
an ordinary parliament, it does not conduct a public dis- 
cussion, open to all the world, which serves as a vent for all 
trends of opinion and a winnowing fan to separate the chaff 
from the wheat in eadi trend. The single party, by its nature, 
must present an apparent front of unity ; and the discussions 
widun its tanks, when they touch the raw nerve of real dififer- 
cnce, will be conducted in secret and fought out in the dark. 
This constitutes a deep and genuine di&zonoe between the 
State of a single party and the State of a plurality of parties. 
The one may seem divided, and even distracted : the other 
seems to be one and undivided. But the division of the one is 
the public and open divirion vriiicb leaves a central core of 
unity r the unity of the other is a screen which hides both the 
secret difrcrenccs of the single party and the suppiesud 
opinions of the dissidents. 

Unlike an ordinary parliament, again, the parliament con- 
stituted by the adherents of a ringle party has no other organ 
of discussioD by its ride, If the olid parlimnent is otiose when 
the new style of parliament appears and grasps the trins, the 
same is true of the electorate, wluch ceases to be an organ of 
discusrion and becomes an instrument of re^tcation ; and it 
may even be said to be true of the cabinet, now no longer 
actively engaged in a joint formation, of policy and its joint 
defence against the opperition, but swayed by the party leader 
and merged in the general party. A new system of politics 
emerges under these conditions. It may be called a system of 
unitarianism, because it depends on a single party which is 
not confronted by other parties in parliament or the nation, 
nor limited by the efiective action of a real electorate or a 
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genuine cabinet It ^ay also be called, and fcff the sane 
reason, a system of totalitarianism. Any nngle authority b 
by its nature total. Having no other authority at its side, with 
whidi it must divide the exerdse of power, it will equally 
leave no possible olject (or subject) of power untouched ; 
having no partners in power, it will leave no loop'holes and 
no OKnipdons from power. It b&rdus reason that the system 
of singlo-party government b led to engulf— to absorb, or at 
any rate regulate— churches, trade unions, Insdtutioiu of 
education, charitable organizations, and every form and 
phase of die activity of the community's life. 

But while thb new system of politics may be called a system 
of unitarianisQi, or a system ^ totalitarianism, it may also 
be called— from another point of view— a system of triaHsm. 
If we hold that the party stands at the centre of the common 
life, reaching out on the one hand into the State (which b the 
political structure of the army, ihe dvil administration, and 
the general govermoent), and reaching out on the other into 
the People or V(Ak (whi<^ is the sodal-econoinic structure of 
professions, occupations, and general social groups), then we 
may say that tb^ me three things in the new system ; but, 
having said that, we are bound at once to add dtat the three 
are one in the central party,- which at once animates the State 
and inspires the People or Velk. Ibis is the view which u 
expressed by Dr. Carl Sdimitt k hb pamphlet, published in 
tggg, 00 the theme of Stast, Beatgia^y VoliJ 

In hb view the ‘ liberal-democratic ' State b essentially a 
system— or rather an anarchy^-of unresolved dualbms. There 
b the dualism of ' the State and the Individual which may 
abo he called, when we tahe into account the social groups 
formed (or supposed to be formed) by number: of mdiyiduals, 
a dualbm of ' State and Sodety Ihere b the do^m k' 
legislature and executive, expres^ in ke idea and practice of 
a division of powers. There b the dualism of law siM politics, 
which pits a fixed body of static rules— and with it^ and bdiind 
it, the judges— against the dynamic movement of political lifo 
and polidcai exigenda. Farricularly important b the dualism 
of the State and die indiridual, or, as it b abo called, of 
State and sodety. In form— but only in form — it opposes the 

^ Sec enecisib ^ Mcsad pert the pem^Uct, entitled Dii Dnigtudtnug tbr 
fitUiMm iMiit, pp. 11-93. 
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' rights ’ of the individual, or the ‘ free play * of society, to the 
daims of the State. In reality it creates a gulf between the 
operation of a paralysed State and the d^k activities of 
vigorous and powerful paitiea which use the cover of individual 
rights and so^ liberty to pursue their own smister interests. 
Ndther the State nor the indmdual can flourish under these 
conditions. The State is threatened, or even captured, by dark 
and irresponsible powers : the individual is coerced by the 
drill and disdplme of the very forces which profess to be 
acting in his name. The result is a plurality cS irresponsible 
tyrannies, usurping the prerogatives d' the State and defeating 
the rights of the incUvidual.^ 

To dualism of this order, reduced to such desperate straits, 
Dr. Sdnmtt oppous the saving grace d£ trialism. Under the 
system of trialism the anarchical multitude of iirespoosible 
parties disappears. A sin^ party, eliminating the rest, 
assumes an open control. It establishes itself in the centre ; it 
becomes the bridge and the recondlei of State and People : 
a system of resolved trialism (one may almost say trinitarian- 
ism) taka the place of a system of unresolved dualism. The 
division between executive and legislature is ended by the 
unity of party spirit and the unity of common leadenbip : 
the gulf between law and pol^ics is filled by the moving of Ac 
party and the doctrina of the party (the doctrine of a common 
leadership and loyalty, and tire doctrine of the common 
inspiration of a common blood) into the gulf. The essence erf 
the new unity is thus a new system of party : a party con- 
ceived as an ‘ order ’ or an ' £lite to dntinguish it &om the 


> It would IbIk the wguiDoit too ^ «&ld to disensr, at tliii tfae jwfioe 
of Dr. Schmitt'a raalyiu of the worUng of the Womor Oomtitutioii, u It n hoe 
exprtaed. fiatitifju9tCDobKrTe^t,wliilehcapeabaf(tielibcntl*denu)cntic 
State of the niitetemth century, he is rttDy concerned only with one fonn of that 
State, the Gennan, and with tbatonlyasitmutidizi the twentieth cenhity, fitxn 
tgiS to 1933. (He himidf fematki, and ronarla very iuidy, that ' bd^ the 
fitfade of the dualistically intapreted liberal yttfain^last, the Gennan State, 
even in the liberal nineteenth century, lemaincA a ^te the anny and the 
official, and therefore a VimaltiatgSJtaat It is perhsn also pennisdUe to add 
that, so far as party was hypertrophied in the Gennan uberal-doiiocratic State (tf 
1016-39, tins was perhaps due to the h^xitznphy of the idea of the State, which 
uectoT and eaSKBereted partira. So insistent was the ubiqidtous ids of the 
State that even the party groups, feemed in the social area, tended to become 
States, and to employ the thrill and discipline of a State. In T-ngl«nH we tend to 
make the State ilaelf a sort cf dub, and to extend the methods of the dub into the 
mansgement of the State, In Germany, it may be sdd, there is a tendency tn 
make even a club mto a sort of State, and to atend the methods of the State mlo 
the managanent of clubs. 
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political panics of the old liberal State ; a party niikli * carries ' 
State and People, and which, while it recruits itself from all 
sections of the People, is in itself exclusive {or ‘ shut ’} and 
hierardiically led.' 

The party, so conceived and so oiganized, on the one hand 
' occupies the key positionE in the official organizatioii of the 
State and, on the other, * penetrates, in a corresponding 
manner the s'ocial-econoinic structure (with its professions and 
occupations] in whidi the People lives its daily life.* It consti- 
tutes the community typic^ of the twoid^ century — not 
only in National Socialist Germany, but also (if in a diOerent 
way) in Fhsdst Italy ; and not only in Gertoany and Italy, but 
also in Soviet Russia, where ‘ a trialistic system of State, 
party, and labour, has been attempted as the total expression 
of political and social reality new or triple community 

thus constituted by the nngle party is not only the typical fact 
of our times ; it also corresponds to the great traditions of 
political theory which were established by HiegeL.^ It is the 
synthess which Hegel sought ; and for all its trialism it is the 
peifect expression di unity. ' Distinct but not dirided, con- 
nected but not coagulated, the three great Sy>wbeds must run 
side by side, each according to its own internal law, but all in 
the unison of the political whole which is carried by the 
moyaaent of the p^ty 

Unity is thus the transcendent note behind the system of 
trialism, The unity of the community, expressed in and vindi- 
cated by the single party which carries the community in both 
of its manifestatiom (as a State and as a People], is the essential 
thing. This unity is prior to law. Before law can exist as an 
actual body of substantive rules (and not merely as a formal 
idea], the prior condition is a full assurance of political unity. 
Only on the bads of uacontested political dedans (proceed- 
ing fiom the single and uncontested party) can the actual 

I Sduuin, op. cic, p. IS- ' Had., M». iT, siMi. * Ibid., p. ij. 

* Itad., p. 13. Later, bewimr Dt. Sdmiitt uguti ‘ Hegel 

died ’ on w Jaauaty 1933, when toe Nationcu Sodeliit party came into power. 
Hegel had been cootent with a BranMutdof in which the annr and the officialj 
had taken upon themfetve* the duty ^‘<*>ryu)g ' the State. He had identified 
the biitoric iact of thu ^ of State with lu philouiphictd idea at a leahn of 
oly(ctivenaMn(p.sg}. m^waatTansoendedwheiiapartytookcioitSihouldcca 
the duty of ‘canying' the State — ami nut only the Stat^ but alao the People. 

■ Ibid., p, ja. I find it difficult to see the machine which h here suggested, 
Iha I have dm my hen to translate the pnigo literally. 
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development of substantive law begin to proceed.^ But law 
is not only ofiected by being made secondary to the cause of 
political unity ; secondary, therdbre, to the single party which 
expresses and vindicates that cause ; second^, in the last 
resort, to the single leadonhip which inspires and controls that 
party. It is also affected in another way. It loses any spedfic 
legislative organ of creation ; it loses any independent judicial 
organ of interpretation. The principle of leadetship, which is 
the essential expression of the cause of unity, abolishes any 
separation of executive and legislative powm, and vests the 
executive power with the initiative of all legislation.* In 
Gennany, as in Italy and in Russia, the same trialistic type of 
State involves the same consequence of the repuctiatiott of 
division of powers. The very judicature must be trained and 
tuned to unity ; and the man entrusted with the interpretation 
of the law of his community must be steeped in its particular 
spirit and penetrated by its particular doctrine.* Law is 
iJways the law of a particular community \ and its only true 
interpreter is he who is rooted and grounded in the reality of 
belonging to his people and his race;* ‘ Every political unity 
needs a consistent internal lo^c of its institutions and rules. 
It needs a unitary idea of form, which shapes every part of the 
public life without exception or intermission. In this sense 
there is no normal State which is not total 

§3. PARTrnfSlNGl.E-PAnTySTATSSA»DPAllTYntSTATESOFTHE 
PASUAMENTAttV TYPE 

The system of the single-party State, in the form in which 
it is described and defended by Dr. Schmitt, is a system com- 
mon to a number of countries. Russia, luily, and Germany 
are all agreed in acting through a single party, vriiich in turn 
acts upon both State and society, and bdds them together in 
a common allegiance to its principles and its control. But 
there are obvious differences between these countries, as well 

1 Schmitt, op. cit., p. 1^ It it tha a mutale tofubMilutc justkefer p^Ucal 
kidenbip(p.^) : kaaenlup coma fint, sod justice adjusu <0 itt prinacr. 

*Ihid, pp. ra, 35. > Ibid., p. 44. <lbid., p. 45. 

' Ibtd., ^33. Theconceptianaf thepmitionaf tbeChuichio the comniuiiily, 
iniueh Dr. MOmil is 1^ led to entenam, is simple. If s Church does not iu^ 
niie any tonlitarian clsiiOi it may ' find its pla« in the third sphere ’ — chat of 
the sodatecoioisic sliucture^-under the coe^ of the total elalm of the party 
and the party State. 
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as a fonnal agreement. Their agreement is largely negative. 
Hiey all reject the ideas and the institutions of parliamentary 
democracy — the idea of discussion, which presupposes the idea 
of ^deration ; the insdtutions (dependent on these ideas) of a 
party system wWch embraces more than a angle party, of an 
electorate which chooses between and among several parties, 
of a parliament which i$ composed of a number of parties, and 
of 3 government or cabinet which is successively constituted 
by different parties according to the electoral verdict and the 
parliamentary majority. They reject, again, the system of 
developed differendadon on which the ideas and imdtudom 
of parhamentary demoaacy are based. As they go back to 
an earlier heroic age, so they also go back to an earlier age 
of undifferentiated homogeneity, prior to the present stage of 
political evolution. They seek to obliterate or to transcend 
the distinction between State and society, seridng to fuse the 
two in the common life and the common inspiration of the 
single party. This is a return to the old Greek dty-State, in 
which State and community were still one and undivided : it 
is a return, from another point of view, to the thought of the 
sixteenth century, in which it was assumed, by a similar 
identification, that the people of a single ‘ region ' must be a 
single Church as well as a single State. And just as the dis- 
tinction between State and society, which is one of the con- 
quests of modem civilization, is thus obliterated or trans- 
cended, so the distinctions within the State, which have been 
gradually achieved in the process of human development, 
are similarly removed. The legislative and the executive 
power are blended in a practice, open or implicit, of total 
leadership : the law of the constitution, like the rest of law, is 
merged in the merger of the two poivers* ; and even the judge 
is drawn, like the legislature, in the train of the party and its 
chief. 

In negation, then, the single-party Stat« present a common 

I Russia, however, appears to (otm aa exception, ty virtue ot her (utwaulgatlon 
[aJone among single-party Stales) of a new coiutitutioti, in im6, which can only 
heainaidHl by a sperial majority of the legi^ure, and wU^ guarantea in one 
of ib chapcna (Chap. X) the bosk tights of cituens. Moreover, if we late the 
camutudon as oyeradve, and as beitig a ftet and not ozdy a itaientent, wc must 
admit that Russia has not only pitnnukated a sepaiatE law of the comtitiirion : 
she has atw emmdated, in that law, a wtinciioit oetween the le^Iative astd the 
exeniiive (under which the former is declated to be ' the lupieme otjau of State 
power and a distinction bstween the judicature and the other powers. 
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front to the States which follow the practice of parlismentary 
democracy. It is when they begin to affirm that they also 
begm to' diverge. We may connder their affiimatiom from 
two difreient points of view, Some of them turn on matters of 
method— on the formed position of the party in the State 
and the social system, or on the formal position the leader 
in the party. Others (and they are obviously the more impor- 
tant) turn on matters of end or aim— on the social elements 
dominant in the differeut single-party States, and the social 
and political objectives which the dificrent single parties 
accor^gly me thdr position of dominance to achieve. 

But before wc turn to the (tivcigent affirmations of the 
sii^le-party States, we may pause to consider the general 
problem of the relation between States of this type and States 
of the parliamentary type. It may be asked whether the part 
which is played by party in the two types of States is, after 
all, fundamentally difficrent. In States of the parliamentary 
type party may also be regarded as a conduit between society 
and the State. Ihe party system gathers, at one end, the 
different currents of soaal opinion into the definite and recog- 
nized channels of party ; and it then releases them, at the other 
end, to turn the wbe^ of the State, partly by providing and 
inspiring the party government which moves the wheels, and 
pa^y by providing and inspiring a party opporition which 
balances the government. In this sense States of the parlia- 
mentary type may also be called trialistic. They do not, afiter 
all, institute a dualism of State and society ; they provide a 
channel or conduit between them, which enables the one to 
act on the other and, more particulariy, enables sodetf to act 
on the State. States of the single-party type are only doing 
what States of the parliamentary type have already done 
before ; but they are doing it to a frir less extent and with a 
difference of degree which constitutes, after alt, a difference of 
kind. They begin by blocking up all the duumeb between 
State and society except one. The single channel thus left, 
just because it is tingle, becomes something more than a eban- 
nd. It becomes the fountain-head — the original and the only 
moving power. Instead of responding to sodal movement and 
receiving social impulses, it works back on sodety as a con- 
trolling force, which detennines what sodety shall be and what 
it shall say and do. Instead of carrying sodal impulses into 
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the State, it carries only itself— or, so far as it c^es any 
social impulse, it carries only the impulse which it has itself 
determined. It thus stands between State and society not as 
a mediator, but as a controller. The one channel holds the 
original and only waters of life, which flow down on either 
hand into State and society. Society becomes a stagnant 
unilbiinity, receiving waters which cannot drain away, and 
with no ori^al inward sprii^ in itself.^ The State becomes 
a single revolving wheel, without compensation or balance — 
a great mill-whed, turning in isolation, into which one water 
incessantly pours from a single ' lead 
There is ^us, when all b said, a difference of kind betvraen 
the single-party State and the State of the parliamentary 
type. The fact that there b party in both, and that, in both, 
party stands related to the State on one side and society on 
the other, does not obliterate the other and more important 
fact that party b a very difleient thing in the one from what 
it b in the other, and that it stands related to State and society 
in a very different way, In the one type of State the dbtinction 
between society and State remains (though they are kept in 
connection and interaction) : in the other the dbtinction 
between them b blurred or confused by the party, which 
dominates and controb them both alike, lb the one type there 
b a dbtinction within the State, not only in the farm of division 
between different powers of government, but abo in the form 
of compeasatm and balance betwem thn govenunent. party 
and the oppodtion party : in the other thb dbtinction, in 
both of its fbmis, b gone. In the one type toleration, discussion 
and compiunnse are involved by the fact of a varied society 
with many currents of opinion, all flowing freely through the 
various channeb provid^ by different parties, and aU acting 
within and upon the State into wtuch t^ flow ; in the other 
a compuborily uniform society, flowing perforce in a single 
channd, issues in a State whidi b equally uniform. 

‘Afca 

Of itagnant w^en ; altar, . . . pen, 

Firoide^ die hnoic wealth of lull and bower. 

Have fc^eited their andent , . . dowet 
Of wwnf bappineM. 

Ihe Hnea of Wordnvorth oocuned to me after I had written the wotdi 
‘ ilagnaot unifoiinity Pethapt I read too anich into tbem j but they have tx 
me adeep aignifienn^ 
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§4. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SINGLE'PARTIf STATES IN HATTERS OF 
METHOD : THE RELATION OF PARTY AND STATE^ AND THE 
FACTOR OF LEADERSHIP 

But there are also differences among the States of the 
sbgle>party type— differences both of method and of aim. 
The differences of method are less deep and less characteristic ; 
but they have their importance. There are differences, first 
of all, in regard to the relation of the single party to the social 
system. In Russia the ut^le party has entirely recast society, 
introducing an organization (exactly parallel with its own 
organization) of trade unions in the sphere of production, and 
cooperative societies in the sphere of consumption, which 
constitutes a society multiform in appearance if uniform in 
spirit.* In Italy the ringle party has stamped on Italian 
society — but stamped less deeply and pervasively — a form of 
corporativism which leaves it still largely what it was. In 
Germany the ungle party has been content, in the main, with 
introdudng its prindple of ‘ leader * and ‘ following ’ into the 
sodal order, turning the employer Into the adventurous 
leader and the employed into faithful foUowcn. But the 
difference between the attitudes of the different single parties 
to the sodal system is really more than a difference of method : 
it involves a difference of aim ; and it can only be properly 
conridcred in connection with mms. 

More purely a matter of method is the difference between 
the attitudes of the different single parties to the State. In 
Russia the Communist party, though it is mentioned in one 
of the sections of the constitution of 1 936 as the vanguard of the 
toilers and the leading nucleus of all their organizations, 
stands generally in the background. It Is not included in the 
constitution of the State as one of its formal elements : it has 
no formal rights : whatever it docs, it does is/arto, in virtue 
of the influence which it exercises, or through the presence of 
its individual members on the governing bodies of the State, 
but not in virtue of any dtjm power with which it is legally 

* It may be laid, ai it li tMd by the Webba, that the Ruaian eommunity ia more 
than tritie : it ia lextuiile. Beaidea the State aiid the partyi there are abo four 
fomu a sodexf — the ii™ compored of the tnile luUotu of w^e-eandiig pro- 
ducen employu by the State : the form compoted of unjoss of agricultural 
owner-produeeis j the form cumpoaed of unioiu of industrial ovnur-producen ; 
and the fonn compoKd ofoo-oeemtivetadetia ofeonniracn. In cRect, however, 
the four fonna of aodety (whldi ii purely and tally tauunit lociety) are only 
different apreHiOM of a ringle unifom icheiiie. 
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vested. In Italy the position is difierent. The party is formally 
recognized by law, and vested with formal powers by law. 
Its Grand Council, from 1928 to 1938, had the legal right of 
presenting the whole list of parliamentary candidates for 
approbation to the whole of the national electorate ; and 
since 1938 its National Council (a different body) has been 
legally included as part of the new Chamber df Fasd and 
Corporations. More important, the Grand Council has also 
the legal right of offering advice on all questions of a consti- 
tutional character.^ In Germany the National Socialist party 
is perhaps more formally connected \rith ±e State than the 
Russian Communist party, but it is certainly less formally 
connected with it than the Italian Fascist party. It is secured a 
legal monopoly by a law of July 1933, prohibiting the formation 
of other parties ; under a law of December 1933, for securing 
the unity of the party and the State, it is vested with the posi- 
tion of a corporate public-law body (analogous, for example, to 
our English municipal corporations} ; and by the same W 
the deputy of the party leader, and the chief of staff of the 
party militia, are made ex o^ido membcis of the Government. 
On the whole, however, the National Socialist party in Ger- 
many, like the Communist party m Russia, acts de facto rather 
than de jm : it is a permeating ioduenoe in the State rather 
than a formal organ of the State. Origmally, perhaps, it was 
less powerful than the Russian tingle party, in that it had to 
reckon with an old and surviving army tradition and with 
the old and surviving tradition of the German civil service ; 
but even before 1939 the Army had been brought into line 
with the party, and a Civil Serviee Act cf 1937 had already 
given the party a large measure of control over recruitment 
of the civil service.® 

Another difference of method between the different States 
of the single-party type turns on the petition of the party 
leader, and on the importance assigned to the factor of l^er- 

> Under a stalote of rgid (on the coiutitudon and attributes of the Grand 
Council) the advice of the Gctiid Council is formally necessary for any ooiutitu* 
donal law, along with the approval of the Senate and Deputies •, and a law of 
30 December 1930 accordingly enacted a new form for the promulgation of any 
such law, whkh records the advice of the Council (and the approval of the 
Parliament) before proceeding to the Royal umedon. 

* We may aho arid that under a law of January 1934, for the otdQtizig of 
nadonal labour, the heail of the National Soaalist oelL in any induitiial enterprisB 
has the legal right to join with the ' leader ’ of the oitapnse (the employEr) in 
drawing up the list of (he memben of (he Works Goundl (Hrinmsrai), 
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ship in the constitution of the party and thereby in the con- 
stitution of the State. In Gennany the (actor of leadei^ip b 
so prominent that it may almost be called the core not only 
of the constitution of paity^ but also of its doctrine. 
Radalbm> or the doctrine of the necessary identity of the 
coimnunity in kind and * blood’, b indeed another essential 
doctrine but in some presentations of the party belief and 
practice it b evident that radalbm b regarded as a conse- 
quence and corollary of leadership. In Dr. Schmitt’s view, for 
example, the primary idea b that of ‘ die uomediate &ct and 
real presence ’ of leadership ; and it b on the basb of ttus 
idea that there ensues the fuither idea of racial unity, or 
identity of kind, uidtiiig the body of followers both to one 
another and to tbdr leader, and thus providing the leader 
vdth the homogeneous and loyal following which he essentially 
requbes.* But whether or no wc assign a position of logical 
priority U> the idea of leadership, it b evident that the foct of 
Icadcrslnp b the priioary foct in the National Socialbt party 
and the National Socialist State. ‘ Leader ‘ b the essential 
title of the head of the State : leadersliip runs through the 
constitution the party, the constitution ^ the State, the 
constitution of economic sodety. 

The (actor of leaderslup b less overtly present in Fascist 
Italy. It b there ; it appears on the very walls, where the word 
' Ducc ’ b ubiquitous ; the leader of the party b the * head of 
the government and the head of the government dominates 
every power and every spbae of the action of the State. But 
IcadcT^p here b more ^ a fact than a doctrine ; and while 
party b more formally inscribed in the Italian State than it u 
in the German, the principle of leadership b less formally 
inscribed as the central and permeating principle of the whole 
community than it b in Gennany. In the State there b still 
a King as well as a Duce ; and in economic society the general 
principle b that of corporativbm (in the-sense of a conjunction 
of employers and em^oyed in each branch or category of 
3)roduction) rather thw that of leadership. 

In Rustia the prindple of leadership b even less formally 
imeribed than in Italy. Thb b not to say that leadership b 
not actually present and active. The memory of autocracy b 
a long memory in Rustia. But the modem autocrat of all the 

I I>r. Sdunitt, op. ciL, p. 4s. 
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Rusuas goes by the simple title of secretaiy of the party' ; and 
the insdtutions of the State present a plethora of o^er authori- 
ties. There is the elected Supreme Council \ there is the 
Presidium which it elects in turn from its members ; there 
is also the Council of People’s Gommissan, which the Supreme 
Council equally ‘ foniu by its choice Among these authorities 
the Supreme Council is defined as ‘ the supieme organ of State 
power ’ ; but over and above the Suprone Council, which is 
only an ‘ organ:’ or agent of power, there stand the soviets 
of workers’ deputies, to which the essence of power itself 
is formally and fi^Qy ascribed. In the Russian State there 
is thus a large apparatus of political authorities, professing a 
democratic diaracter or origin, which surrounds the hidden 
leader ; and Russian society, in its trade unions and other 
unions of producers, and in its co-operative societies of con- 
sumers, presents (or professes to present) a similar apparatus 
of democratic social authorities. We may add that the Com- 
munist party itself, in its own internal constitution, is similarly 
constituted : it is built up from below by election, and presents 
(or professes to present) its own apparatus of democratic 
party authorities, paialld to the sinulv political and sodal 
authorities. 

Form and fact often differ in the actual workup of political 
and social systems. The problem of Russia is the problem of 
discovering the facts of p^tical and social Srtetm behind the 
forms of political and social ticcficn. There can be no doubt 
(it is franUy admitted, and indeed asserted, by its own mem- 
bers) that the direction, or ’ directives of the party detennine 
the action which is actually taken in the institudoas of the 
State and the parallel institutions of sodety. But though the 
directives of the party determine the acdoo of the political and 
social authorities, a doubt may still be raised whether the 
direction of the secretary dctenninca die directives of the 
party, and whetha a single central leadership is an essential 
fector of die nature and acdon of the party.* Remembering 

1 Mbk cMctly, be is Ute Senctuy of the Cmtzal OgmmiUee of tbe pu^ (a 
body aTaaaw M meza^) ; aiidbeuaboalesi^inemberoflbe fz^tlniim, 
a icanding sub-caminiitn U the Ceobol Qommittee which is the inner core of 
ill activity. (Sy a laocnt dwelopmeot the Secietazy is now also IVemier.) 

* See the Webbs, Sniit ComqaniiR, Vol 1 , pp. 4^1-401 where dus doiibt is 
discussed. Repudiating the idea that the Secretary 11 a dictator, they describe 
him as * a natioDal leader . . . penutently boosted . . . generally adnuied . . ' 
and irresnonble agaiut wbr. 
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the ddficatioa of the dead Lenin, and the cult of his living 
successor, we may resolve the doubt in the affirmative. But 
the fact remains that the actuality of Icadcnhip, and even 
the actual cult of the actual leader for the time being, are 
something iBfierent &om the vindicadon of the ‘leader 
principle * as the pivot of the general life of the community. 
They are pragmatic facts rather than moving and stining 
theories. 

§5. AOKEEMEim AND DIFmENCES B£TW£EN StNCLa-PARTY 
STATES IN HATTBltS OF SUBSTANCE ; COMUON CULTIVATION OF 
YOUTH ; COUUON itELEASE OF A NATIONAL TREND ; VARIETIES 
OF SOCIAL BASIS 

From differences of method we may turn to differences of 
substance — differences in the ends or aims pursued by the 
different singie-party States. The ends or aims of a party 
determine the character and the class of the adherents whom 
it recruits ; but it is also true;, conveisely, that the character 
and the class of the adherents whom it seeks to recruit affect 
the objects and the progranune of a party. In any case our 
view the ends and aims of the great single parties may be 
more concrete, and uioie living, if we start from the human 
material on which they draw, and which they seek to attract. 
A number of fimtors would appear to be operadve in deter- 
mining the recruitment of these panics. One is the &ctor of 
age, or the nature of the age-group and the character of the 
generadon to which appeal is made;. Another is the factor of 
class, or the nature of the social group and the character of the 
economic aspiradons which pardes seek to enlist. A third 
factor, which is concerned not with cross-sections of age or 
class, but with the long continuous line of national develop- 
ment, is the factor of the national trend and the dominant 
nadonal longing. The party which can discover and release 
this trend is at once on the way to become the single party of 
the nadon. An age-group or a social group may be paidcularly 
powerful ; but it is always confronted by other age-groups or 
other social groups. A party which not only appeals to some 
age-group or some social group, but also discovers and releases 
a nation^ trend or longing, will soon find itself, or make itself, 
unhampered by rivalry. 

In the matter of age and the generations the different new 
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smgle parties arc not divided. They all began in revolution ; 
and the appeal of revolution is always an appeal to youth. 
Whether we regard the ardoun of revolution, or whether vre 
regard its material basis (the capture of power and position 
from the clinging hands of their old possessors}, we come to the 
same result. The old possessors of power may be attacked on 
many counts : th^ may be denounced as unpatriotic or 
unprogressive, as Jewish or capitalisdc, as selfish place-hunters or 
secret traitors ; but it is always one of the counts, even if it 
is a hidden count, that they simply block the path of the new 
and rising generation. All the new single parties— and not 
least the National Socialist party— have cleared the way for 
youth.* One of their striking features, when once they have 
established their power, is the organized provirion which they 
proceed to make for the enlisting youth. In Italy the 
juvenile auailiaries of the Fascist party run four deep, from 
the Young Fascists and the Avanguaidisti down to the Balilla 
and Fre-Balilla ; in Russia (where the Oommunists themselves 
number at most three millions) there are five millions of young 
Coiruomols, and six millions of youngs Pioneers and still 
younger ‘ Little Octobrists * : in Gennany the Hitler youth, 
if less graded and differentiated, is a similar ally of the 
National Socialist party. 

No doubt the appeal to youth, in this form, is the natural 
policy of a single party, necessarily compelled to make pro- 
vision fi>r the perpetuation of iCsdf in the unique position 
which it has achieved. The dosed party, not open to every 
applicant, must train and test the young who, in their day, 
be candidates &r admisrion. Nor can the single party, 
by its very nature, leave the youi^ untutored and undiilled, 
exposed to educational influences which might imbue them 
with alien ideas and a foreign tradition. If it is to perpetuate 
its regime, it must not only isolate its adult opponents in a sort 
of sanitary detention (as the medieval Church sought to 
isolate heretics] : it must also indoctrinate the fiuid mind of 
the adolescent with its own ordrodoxy. Alike in the interests 
of its own recruitment and in the interest of the consolidation 

> Gmaittt an! JugaJ may almon be aaid to be lEef.wanli in Italy and 
Genuny. But we mint abo tale into account the Cselins of natioiiBl r^uyena- 
tioo. It ii the whole nation, ai one body, apart Bom its ntemben or a aectioti of 
its memben, which is, or ratlin thiolu it^, young. It is a body of trfaiis it la 
Julrii, as the French IB19 in 1792. 
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of the regime which it has established, it must bend youth 
to itself and its needs. 

But in bending youth to itself, it is also bending itself to 
youth. Springing an and revolt of youth, it devotes 
a large measure of its attention to youth. It seeks to satisfy 
their aspirations, their heroic longings, and their material 
desires ^ career and advancement. If the long competition 
of democracies— the slow selecdve influence of protracted 
debate, both within the parties and between the parties — 
often tends to leave leadership with older statesmen, the 
sin^e-party State (at any rate apart &om its leader) is more 
ready to renew its youth. It sheds its elder statesmen even 
before they have bc^e elderly. Perhaps the interest of the 
leader lea^ him to prefer younger and newer colleagues less 
Bkely to rival his prestige. But apart &om any such possible 
interest there is always a looking to youth and a tendency to 
bid for the support fJi the coining generation. In a state of 
multiple parties each party naturally seeb to attract the vote 
of the neutrals, and the neutrals are generally men and women 
of middle years, who have lost youthful ardours and allegiances. 
In the sin^party State there are no neutrals ; and foe vote 
and support wfaidi are naturally sought are those of the one 
residm^ factor— the young.^ 

Hie foctor of age, however, hardly serves to differentiate 
the various forms of the single party and the ringloparty 
States. It may be more pronounced in one than another ; but 
it distinguishes them all, if in different degrees, from States of 
foe multi'party and parliamentary type. It gives them all an 
impetus towank rapid action. ; toward^ a new-planned foture ; 
toward the cult of a new heroic age and its new herew virtues ; 
towards foe passionate asseverance of some doctrine, ^ipre- 
hended with foe ardour and the insistency of youth. Far more 
important, when wc come to the differences of the single 
parties, is the factor of social class — the nature of the sex^ 
group whidi forms the nucleus of foe party, and the char- 
acter of foe social aspirations which inspire its policy, 

We need not be bdievets in the doctrine of class war, or in 
the philosophy of economic determinism uhich is associated 

1 Itie psMiac of time hv abeadjr produced, in Ruaii, e new geneniion 
hai hww aodiiiM but OwnBUimnn lad the teaclung of Communiigt. If time 
should operate siimlariy in other liajlefarty States, the factor of age may operate 
IcM. But under the naditiaiBofthesinglefarty State it will afwayi be thoe. 
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vrith it, if wc recognize the importance of this fector. But we 
have equally to recognize that it is only one factor among 
others, with which it is so curiously intertwined that we shall 
find it difficult or even impossible to disengage it for separate 
study. We can hardly measure it, the^re, in itself, or 
csdinate its specific and particular influence. The factor of 
sodal dass will be intertwined, for example, with what may 
be called the political [or periiaps better the national) factor^ 
widi a desire for some greater measure of internal unification, 
or for some greater share of external prestige and position ; 
and though this desire may be particularly conscious of itself 
in a particular dass, and be pa^ularly expressed by a par- 
ticular party connected with class, it will also be generally 
present in the general feeling of all classes. Here dass runs 
into the nation, and the nation runs back into class ; and 
here, too, we touch that third factor— the factor, as it was 
previously termed, of the national trend and the dominant 
national longing— which, like the factor of sodal dass widi 
which it is intertwined, can never be treated in entire separa- 
tion because it is never entirely separate. A national trend 
and longing obviously lies behind both the Fascist and the 
National Statist movement ; and if it is less obvious in the 
background of the Russian Communist movement, It may still 
be said that the Russian desire for leadenh^ of a general 
crusade of all workers is only a new form that old and 
general national desire which once made Russia the general 
champion of all the Orthodox Churches. 

Another reflection, which goes even deeper, may also be 
added. Just as the factor of social dass is intertwined with 
the political &ctor of the national trend, so it is also intc^ 
twin^ with the intellectual ffictor of iatcnational thought. 
In other words, the idea of dass and the existence of dass 
consciousness tend to he dosely connected with the general 
movement of thought and ideas on that international plane on 
which tiioughts and ideas naturally move. It is difficult, 
example, to disenga^ the factor cf general and international 
Marxist thought from the factor td* social dass in any con- 
rideiation oS Rusia. It may be said, of course, that h^raism 
would never have been accepted in Russia if there had not 
been a proletarian dass whidr turned to Marxism, But it may 
also be smil, and that not in a paradox, that tiicre would never 
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have been a proletarian class in Russia— a class conscious of 
itself, and ready to form a party (and eventually a State) out 
of itself— unless Marxist thoughts had turned to Russia, 
diffused itself in Russia, and created a self-conscious prole- 
tariat in Russia by virtue of its diffusion.* If social class can 
issue in thought appropriate to itself^ it is also true that thought 
can issue in social class, and may create the consciousness and 
active operation of class. In the tangled skein of human 
affairs there is no first origin of everything dse ; and as we 
pick at the knot we are driven to c<mfess that it is ded of a 
number of strings. 

§ 6. THE SOCIAL INTERFRETATION OF THE 8IH0LE-FAKTY SYSmf, 
AND THE LUm OF SUCH INTESFSETA370N 

But the factor social class, even if it is tangled with national 
and international factors, is none the less a factor of the first 
order of importance. There was a period — a period which 
lasted, at any rate in form, down to 1914— in which old 
dynastic States appeared to determine the destinies of Central 
and Eastern Europe, alike in Germany, in Russia, and in 
Austria-Hungary. The monarch, with ^ army and his staff 
of civilian officii, seemed to stand above the play of society ; 
to recondle and to harmonize its confiedng elements ; to 
impose the order of his peace. This was the theory of Hegd ; 
and &ct3 could be bdd to warrant the Aeory. it Js true that, 
from 184B onwards, parliamentary institutions began to appear 
in the dynastic states ; it is true again that, under the shelter 
of those institutions, parties also began to appear— some based 
on a social interest, some on a religious b^is, and some on 
political ideas of national minorities and thdr proper rights. 
The dynastic States thus seemed to acquire two centres of 
gravity— the dynasty itself, with its army and its ofSciab ; and 
the parliament with its parties. But the dynastic centre (in the 
broad sense in which it included the army and the civilian 
officials as well as the monarch himself] remained the real 
centre, determining the nature of sodal coherion, and mani- 
pulating parliament and parties to suit its purposes. The war 

* It may be urged in replftliat Mux waihinuelf the product «nd the ine^t&fale 
voice of a aoda] dau atm a social interest. But even if it Im that the 

thoi^bt of Mux was produced by the tods] cimditians of Western Europe, it 
itill remain true that mi thought was one (/ the facton whidi helped to pMuce 
the idea of dau and the embezKe of daasHniudousnea in Ruoia. 
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then brou^t the dynastic States, as allies or as enemies, into 
contact with the democratic States of Western Europe. The 
dynastic States collapsed. It was the natural, but it was also 
die illogical, expectation of the victors that the dynastic States 
would be succeeded by parliamentary States in the image of 
themselves — States in which the conflictir^ elements of society 
would attain a voluntary adjustment by the parliamentary 
method of discussion and compromise. What the dynastic 
States had done fiom above, and as it were transcendeotally, 
would now be done firom below, by the immanent power of a 
national sodety homogeneous enough to reconcile for itself its 
conflicting elements, and sufliiciendy skilled to do so thioi^h 
the organs and by the methods of parliamentary government. 

This was a large and, as we now know, an unwarranted 
expectation, What actually happened was something difierent. 
The linchpin had gone j and in its absence society, which it 
had held together in some sort of system, lell apart into its 
different elements. There was not sufficient homogeneity to 
attain any voluntary adjustment ; and pariiaments, which 
might have been the organs of such an adjustment if homo- 
gendty had only been present, were set an impossible task. 
The vacuum created by die disappearance of the dynastic 
State was not and could not be tilled by a parliamentary State : 
it remained a vacuum. The parties whi^ had existed in the 
old dynastic States were not used to the practice active 
co-operation in working a parliamentary system. Never 
enjoying real power or genuine lesponsil^ty] which always 
sobm and moderates, they had been used to hot conflicts with 
one another, varied by the manipulations and manoeuvres of 
a govcmii^ authority which stowl above than all, but was 
re^y to enlist and use now one and now another of them for 
its own purposes. When the governing authority was removed, 
they stood face to tiice, with no habit of co-operation among 
themselves, and with no higher authority now present to draw 
or force them into co-operation with itselti In these conditions 
national heterogeneity and an acute division of parties were 
the dominant fficts ; and either accentuated the other. A 
distracted society, whirii had lost its old centre, made parties 
still more divided ; divided parties, destitute even of the unity 
once provided for them, by the action of the old governing 
authority, made society stilt more heterogeneous. Social 
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classes and sodal interests had a dear field ; and the only 
way in which a system of social cohesion could be achieved 
was cither a return to the old dynastic State, or a movement 
forward in the direction of a single party, sustained by a 
dominant class, vdiich would end the cladi by its victory. The 
third way— the way of the sovereignty of pariiameot, and of 
the cooperation of parties in working a parliamentary syston 
—was Uockei 

In Germany the vacuum (filled, but filled in vmn, by the 
Wdmar Constitution) lasted fiom the end of igi8 to the 
be^nning of 1933. In Rusua the vacuum was of brief dura- 
tion : the collapse of the dynastic State was followed, after 
some few months of parliamentarianism, by the raind triumph 
of a single party sustained by a single dominant dass. In ihe 
old Austrian Empire the dynastic State not only collapsed, but 
also dissolved. In some parts into which it dissolved (such as 
Czechodovalda} the sense of a new-found nadonality— at any 
rate among the Czechs— was strong enough to keep the new 
State together, and to pve it, until it was overpowered by 
otemal force, the homogeneity which could serve as the basis 
of parliamentary insdtutioDs and the parliamentary method of 
discussion. In others (such as Austria) parliamentary institu- 
tioDS were tried, but in the absence of social cohesion foiled, 
and were replaced by a modified and moderate form of the 
system of a single party. Poland, constituted foom fiagments 
of all the three dynastic Emjures, first tried, and then, under 
PUsudsIdf gradu^y shed, a parliamcntaiy system ; and in 
the even^ on the eve and under the shadow of war, a virtual 
system of the sin^e party had already begun to emerge. 

Italy followed a line of devebpment peculiar to ho^. She 
had not been the home of a dynastic State : there had been 
no collapse : a system of parliamentary imtitutioiu had been 
working since the Statato of 1646, and was still in aedve 
existence when the dynastic systems crashed. It bad weathered 
the task of war ; it had weathered, though more precariously, 
the task of making peace, but only on terms which failed to 
satisfy the national sense of sacrifice and the national desire for 
prestige. The genaal considerations which apply to the great 
States o[ Central and Eastern Europe do not apply to Italy. 
Here a parliamentary State, with a history at as long as 
that of the Third French Rq>ublic, converted itself during the 
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yean between 1919 and igaa into a Slate of the single-party 
type. The factor of social class, was, no doubt, operative in 
pi^udng the change. The system of parliamentary govern- 
ment, never strong, and never deeply rooted, was confronted 
by new claims and new movements of the wocldng classes. 
Tley were movements with which it is possible that it mi^t 
have dealt successfully, if the new and ridng party of the Fasebts 
had agreed either to co-operate with the government or to 
oppose the goveniment on the lines of parliamentary oppou- 
don. It did not agree. The very fret that it did not agree, and 
that it preferred and was alloMred to uke the line of sectary 
acdon ^ the use of its armed squadrons, proves of itself that 
independent social factors were emerging, and that the old 
parliamentary State, if it had not coUajKcd, was collapsing. 
Fascbm was both a cause and a symptom of that collapse. 
Whether it was provoked by the new and threatening move- 
ments of die working classes, or whether it was in itself no more 
than one of those movements, which rapidly swui^ to the 
other side in the course of its e^udon, it attested the dissolu- 
don of the old form of State, and it showed that control wiu 
passing into the hands of independent social combinations, 
destin^ to struggle with one anodier until one of them became 
the victor. 

The struggle proved to be brief; but it was only brief 
became the Fascist party depmded on something besides the 
support of a social class or an alliance of social classes. It 
enlisted and it expressed a political trend and a national 
longing ; it drew the support of all who believed that a more 
united and a greater Iddy mattered more than anything else. 
The period in which it transcended, or professed to transcend, 
a policy of reliance on any sodal class was the period in which 
it marched to victory. When after its victory it began to take 
stock, and to construct a philosophy of ends and aims, its 
philosophy began with the assertion of national unity and 
nation^ prestige, anti it proceeded, on that baus, to the 
assertion of an ideal of corporativism which mmed at linking 
together both employees aid employers under the aegb and 
the direction of a highly national State. It may be argued, 
therefore, that the rise of Fascism, though it began in social 
struggles and the clash of social factors, was in the last resort, 
and in the wain, due to ipedfically political factors. One 
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form of State yiw substituted for another, duriiig a soda! 
crisis which m^ht otherwise have beea readily surmofunted, 
because the old form bad failed to satisfy a national detirc 
which the new form promised to fulfil. 

We may thus condude that the development of Italy, though 
it shows some stmilarities to that of Central and Eastern 
Europe, was in its essence different. There had not been a 
dissolution of a dynastic regime, followed by a parliamentary 
rdgime which felled, for want of the necessary tonper, to hold 
society together on a new basis of mutual sdf-aaommodation, 
and was therefore forced to yield to the domination of a single 
party. There had been a long, if never very strong, regime of 
parliamentary government, which, confronted by a period of 
social difficulties, proved inadequate to deal with them because 
they were competed by political difficulties arising fiom 
injured national pride and unsatisfied national desire. The 
party which exprossed this pride and this desire triumphed 
and in its triumph it gected the i^me of parliamentary 
government, not so much because it had foiled to hold society 
together, as because it had ^ed to cany the long process cd 
the natiomd risoTgiaunto to the expected goal. True, the new 
party soon developed, and sought to realize, a new doctrine 
of soed^ cohesion. But it is also true that the new doctrine has 
some of the marks of an afte^tho^^t ; and in any case the 
goal of pohtical unity and political expansion has determined 
the essential action of Italian Fascism. 

But if a distinctioQQ may thus be drawn between the develop- 
ment of Italy and that of Central and Eastern Europe, there is 
still a dose parallel between them'— and more espedally 
between the development of Germany and that of Italy, In 
Germany, too, the political factor, from the end of 1918 
onwards, was indissolubly mixed with the social. Whatever 
the new ^tem of parliamentary govcminent might have 
adueved if it had been confront^ only by sodal problems 
[and the odds were perhaps against it even on that assumption), 
the foct remains that it was also confronted, from the very first, 
by the political problems of injured national pride and unsatis- 
fied national desire. The National Socialist party has always 
been national as well as sodal. Perhaps the only distinction 
that can safely be drawn between Germany and Italy is that 
in Germany the social difficulties, even if they were mixed 
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with political problems, were graver than they were in Italy. 
In Germany a new and untried system of parliamentarianism, 
succeeding to an older and diilerent system under the danger- 
ous auspices of defeat, bad to deal with a society dislocated 
by a sudden change affecting all its range and the whole of 
its nature. If, under these conditions, there was social 
turmrnl, and if, out of that turmdl, a sodal combination 
emerged which sought to impose its will on society as a new 
form of peace, the upheaval was not surprising, even if it was 
aided and hastened by other than social factors. Still less 
need we be surprised by the upheaval of a new soda! class in 
Russian society, which had been still more dislocated by the 
fall of the old dynastic State, and had even less chance to give 
any trial to the parliamentary State. If the key of social inter- 
pretation cannot unbek all the secrets of the grqwth of Italian 
Fascism, it is more powerful in explaining the similar — and yet 
diSierent— developments which have tajken place outside Itdy. 

But it is nowhere the only key ; and though we must allow 
that the factor of social class has played a leading part in 
creating the system of the single party, we must also allow that 
this part has been played on a peculiar scene, that it has been 
played in combination with other acton, and that the actor who 
played the leading part has not always revealed his features 
clearly. The scene has been peculiar, because social forces and 
interests have been firce to act in a political vacuum caused by 
the cra^ of old dynasties or the atrophy of an old parliament. 
There has been a combination of actors, because the action of 
social class has been mixed with the action partly of national 
trends and partly (at any rate so Ear as Rusria b concerned) of 
intematioQ^ ideas. The features of the social class which has 
played the part have not always been dearly revealed, .partly 
because, in all countries and at all tunes, the oudines of sodsit 
dass are never clear-cut or definite, and pardy because, in 
the particular countries and times concerned, the outlines of 
dass have been more than usually blurred by dbturbances and 
dislocatioDs. (In Germany, for example, the effects of deflation 
and general unrest were slmwn, during the yean immediatdy 
succeeding the end of the last war, in a rising and sinking cf 
social position which confused the whole system of classes.) 
It b difficult, therefore, to describe prmsdy the social signi- 
ficanoe and ffie class tmsb of the systems of the single party. 
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But the difficulty of description will not excuse us &om 
recognizing the existence of such significance and such a basis. 

In each of the countries concerned the cmeigencc of a ringle 
party represents, to a laige degree, the uprising and triumph of 
a social class or combination of dassea. l^t is a feature 
common to all. But the class or coml^tion of classes emerg- 
ing varies from country to country ; and to discover the 
essence of each case we must discover the particular nature of 
the emergent class or combioadon of closes. We are thus 
confronted by the simple question : ' So far as a social class 
has captured the government and annexed the State, by the 
formation and the victory of a single party, what has been the 
nature of that class in each of the three main single-party 
States ? * Some answer will be §^ven to that question in the 
following chapters ; but a sununaiy indication of its lines may 
serve to condude the present stage of the argument, and to 
prepare the way for its future course. 

In R.usria the emergent dass— oripnally a small minority 
class, which dien proceeded to make its^ first a majority 
and eventually the \riioIe— was the industrial urban pro- 
letariat. In Germany no simple answer will meet the case. 
But it may he said ffiat the National Socialist party, while 
claiming to be a party of the workers, drew its origin mainly 
from the ranks of the lower middle class in town and country ; 
that it was swollen, as it grew, by the adherence of wealthy 
elements in industry and cotmmEice ; and that it eventually 
became the vehicle or (as the Germans say) the ' bearer ' of a 
national trend of Folk-memory and Folk-pride which proved 
itself to be stroEger than class or the sentizncDt of dm In 
Italy too no rimple answer is possible. But here again it may 
be said that the Fascist party, while it too daimed la its in&ncy 
to be a party of labour, siintlariy drew its cuigm mainly from 
the ranb of a middle class which was finghtened by the prospect 
of loss of social position ; that it similarly became, in its growth, 
a party of wealthier elements ; and that it also became, above 
everything else, a party which served as the vehide or bearer 
of a national trend towards nnification and a national desire 
for expansion. Both Germany and Italy thus illustrate the 
mixture or intertwining of factors which we have already had 
reason to notice. But in both the origin was the eruption of 
the middle class, and especially, per^ps, the lower middle 
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das (alanned, but yet ambitioiis ; bourgeois iu its senti- 
ment, but yet pro&ssing to be and-bouigeois and even revolu- 
tionary in the new culture which it sought to establish) ; and 
this or^al eruption has continued to leave its ma]^. The 
new Russia, whatever dse it may be or become, can hardly 
be called middle-class. The new Germany and the new Italy, 
whatever the glories of blood and State &ey seek to achieve, 
retain that character. 

The old aiistoaacy, now banished from the scene in so 
many countries, had its signal defects. But it had also its 
merits — a cosmopolitan sense ; a feeling for the values of 
litciatuie and art, and even for the truths of pure science 
a capadty (at its best) for unselfish public service. The eruption 
of the mid^ dass in Germany ^ Italy has left a legacy of 
what may be called a middle-class temper : an instinct for 
getting on and malting a career ; a tendency towards con- 
formity to type ; a passion for security rather than liberty. 
It is true that the middle dass has ceme undo: tiic infiucnce 
of a national trend and become the bearer of an ardent 
nationalism ; but it is also true that this nationalism, if in one 
sense more powerful than its bearer, has In another sense been 
subjected to the character and colour of the dass by which it 
is borne. It has become less of a cherished ideal and more of 
an imposed convention. Revolutionary and anti-bourgeois in 
its own conception, the new Hitt is none the less resolved to 
be, and to force others to be, respectable— respectable, indeed, 
* fiom a national point of view but still respectable. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE OF RUSSIAN SOVIET 
COMMUNISM 

§ I. THE SINGLE PARTY IN RUSSIA ; ITS SOCIAL BASIS AND ITS 
NATIONAL TREND 

T he paradox of the victory of the single party in Russia, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, lies in the fact— or 
seems, at first sight, to lie in the fact— that the victorious 
party ivas a minoiicy party, resting on a social class which was 
a small mmority of the population. It was the party of the 
industrial proletariat ; and the industrial prolctaiiat, in 
1917, was a thing of recent growth, cantoned in rare urban 
oases among the vast and uniform e^qianse of the Russian 
peasantry. Thetriumphofthissectkm—orrather.ofthe intellec- 
tuals who led it, inspired it, and (we may evMi say) made it, in 
the sense of turning it into a self-conscious and active body — 
cannot but appear a marvel. It was not a marvel— in Russia. 

Russia bad been governed, down to 1914, on the lines of a 
dynastic State, by an old autocracy. That autocracy was in 
effect a bureaucracy, and a bureaucracy largely recruited from 
foreign or immigrant elements, mainly German, but in any 
case separate ±e old Rusdan stock. Parliamentary 
institutions had been added, as they had been added in other 
dynasdc States, but they had been added at a later date than 
elsewhere. The Russian Duma, establisbed in 1905, had first 
met in 1906. It was not to be the seed-bed of a new Russia ,' 
nor were parliamentary ideas, carried across by the winds of 
thought from the West, destined to germinate in Eastern 
Europe. When the old autocracy fell in 1917, it carried with 
it the parliamentary institutions which it had soughj; to create 
and to associate with its own working. Native Russia, thrown 
on itself and turnii^ away both firam an immigrant adminis- 
tration and from Western parliamentarianism, had one native 
element on which it would depend. Hiis was its own industrial 
proletariat, with unions which had already been conducting 
strikes at tiie end of the nineteenth century, and with leaders 
who had already elaborated a doctrine by the bcgimiing of the 
twentieth.' Neither autocracy nor parliamentarianism had 

* Strika were already active, under the ^idance of Lenin and atben,iii 1895. 
Marxian doctrine braw to be actively operative about the aame tune ; and 
Lcnln'i mmority (or Mihevik) pngramme triumphed at the second congress of 
the &odal UemocrBiic Party in ipog. 
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any native root : the new class, even if Its leaden borrowed 
the foreign doctrine of Marxianism, was itself indigenous i and 
even lie borrowed doctrine, as it was gradually interpreted 
and developed, assumed an indigenous form. The least indus- 
trial of European countries dius found its core in its industrial 
population ; and in the general dislocation this was the social 
element which emerged, organized itself as a smgle party, and, 
as a single party, proceeded to organize the whole community 
on the basis of its own social aspirations. 

We have thus the paradox of the triumph of a minority over 
the majority-^ a small industrial and urban class over the 
general mass of a country predominantiy agricultural and 
rural. But the paradox is less paradoxical than it seems. There 
was no other factor which could possibly provide a new 
scheme for Russian sodety when the Formal and mechanical 
scheme of the old autocracy had disappeared. Voluntary 
accommodation, on the lines of parliam^taiy discussion and 
compromise, was impossible. The factors to be accommodated 
were too disparate, ^ too little acquainted with one another ; 
parliamentarianism was too recent, and too much of the 
nature of a stucco insecurely attached to the crumbling walls 
of autocracy ; the parliamentary tradition, $0 far as any 
existed, was carried only by the ealighteiied members of the 
landed gdntry and the profcsrional classes. An imposed scheme, 
proceeding fixtm the one sodal element which, entrenched in 
the urban centres, could gather itself together and collect and 
enforce its ideas, was itself imposed by the necessities of the 
situation. Whatever we may think of the objectives of the 
scheme imposed, or of the methods (and they too count) fay 
which it h^ been imposed, we cannot but adnut that some 
scheme had to be imposed, and that the industrial proletariate 
was, dt facto, in the best position to impose a scheme. 

There was thus a conjuncture in Russia in and after 1917 — 
a conjuncture which united the emergence of a dominant 
social class [the industrial proletariat} with the triumph of a 
sodal doctrine of Marxianism which had at once been built 
on that class and had helped to build that class This emer- 
gence and this triumph were in turn combined with the 
assertion of a new national trend, making for an independent 
and self-constituted Russia. The Rustian communista mi^t 
protest against nationalism; but they were themselves 
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natioiulists, aod they have become increasing nationalists. 
There had long been a deep conviction in Russia that 
there was a Russian way of hfe which must find its own 
expression. Sometimes it had emeiged in the polidcal and 
secular form of Slavophil pdicy, intended to gather all Slav 
peoples under the aegis of Russia ; sometimes H had merged 
in toe religious form of devotion to toe Orthodox Chorch, and 
in toe conception (^Moscow as' the toiidRxmte'.* It emerged 
again aod finally in toe form ofan apostolic communism. This 
was ^ Russian way of Hfe, found at the long last, after the 
aberrations of Tsarist Iraperiafism and obscurantist Orthodoxy. 
It was a way of life whi^ only Russia could find, and whitto 
she would find for herself, escapog foam toe long years of alien 
Teutonic administrators and alien S^antine priests, and 
qoldng and acting at last torou^ her own toilers and 
woricen. Once she had found her way, she would indeed 
communicate it to toe peoples ; her good would also be 
theirs, and must be given to them for their good. But inter- 
national communism, at its roots, has a glowing nationalism. 
Hie strength of the single party vidiich triumphed in 1917 was 
not only its social basis ; it was also its natioi^ basis. And if it 
appeals paradoxical that an imported doctrine of Macxianism 
sh^d be exported again as a Russian gospel, perhaps it is no 
more paradoxical thu that an imported Orthodoxy should 
have been similarly exported in an earlier generation. 

§ 2 . DEMOCRACY AND DlCrTATOKSBlP, 1917-1936 

How for did the action of the proletarian class, which seized 
the helm in Russia in 1917, proceed on a democratic course 
in the period prior to the new constitution of 1936 ? There is 
an old and natural oonfiisbn of the word danocratic which 
rcndcis an answer difficult. We are apt to call action demo- 
cratic when, apart foom ib means or method, and simply in 
ib end or aim, it is calculated with a view to toe wdl-being 
of the whole the people. But thae is another sense of toe 

* Tlw derotian itiU lutvivatt lor oounple, in IVuty be beliered, 

■1 he vnvte in hit diary, iiiat the Rmiaa hai a feding nr eretydniy faumaii, 
isde^eadent of mtionaotyi blooit) snd uil : he haa a unlvoial numan iimtiDct 
(1861). Thin he could say, ' Every other poD^Iivci for iudf end in iiieU 01^ s 
we wUl be icivente of dl. the acrventi of umvcnal humaa peace ' 
he aln faelteved in hmwie mUoo c£ Ruaia to dc&nd Eeaen Ormodojty 
■ud dw general came cdChiududweg^ntMciiainnalaiiiam and heresy ; aw 
he held £atthis hiitoiic hAmoq iavoived the RuuutB coDqaest ef CautaiidaejAe. 
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w(yrd->^e only sense consonant with its etymology and with 
a proper use of teiins*--^according to which the mcam of 
action is the one and only critoion, and action is called demo- 
cradc only when it proceeds on a method which enlists the 
thought, the discussion, and the mental motion of a whole 
people. In the first use of the tern, which is a misuse, we may 
call the system of Rusuan Communism' democratic, on the 
ground that its end oi 2im is, fint, to increase the sum of goods 
available for general distribution among the people by 
nationalizing the production of goods, and, next, to distribute 
that sum to the people on a nationalized method of distribu- 
tion, as evenly and as fairly, and with as great an approach to 
equality, as the need of efiidcncy in the production of goods 
permits. In the same use of the term we may also call the 
system demoCTatic on the further ground that it tends^ in 
virtue of the nationalization of production and distribution, to 
abolish the distinctions of class which spring from the private 
ownership of capital, and to institute a classless sodety in 
which all are equally owners and all are equally workers. 
But in tite true use of the term none of th^ results— the 
nationalization of production, the revolution of distribution, 
and the institution of a dassless society — are necessarily, or in 
themselves, democratic. In the true use of the term everything 
depends on the method or process by vriuch the results are 
achieved and continue to be maintain^. 

When we survey the methods by which Rustian Communism 
achieved its results down to 1936 we are bound to notice, at 
the first glance, a number of features which are not, and 
cannot be called, democratic. They are in lieu of democracy, 
or alternatives to democracy, or substitutes ibr democracy ; 
but they cannot be called democratic. They may be held to 
be necessities, inescapable necessities, involved id a long 
revolutionary crisis, and entailed by a prolonged eSbit to 
reconstruct the whole of society. It may be urged in thdr 
favour that a society cannot reshape itself, from top to bottom, 
on the democratic lines of general discussion and the demo- 
cratic basis of cootpromise. That may be true. Indeed it will 

> Dcmooacy doe* not mean the 'welUbeiBg ot (mipmty of tbe p^le. but a 
taetbod of tfaejMvnmnf of Ibe people j ud a docoocratic mcttuie i» a meuuie 
wtuch <]ilgjna.tes Cron^ or tende to pitHDOte, such a oTfOTeniment-— not 

a meanne whldi muu to iaonaM the amount, or to notify the diitribuiloa, of 
pcoapedty or welUidiig. 
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certainly be true if the reshaping is intended to be done at the 
double. But in so far as it is true, and just because it is true, 
democracy has been dropped, and something has been sub- 
stituted in lieu of democracy. 

In the first place the dictatorship of the proletariat — an in- < 
dustrial and urban proletariat which originally numbered about 
a tenth of the population — ^has been a genuine dictatorship. 
It has assiimlated to itself by force the other elements of Russian 
soriety ; it has c^iopiiated the possessioned or property 
classes : it has equally collectivized, in its own image, the 
rural peasantry. In the second place, behind the industrial 
proletariat, and as ±e driving force which has set it in 
motion, there has stood the Communist party, including at 
its widest about one sixtieth of the population, but itself 
driven and set in motiott by the faction of itself— the one 
sixty-thousandth part— which constitutes its leadership. There 
has been a dictatorship of the single party within the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ; and there has been a dictatonhip of 
the leaders (or the leader] within the dictatorship of that 
party. Fmally, in the sphere of political organization and the 
regular action of the State, there was (enunciated in the Con- 
stitution of 1934, and expressed in action, down to 1934, by 
the Ogpu) a general idea of ' revolutionary legality and a 
general conception that conformity to the revolutionary end 
was a principle superior to that of the rule of law. There 
was a rejection of the democratic prindple and practice of 
division of power, whether between executive and le^^ative 
or between them both and the judicature ; there was also a 
coniiisioQ between the decrees of the party and the ordinances 
of the State. There was, in a word, a general regime of dis- 
cretion and a general absence of the rule of law. 

On the other hand there were, &om the hist, democratic 
elements ; and they have not diminished, even if they have 
changed. Lenin himself, when he wrote his State and ReBolutioa 
in 1917, was convinced that the explosion of communism was 
the explosion of a new and larger democracy. Communism 
would, he believed, provide a substitute or alternative to 
existing democracy ; but it would do so by providing some- 
thing still more democratic. Arguing on the lines of Marx’s 
interpretation of the lesson^ of the Paiinan Commune of 1871, 
Lenin expected and desired a new democracy, which would 
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at the same time be old, and indeed even primitive. This 
new and yet old democracy would have two features. In the 
first place it would be as far as possible ‘ direct ’—not a mere 
indir^ democracy of proud and oppressive representatives, but 
a democracy is which the basis was living bodies of workers 
meeting in their own Soviets, and in whicH the representatives 
were (^wn from, and responsible to, these bodies. In the 
second place it would be an ‘ omnicompetent ' democracy. Its 
icpresentatives would not be confined to legislation ; as 
Marx bad said, they would be a woriung corporatioa, at once 
legislative and executive ; as Lenin himself added, they ‘ must 
themselves work, must themselves execute their own laws, must 
themselves verify their results in actual practice \ Hus con> 
ceplioa of a primidve democracy, at once direct and oinni> 
competent, was expressed, after 1917, in the system of Soviets 
and of Congresses composed of the representatives of Soviets. 
It gave a measure of democratic form, and even of dcmociatic 
feding, to the dictatorship of the proletariat : it added a 
factor of ' democratic parddpadon ’ to the actual and drivii^ 
leadenhip of the Bolshevik party ; and it thus helped to create 
a system which Luun udled ‘ democratic centralism 

No doubt, in the exigendes of revolution and reconstruction, 
centralism was the substantive fact, and the new democratic 
institutions of Soviets and Congresses of Soviets (not $0 new 
but that they had analo^es and sources in the recent Rusrian 
past^) were adjectival and even finmal But at any rate the 
idea democratic participation, even if it was only partidpa- 
tion, was always there ; and indeed that idea was inherent 
in the general conception of Communism, which, appealing 
to the toiling masses, could not but seek to enlist and to parade 
the forms ^ mass-discussion and mass-approbation. True, 
in the nature of the case, the number of the partidpknts was 
limited to the one class ^ the proletariat, and there was thus 
a large disfranchisement ; true, behind the fisim of partidpa- 
tion, there lay the stem fact of' a revolutionary autocracy, 
inheriting some of the instruments, and something of the 

1 SoneU— couadli of delegatct dected by die 'woclcen of tbe diSetrat tutoria 
ia ui induitrjal dhtrict— bad ipcntaneouily atiMQ, in the ibKOce of any onanind 
lyiten cf Trade Uniooi, at early at igoij, diuW the JtuMOjayanfW Wv, and 
hwj eitabtiihed thenoelva in a munber of Ru»an dda. Lean had iiub^y 
tccoouzed tbeix importance ; ai^ he built lua theory, and hU ultimate ptacdoe, 
on their baait. 
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spirit, of the old autocracy which it had displaced. Democratic 
ccnh^Iism meant, in effect, a new autocracy masquciadiiig in 
a new fashion of democratic dress. . . . And yet n^ altoge^er 
masquerading. Within the limits of the ' general line and 
subject to the demand for general conformity to the new 
orthodoxy, there was a lively play of discussion, ^lich at any 
rate advertised, if it did not affect, the action of the leaders. 
By the ude of the Communist party, and of the Soviet State 
inspired and controlled by the party, there also arose a great 
growth of Trade Unions of workers, iDspnred and controlled 
by the party in the same way as the Sos^t State, but at any 
rate distinct from the State, and acting, within their sphere, 
as the allies and coadjutors of the State ; and there arosey along 
with them, another great growth of co-operative sodclies of 
consiimeis. In this way, even if there was little or no division 
of powers within the State, and even if it was alleged to be a 
new and higher form of democracy that there should be no 
such division, there was at any rate some division (f functions 
between the State and these other bodies which stood by its 
side. State, Trade Unbns, and Co-operatives might all be 
inspired and controlled by the Gommunist party ; but in 
thmselvcs they still remained district and separate organi- 
zations. 

Russia was thus a mixed (one may almost say a confused) 
State in the course of its development between 1917 and 1936. 
It was all along, as indeed it still is, a single-party State ; it 
had all along no place for a genuine pariiament ftee to dis^ 
real alternatives (the die had been cast, and the one alternative 
chosen, in 1917) ; but it had some form of representative 
nndtutions, and it had some measure of partidpatiion by the 
memben of those institutions not only in the sphere of the 
State, but also in that of the organaations which stood by its 
side. Nor were these things a poor and jejune salvage ffom a 
prior rdgiine of greater liberalism and a more gaierous self- 
government. Even if we remember the Duma and its various 
political parties, in the decade before the triumph of Com- 
munism in 1917, we have to confess that they were recent grafts 
on a stock which renuuned essentially autocratic and bureau- 
cratic; and we have equally to confeu that the new institutions 
introduced by the Communists, however imperfect from our 
Western point of view, were new conquests new creations. 
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and constituted a fint attempt of nadvc cldncnts (even if 
these elcmaits were only a minority) to construct some sort of 
native polity. The triomph of Communism in Russia was 
necessarily difierent, in its nature and its results, from what 
the triumph of the same cause would be in any of the States 
of "Western Europe, There it would mean the pulling down of 
a system based (at any rate in its forms and its mtention) on 
die principle of consent, and die erection of a system based on 
the right (S force. In Rusaa, Communism could profess to be 
dethromng force and to be erecting (at least in so far as the 
industrial proletariat was concerned) the new principle of 
consent. 

§ 3, THE CONSHTUnON OP I936 ANH IIS HOVGUENT TOWASDS 
THE FORM or DEUOCRACT 

By 1956 the area of consent had been widened— widened, 
par^oxically, by compulsion, aud by means of the extension, 
violendy and even cruelly adiieved, of the ranlcs of the pro- 
letariat until it included, on the one hand the dispossessed 
owners of capital, and on the other the collectivized mass of 
the peasantry. ‘ We are all proletarians now ’ was a phrase 
whid could be used, ruefully or gleefully as the case might be, 
by the vast nuyoiity of Russians. Meanwhile another great 
c^ge had happened, parallel to and not unconnected witb 
the internal transformation of Russian sodety. In its original 
phase the ideal of the Rusrian Communists was not the ideal 
of a Russian Communist State rooted and grounded in the soil 
of Russia. If they Imd a national trend, they were aho oecu- 
menical : they were in the mood of quari-reli^ous belief 
which demands proselytization and universality : they en- 
visaged a world State of the world proletariat, sweeping like 
a fire from Russia ; and the Cottimumst Inteniatioiid, which 
stood by the side of the Russian Communist party, was 
intended to kindle the fire. The hope dwindled when the 
sparks failed to spread ; and if Communism struck deeper root 
in Russia, by the extension of the proletariat, it was also 
confined more obviously within the frontiers Russia. A 
Russian State confined to Rusda, but so perfected on its native 
basis that it might serve as a model and an incentive to other 
States— a State which might spread by the contagion of 
example and imitation, and not by the conflagration of 
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propaganda and this vras the new ideal which now 

took the place of the old. The nationalism which had always 
been present assumed a dehnite prominence. 

The Russian constitution of 1936 is the product of this 
development. It was perhaps intended for foreign consump- 
tion as much as for domestic use ; Enit it is far fiom being a 
mere which is irrelevant to the interior. Even if it be 
regarded merely as a theory, it marks a change, or at least a 
devebpment, in the theory of Communism. Lenin’s inter- 
pretation of the intcipretation put by Marx on the Parisian 
Commune of 1871 has receded ; and with it there has receded 
the cult of primitive, direct, and omnicompetent democracy. 
In place of the ideal of direct or immediate democracy there 
is substituted the ideal of a parliamentary or representative 
democracy, with geographic^ constituencies directly electing 
their representatives, a regular electorate based on univers.al 
and equal suffrage, a formal nommation of candidates, 
and a system of secret voting. In place of the ideal of omni- 
competent democracy— unrestrained by any idea either of the 
rights of man or of the soverdgnty of the constitution, un- 
checked by any division between the legislative and the 
executive sphere, unimpeded by the presence of an independent 
judicature, and proceeding freely on the basis of a revolu- 
tionary legality determined by its own exigencies and 
its own will— there is substituted the ideal of a different- 
iated State, acting differently in different spheres and through 
different organs of action, acknowledj^ng fundamental 
rights, and proceeding by constitutional rules. 

The Constitution promulgated on 5 December 1936, and 
alterable only by a two-thirds majority in each of the Chambers 
of the Supreme Council which forms ‘ the supreme organ of 
State power ’ imder the constitution, is the fmal rule and the 
ultimate sovereign of all the actmty of the State, detemuning 
the sphere and the competence of each organ or authority in 
the State.' Under this constitution, and in its tenth chapter, 

I Hus It&vn the Cemfflunut intact, as a body outside the State, vrhidi 
may nune the less, litftda, detcimme the actual pdicy punued by the osgaus of 
the State, On the other hand the oonititutlon, m Aitide laS, recognizes and 
eniunik for the moM active and coasciBitiotB ddzens, the i^t of combimne in 
the Cbomunist as a right idikh is part of (or paiaOdto) the right a all 

cUizQH to comfaone in puhlic oinnizHtiona. Recognized in the coastitutian, and 
ouuttd rights undec ue eonititutioii, the Communist Fatty may be argued to 
be (at any rate lomally) Ktnited by the coutitution. From this point of view 
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a scbtt&e of iundaioental rights of ddzeiis (coupled with 
fundamental duties, which include universal military service, 
and the duty of guaithng and strengthening the system of 
public socialized property as the sacred and inviolable basis 
of the Soviet r(^me) is proclaimed or declared, and not only 
dedared but guaranteed or ensured.^ This scheme of rights, 
as the use of the word ‘fundamental ’ suggests, and as its in- 
clusion in the sovereign constitution involves, must be con- 
ceived as tuuding on all the orgara and authorities of the State 
— at any rate in so far as any declaration of rights, in the 
absence of a supreme judicial court capable of disallowing 
laws and acb which contravene the rights dedared, can be 
held to be bindmg. 

Subject to the limits imposed spedfically upon it by the 
constitution (and subject, in some d^iee, to the rights of 
dt^^ens dedared in the constitutioD}, the supreme organ of 
the State k the Supreme Council, or Fariiament, which 
corresponds in its form (though it is superior in the extent of 
its powers] to the Congress of the United States. It is a 
bicameral body : the members of one house are directly 
dected by geographical constituendes ; the memben of the 
other are indireedy elected by the legislatures of die States 
(or Republics) of the Soviet Union.' The members who arc 
dircedy dected arc subject to recall by a majority of the 
dectors of theii constituency. Tlus is a survival of the idea 
of direct democracy. 'Another survival is perhaps to be found 
in the provision for the use of a referendum, though the origin 
of the provirion (which allows a referendum on the demand 
of one, of the Uuoa RepuhUfis) may well be the genm oC 
federalism rather than the idea of direct democracy. Apart 

amcBdueat of ibe coutitutioa nii^t amcad the (uacdoni of (be psity- the 
praeni, however, ludj an aigument, anil luefa a point of view, may be tttd to be 
puiely formal. 

1 A dutmetien Ena been drawn W French publiciitt between die ‘ declaring * 
of right! and the ‘ guarantering ' of tu latter being held to be greater. 
The new Ruaian aautitutioD fint declara a right and dim proceed! to itate 
how it b ' cnnited Thii italement, however, ii not a itatement of the remedio 
prennded againtt violation : it it a itatement of thou iottitutioiu, or method!, of 
the Soviet regime vdiich may be held to be correlative to the right, and to Kcine 
(in ihtu de^te) the postive tqayment of the tight. But the latkfnage of the 
tenth chapter is not uniform : aometlmcs righu are ‘ ensured ' without being 
declared ; and ■wnetimia they are laid to be ‘ guaranteed 

* The membm the American Senate were rimilarly elected by the Stale 
legiilanfea until the pamngofthe ooiuiitvtioital amendRieni of 1913, which trant- 
foned the right of elKdon to the people of each States 

4»'3 V 
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from these limits, ‘ and sul^’ect t? the ultimate sovcrciguty of 
the constitudoD and its dedaratioti of ri^ts, the Supreme 
Couodl remains the immediate ‘ supreme organ But it is 
only supreme within its own spedfic sphere. That sphere is 
large ; but it b defiiiitcly a le^adve sphere. True, the two 
chambers of the Supreme Council, sitting m joint session, 
appoint the executive, or Council of Peo^e's Conunbsan ; 
true, the executive which they appoint b dedared to be respon- 
dble to the bodies by which it b appointed. But the dbtinctioii 
between executive and legislative power b none the less 
acknowledged, and even definitely secured. Just as the 
Supreme Coundl, in its capadty of legislature, has no executive 
power, so the Coundl of People’s Commissars, in its capacity 
of executive, has no Icgblativc powa. It can only bsue 
dedsions and orders on die bads of existing laws whi(^ have 
been made, and made exdusively, by the Supreme Council. 
The prindple of division of powers, tlius affimed in regard 
to the Icgidative and the executive, b extended abo to the 
judicature. The judges of the High Court arc indeed to be 
elected, for a period of five yean, by the Supreme Coundl ; 
but they are to be independent of it, and su^ect only to the 
law. The independence of the judicature, and the consequent 
rule of law, may both be less than they are with us ; but at 
any rate the idea of ‘ rcvolutionarY legality *, enunciated in 
the previous constitution of 1924, has dbappeared, and the 
idea of the rule of a stamUng law, duly made by a standing 
legblature possessed of cxdusive competence, has taken ite 
place. 

It seems to follow thb desenpdon that the Soviet 
system, as it has been reconstructed by the Constitution of 
1936, b less an alternative to than a new and modified form of 
parliamentary democracy. There may be said to be three 
modifications. In the fint place, the Soviet system possesses 
a new organ in the sh^ of the IVesidiuni, a committee of 
the two houses appdntcd by them in joint sesdon, and acting 
on their behalf, in a variety of ways, as an oigan partly paralld 

1 It may be ugued to be another linut thit, in the opening anieia of the 
Conititutian, the Soviets t£ toSen* deputies are declued to M ‘ the poUtial 
foundation ' of the Union, and to poaa ‘ all power Butthisisiathoagenenl 
asKitioa of the rights of the people (or, as we should say, the electorate) than a 
diminution of the rights of the Supi^ Oouocil. Ibe people are the bans, and 
they posscfl ‘ all power ' ; but they delegate it to their lepiaaitatifa at the apea. 
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and partly superior to the Council of People’s Commissars. 
In a sense Russia may thus be said to have a dual cabinet : 
in another sense it may be said to have a third oigan (unknown 
to the West, though not unlike the parliamentary committees 
of France) intercalated between the legislative and the 
executive. In any case the Ftesidium does not vitally affect 
the character of the Soviet system. A far more important 
modification in the Russian system of parliamentary detno< 
cracy is ib social and economic basis. The people repre- 
sented by ±e Supreme Council is a people of ‘ toilers ’ 
which those who do not toil (periiaps one fiftieth of the whole) 
arc necessarily excluded. T^ economy is an economy pre- 
dominantly of public ownership, vested in the State or in 
co-operative fanns or other co-operative bodies ; the element 
of private ownership (though it exists, mid thoi^h the general 
economy is to that extent mixed) is a subordinate element. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat thus remains, though the 
proletariat has been extended undl it is almost the whole of 
society ; and the socialization of the great mass of property 
equally remms. There is nothing to prove that democracy 
may not be democracy when it is conjoined with the general 
socializatiem of property, or even (though this is more 
dubious) when it is conjdned vdth the temporary disfianchise- 
ment of a section of the populadon and the domination of 
the rest. 

The most important modification, however, in the new 
Russian system of representative democracy is the emstence 
of only one party and only one set of sodal and political ideas. 
This is the crux ; and it is on this ground that the real question 
arises whethtT i^e Rustian form of representative democracy 
established by the Constitution of 1936 is, after all, and when 
all is said, democratic. If representative democracy involves 
representatioa of different currenb of opinion, firedy ventilated 
and fredy attracting tbdr adherenb in the soda! area, and 
fredy translated and fredy acting (by the process of dis- 
cussion and compromise) in the political area, then it cannot 
be said that representative demooacy odsb in Russia. The 
social area presenb a monotonous uitifisrmity like the steppes 
of Russia, in which only a single current of opinion can exist ; 
and while that current can be fredy translated into the 
political area, it cannot be fredy discossed there— or m 
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alfemtivt mfmied (y oAet alUmUoti. It can only be discussed 
by and in itself ; and what then be discussed will be 
merely sub-alternatives within the one permitted choice (or, 
in other words, niceties and reSnements), and never genuine 
alternatives. Perhaps, in the lengdi of time, the sub-altemaUves 
will grow to the dimendom of genuine altemadves : perhaps 
real parties may form themsdves, and real discussion be 
engaged, in regard to those alternatives. For the time being 
ch^e is foreclosed, and in the absence offieedom of choice it 
cannot be said that fieedom is present. It is true that one of 
die arddes of the new constitution grants the right to put 
forward candidates to * sodai organiaations and societies of the 
toiler * ; but when diose organizations are enusneraCod, they 
appear to be simply the Gimmunist Fdrty and institutions 
(such as Trade Umons, Co-operative Societies, and youth 
organizations) which are controUed by that party. 

No doubt a country which has just gone throu^ a sweeping 
economic revolution must necessarily cry ‘ Halt if only for 
the sahe of a minimum of stability, to theories and parties of 
revisbn, which must necessarily appear to be a form of 
recidivism. No doubt, in this respect, the position of Russia 
is fundamentally different from that of an old State, settled in a 
traditional scheme of life which has weathered the years and 
25 so rraturaSy {even if uncmisciously} assuzaed as a general 
basis that different plans for its modification-^mc morc and 
some Jess progressive— may safety be offered by different 
parties. But so long as one general line is demanded, one 
ideology is prescribed, and one party alone is permitted the 
necessary conditions of a democratic State axe necessarily 
absent. The forms and institutions may exist : there may 
even be— within the limits of the one parly’s programme, and 
in regard to the sub-alternatives whir^ it admits^ vigorous 
discusrion : there may be a genuine attempt to enlist ‘ demo- 
cratic participation’ for the realization of the particular 
scheme wbitis emerges &om such discussion ; but all these 
things added together do not constitute a democracy. The 
single-party state remains ; opporition, instead of being a 
part of the system and a merit, is a treason to it and a crime ; 
and in tire absence of room for the movement of an opposition 
there is an absence of tiie general process and method which 
constitute democracy. 
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§ 4 . RUSajA AT SCHOOL ; POLmCAL GKAHUAR ; THE FROBLEMa 
0? RUSSIAN UEVELOPMEOT 

There may be tim^ in the lives of nations in which unanindty 
is the one thing necessary. It seems to be so in times of war; it 
may also be so in times of turbulent peace, when a nation is 
ei^ged in a rapid and arduous transition from'one mdde of 
life to another. This consideration may serve to justify, in its 
measure, the Russian requirement of unanimity — a require* 
meat also made by the other single-party States. But we have 
also to remember, in the peculiar case ^ Russia, that even a 
compulsory unanimity, however far it may &ll short of an 
ideal of the fine movement of minds, is better than the vacuity 
by which it was preceded. Millions and millions, who before 
only followed the daily round of physical life, have been drawn 
into the service of an idea and into some comprehensioa of its 
nature. It has been a great piece of schoolmastering, prac- 
tised (as schoolmastciing should not be) upon adults ; but it 
may serve as an apprendeeship to eventual independence. 
Russia, we may say, is at school, engaged in a patparatio. It is 
the time of the headmaster and an enforced curriculum. The 
currietdum enforced is scienddc, secularist, socialist ; and 
there is only one curriculum.’ It provides a somewhat harsh 
and ccrducly a one-sided introduedon to mental life and 
mental development ; but it is an introduction none the less. 
A community which is at school is not a democratic com- 
munity, whatever forms of election and whatever modicum of 
parddpation the headmaster may pitnide. But in the life 
of a nation, as in the life of an indiv^ual, the school may be a 
preparatory stage ; and the age of the learning of what Russia 
calls ‘ political grammar * (or the Manuan rules) may yield 
to an age of free self-direcdon by the common and original 
thought of the whole community. 


Meanwhile, Rusna lemrins confronted (in the area of her 
own intenial life, and apart from the sphere of foreign policy) 
by three main problems of future development which are all 

> It ii ugnificut dut, m the declantion of libertiei (Anide JSi), fietdom of 
aatweligiow pTojMganda ii letoenized on the one but omy beedom to 
peribmi reli^oui rlta (uiuceampuued by any muaioo to die geoenl oomanmitv, 
orinyiacluDSor pnpagBtioBuUth) Urec^Lzedontheotber. There ii only 
one cmriculum ana 0^ one tniiiioa. 
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closely mterconnected. First, there is the political problem of 
dictatorship or democracy. Since 1936 an actual dictatorship 
has been acting in combination with a system of formal 
democracy. What will be the eventual issue of the combinar 
tion ? It ia on the answer to that question that the solution of 
the other two problems depends. If the answer b in favour of 
real demoaacy, and of the fitting of the practice of leadership 
into the method and spirit of real democracy, the key b at 
once provided for the solution of the other problems, and the 
lines of their solution emerge. If the answer goes in the opposite 
direction, and the dedtion b given in favour of pure dictator- 
ship, we are left with an unpredictable future which depends 
on the indination of a single will. 

The other two problems are the economic and what may 
be called the cultural. The economic problem b double. Itb 
partly, and perbaps mainly, a problem of the relative parts to 
be played in the area of pioductiou by the factors ^ State 
economy, co-operative economy, and private economy (which 
are all present, in their different degrees, in the present system 
of Russia) : in other words, it b a problem of the building of a 
‘ mixed * economy, and of the adjustment from time to time 
of the proportions of the mixtuie. Thb b a problem which, 
as we have seen, democratic States, such as our own, are also 
compelled to solve, and which, as we have also seen, the 
democratic method enables them to solve. Partly, again, the 
economic problem b one of the relative parts to be played in 
the area of dbtribution by the two principles of efficiency 
and equality, the one suggesting (Ufferent rates of reward for 
diSerent degrees of productive effort, and the other demaudii:^ 
equal rates of payment to meet equal needs of consumption. 
Ihb b a problem which vexes Russia, but it b equdly a 
problem which vexes democratic States ; and thdr method of 
solution b the only alternative to the method of arbitrary and 
imposed will. 

There remains the last but not the least problem, which b 
that of the lines of cultural development For nearly a quarter 
of a century Russia has opposed a scientific and matcrialbtic 
secularbm not only to her own native religious tradition of 
Orthodoxy, but also to the West European tradition of fteedom 
— fireedom of rdig^ous thought and rdigious propaganda, and, 
even more genendly, ffeedom of thought at large and the 
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propagation of thought in the whole of its range. She has 
sought to deposit and harden a single mould of culture. The 
attempt has been part, and perhaps the core, as we have 
already noticed, of a general conceptton of the State as a school 
engag^ in a pra^atie. But the State in its nature is not a 
school. It is an institution of growP men — a umversity, and 
more than a university — ^in which different modes of culture 
can live and interact Similarly, it is a place of the mixture 
and interaction of different facton of economy : similarly, too, 
it is a place of the co-existence and interplay of different 
currents of pohtkM opinion and different political parties. 
Poh'tics, economics, culture^thc political problem, the econo- 
TTct psotAicm, ihc tfditantl 'ptctlem—sll ^ timai vaist liA 
issues, and ^ these are ioterconnected. 



XII 

THE ALTERNATIVE OF ITALIAN FASCISM 


§ I, fAscasif ns bziations to coumunish : th£ scucncisii 

OF ITS DOCTTSniE 

T he system of Italian Fasosm, cdebrated its 

triumpli in 1922, five years after the victory of the 
Communist Party in Rusna, professes to be the opposite of 
Communism. There are indeed many differences between 
Fascism and Communism. But there are also, on a general 
view, many sinularitics ; and the similarities are perhaps as 
fundamental as the difEeicnces. 

The Communist Party in Russia, when it seized the govern^ 
mcnt, had a dieory behind it which, if we count from the 
Communist manifesto of 1848, was seventy yean old ; and it 
modelled its tactics of rev^ution, and its action after the 
revolution, upon its theory. The Fascist party, when it came 
into power, was an oiganization which, if it could be said to 
have any theory at all, bad a new and fluid theoijy which 
.depemded for its development on the march of drcumstances. 
It was an axt^tito rather than a psrtito‘^ : in other words its 
hand was against the other Italian parties, and according as 
one or the other of those parties seemed to threaten its rise 
and its victory, it determined the line of its action in this or 
in that direction. At one time inchnmg to syndicalism, and at 
a latex time to capitalism, it rimply acted according to the 
exigendcs of action : * la mia dottrina anebe in quel periodo 
as its leader wrote some ten years later, ‘ era stata la dottrina 
dell’ arione ‘ Action will furnish belief wrote one of our 
English poets. (He also added, ‘ but will that belief be the 
true one ? ’). llie action of the years between 1919 and igsa 
resulted ultimately in a pragmatic belief. Hie original ' points, 
anticipations, accents . . . liberated by the Inevitable march of 
contingencies . . . developed into a series of doctrinal posi- 
tions Hie author and leader of the development might say, 
again mth our English poet, 

What one wants, I suppose, is to predetennine the actum, 

So as to make it entml, not the chance belief, but the true one^ ; 

> ' NaiifiipBitLtD,inB,iKipniiiidiieu&i,aiilipaititoBniiiviniaitQ'. MimoUni, 
Ia DtUma iw/«»une, 11. $ 1 . 

• Ibid., n, $1. * Ibid., II, f i (ft wUuoe ddinitian of opponuidain). 

> Qou^, Abuws dt y»j«gf, Cftnto V, u. 
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and be might claim that there had been such predetennina' 
tiom The remabs that the whole devdopmeiit, and the 
consequent doctrine, was involved in chance contingency. 
That is not necessarily an aigument against Uie devdopment 
or the doctrine. Our own English development, and the doc- 
trine in which it has issued, has been fundamoitally prag- 
matic — though with this difference from the Italian that it has 
been a long-time development ButtbecourseofFasdsmhasat 
any rate run differently ffom that of Communism : it has been 
less planned, less continuous, and more opportunist ; and this 
difference (ff development is one of the differences between 
Italian Fascism and Russian Communism. 

Another and a more iimdameotal difference emoges when 
we tun to conuda what was the eventual enemy agmnst which 
the Fascist anliparlito directed its attack, and what, in conse- 
quence, became the burden and core of ila doctrine. Along 
die 'march of contingencies’ the Fascist party, with its 
original mixture of exrservice men and syndicalists, and its 
corresponding osdJlatioos between a militant nadonalism and 
a radical pob;y of social and econoinic reconstruction, came 
eveotuaJiy to grips with socialism of the communist type. It 
found, oc at any rate porited, the enemy ; and it constructed 
the antithesis to his thmis. But the antithesis, as we shall see, 
was also a synthesis ; and the new doctrine soon developed 
a character of eclecticism which made it a sort of po^^ 
manteau, stuffed with a large variety of somewhat incongruous 
novelties. 

Primarily, however, Fascism was (and b] a synthesis of the 
negations or contradictions of Communism. To the original 
intematioQalism of Communism there was opposed a doctrine 
of nationalism (a doctrine d the ‘ sacred egoism ’ of the nation 
and the transcendency of the national organism over all 
individuab and groups), which had already found expressian 
in Italy at least as early as the Tripolitan war of igio. To 
the secularism of Communism there was apposed the cause of 
rrii^n ; and this later issued in the concordat and treaty 
with the Head of the Catholic Church in 1929. To the system 
of public ownership and public enterprise advocated and 
established by the Communist there was opposed the cause 
of private property and private enterprise ; a^ Fascism thus 
found a basis, or an ally, in capitalism. 
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But these three elements of anti-Commuuism were not the 
whde of the syntheas. If it includol Qq;ations of commdnism, 
Fasdsm also included negations of liberalism and democracy^ 
regarded indeed as things incompatible with one another (for 
in the Fasdst view liberalism meant an escape from the 
necessary control of the State, and democracy, on the contrary, 
meant the assertion of absolute State-control by mere mass of 
numbers and quantity), but regarded none the less as equally 
inimical to the new party, which had thus to vindicate itself 
against the Liberal and the Democrat as well as against the 
Communist. To the Liberal cult (or alleged cult) of Isisitz-fsirt 
there was therefore opposed a new theory of regulation, which 
modified or qualified pure private property and pure private 
enterprise ; and to the democratic cult of electorate, constitu- 
encies, and parliament there was opposed a new idea of the 
true nature of national representation. 

Here one of the early phases of the party furnished an 
antidpation or ‘ accent The party had passed through an 
original phase of synificalism, durii^ which it toyed with the 
idea of the ri^t of each syndicate, or Trade LTnion, of workers 
to take over and to manage production within the particular 
field of its own economic activity. From ip$6 onwards, or 
even earlier, during a phase of elution which ended in the 
law of 1934, on ‘ the fbrmatbn and functions of coiporadons 
it proce^^ to turn its original syndicalism into the new form 
of corporativism. It now proclaimed the doctrine that in each 
determinate branch or ' category ’ of production a corporation 
should be established, whicb would be a tamed or domesticated 
version of syndicalism. This corporation would have two 
features. In the first place, and in point of form or structure, it 
would not be composed of a syndicate of workers only : it 
would include, and it would combine, both the syndicate (or 
Trade Union) of workers and the syndicate (or association) of 
employers concerned with its branch of production, In the 
second place, and in point of function, it would not take over 
and manage production, within its branch, to the cxcluUon of 
private prop^ and private enterprise : it would simply 
‘ regulate ’ Ae working of private property and the conduct of 
private enterprise, and it would do so ‘ under the aegis of the 
State ’ and as ‘ an organ of the State ’. Tills was an answer 
to Liberalism and its doctrine of the free coxiqxtition of 
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mdmduals : it was also an answer to Gonununism and its 
doctriise of the warring dasaes of worken and capitalists. 

This, however, was not the whole of corporativism. It was 
only its economic side. There was also, or there was held to 
be, a political ride. The Fascist party accordingly enundated 
the doctrine that the corporatioR, in some way or other (dther 
in the way of proposing candidates to the national electorate, 
or in the way of serving itself as an electorate and dectmg the 
members itsdf^), was the proper baris for any system of 
national representation. This was their answer to the I^mocrat, 
who thus saw his cherished sy^em of quantitative representati on 
on a territorial baris displaced by a new and scxalled ' qualita- 
tive ’ system, which professed to didt the best dements of the 
nation thioi:^h the sieve of a vocational method of choice. 

The doctrine thus constructed may not unjustly be termed 
eclectic, not only because it is a double synthesis of negations 
(partly ±e anti-communist, but partly also the anti-liberal 
and the anti-democratic), but also because it adds, in order 
to sustmn these negations, a double or triple synthesb of 
atiinnations. Tlicre is the affirmation, which wc have just 
noticed, of a transformed and extended syndicalism ; there is 
the affirmation, which we have also noticed, of a strained 
and rarified nationalism, which consorts somewhat curiously 
with syndicalism : there is the affirmation the cause of 
catholidsm and the Catholic Church, which, if it seems, or can 
be made to seem, to possess some congruity with the cause 
of syndicalism, has litde congruity with the cause of a 
rarified nationalism. But the doctrine, however large and 
however eclectic, is not the real essence. It is an cpiphe- 
nomcnoD ; and the phenomenon itself is simply the party— 
whatever the doctrine it holds or the theory it professes, and 
whatever the institutions which it constructs in virtue of its 
theory or of its exigencies. The leader of the Fascist party has 
written that * a party which govenu a nation totalitaiianally 
is a new fact in history That is, for him, the essence. But 

1 Fhm igs8 to 19M the £nt was pumied ■, and functuoal nr cnrpoia^ 

tiw bodia, cdoirhS of cmplojma and employed, propened a lilt of putiuDoilBiy 
tandidaWM vifaich, after f«w<n by the Grand Coundl of the Faaaut Party, wu 
lubmiited to the TOie of the oatic^ electorate. After igjg the icooetd method 
vni punpl ; and the corporatioai dinedy provided the ^cest m^odty of the 
incmben in the new chamber of Fatd and Corpoiationi vdiich took fhe place of 
the old Chamber of Depudei. 

' Lb Muaolini, DtM/ia dil Ascun, II. $9. 
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this essence did not b<^ wA the Fascist party, or in igaz : 
it began with the Communist party, and it b^an in 191;. 
Here, on this fundamental ground, there is no antithesis. The 
Communist and the Fascist parties are both single parties, 
which tolerate no other. They may differ in their social 
recruitment ; they may differ in ffidr sodal and political 
aims ; they may differ in the social and political institutions 
with which they surround themselves. In ^emselvcs, and as a 
phenomenon of history, they belong to the same gem. They 
ate both of them dose and exdusive parties dominating 
evcrydiing within their area, and therefore ‘governing 
totalitarianally ' in that area accoi^ng to the factor (or 
factors) dominant in themselves. 

§3. THE DOUIHAHT FACTOU IN THE FASCIST PARTY : THE CAUSE 

OF SOCIAL SBCUSiry AND THE CAUSE OF POUnCAL UNITY 

What is the factor dominant in the Italian Fascist party ? 
Indent answers may be given, To one who looks at the 
Italian stage as a spectator, and remembers the great .actors 
who have trod that stage in history as dominant personalities, 
the answer readily occurs that the dominant foctor in the 
drama played by the party is the personality ui the pro- 
tagonist. He has bestridden the Italian world, undisputed, for 
more than half a gencradon ; he has enjoyed a continuity 
of power unparalleled elsewhere under any similar system of 
leadership : he has been vested by taw with spedal powers : 
above all, the people has ‘ recognized ’ its leader, as the 
preamble to the Statuto of the party declaro, ‘ by the marks of 
his will, his force, and his work But it may also be said, as it 
is said in the Italian Charter of Labour of 1937, that the 
dominant iactor m the party— a factor which stands above 
the leader, if it b also incarnate in die leader — the conception 
or creed of the national organism, transcending all individuals 
and combinations of individuals, but ‘ integrally realized in 
the Fasdst State ' and thus realized also In the Fasdst party 
which constitutes and carries that State. Or again it may be 
said, on a lower and more realbdc level of interpretation, that 
the dominant factor in the Fascist party b the social interest, 
or group of interests, which it represents, and the social strata 
by whidi it b sustained. 

Perhaps aU these things — leader, nationalistic creed, and 
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social interest— interact. The prophet who founds, or extern- 
porises, or simply borrows, a creed most draw his recruits not 
only &om those who follow him for himself, or who follow, for 
ib own sake, the creed which he pio&sses, but also from those 
who are impelled by social interest to mardi behind a new 
banner in Ihe hope cS bettering thdr position. The prophet 
and bis creed w^ work upon these flowers, but they vdll 
^ react rqxm the project and his creed ; and the ultxnvatc 
result will depatd on ‘ the march of conthgendes \ In Italy 
the Fascist leader and his embryonic creed attracted a inixture 
of elements i but a dominant element, by the end of igui , was 
already drawn from the independent or professional classes— 
industrialists, men of business, landownm, and students. That 
dement, even if it is now beii^ outnumbered by ±e annual 
intake from the youth organizadons ancillary to the party, 
which include tbe general youth of Italy, is st^ predominant. 
Seniority of membeiAip and scnicc counts heavily in the 
party ; and die old dement of middle class interest is still 
perhaps the strongest.^ 

A ‘ frightened boujgeoiEfle’ (the phrase is that a Fasdst 
historian of the movement) was or^nally led by its feat of 
ruin and the breaking down of laws towards the programme 
of a single front of order. Whether the fear was warranted by 
the actual ' excesses ’ of the proletariat, or whether it was 
induced and created by the ‘ retaliadons ' of Fascist bodies 
which svrifrly visited any appearance of such excesses, is a 
matter which need not be debated. Fear is fear, however it 
arises. Fear fed the idea that the State must be a non-party or 
super-parly State, which meant, in effect, that it should W a 
single-party State, (It is impossible to bani^ tbe fectoi of 
party combinadon from the modem State, with all its fecilides 
for communication and therefore for combinadon ; and those 
who profess to banish such combination, or to erect something 
superim to only banish combinadoiu other than theii own, 

> Hie JiRture cf di? weiot intemt bdund a party hai to be dedneed (ij ihni 
the ntoid, it that ia ay, of the oocupttioni uu) profeBloiu Uma «rtuc2t Ja 
BNSilKit ue dnvni, (a) uom Ok Kcount. agtio tf UKtt is uy. of Ok mtett 
fran wiut^ its fuadi sit pnmdfO, sod ^ fnm Ok te&do^ sad Okectiw of tbe 
ndal inlicy whicb, if it attuni power, it seeks to pursue. Under (i) tben is the 
recaiT gimn' by tbe aeeretuy of the I^ty it the Conpefl of tgsi (quoted by 
Finer in AikiwM'i p. 14^ ; under (s) there «re the &es oA quotaiioiu 
given fay Sllveauni in Jus work ^a^lAsXHi/Assnnii,ifp.a%'4’, undn (3I these 
sot n* ictt and dccitn ^ the govtsminnt, nod tbe prosouncements of die patty, 
vdndi funuds nm oetuin ud cogent evidenee. 
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ud only erect the superiority of their own combination over 
oUters). Fear, again, fed the idea that the State must be 
non'Class or super-class, which equally meant, in effect, that 
it must be one-class, and must necessarily promote one pai^ 
ticular social interest. (For here again it may be contended 
that it is impossible to banish the fact of dass and of sodal 
interest from the modem State, with all its rich differentiation 
of daases and interests; and it may thus be argued that those 
who would banish sodal interests, or erect something superior to 
diem, only banish interests other than their own, and only 
erect the superiority of thdr own interest over otheis). A 
foundation cd fear thus led to the building of a ringle patty 
devoted to a sin^e interest A rin^ hunt was constituted in 
the name of Italian unity ; but under that sdning name 
there lay the desires and the intoats of a class, or combination 
of classes, alarmed by the movement of other dasses and 
dissatisfied with the place which it occupied itself in the 
Italian scheme. 

Yet there were other and nobler elements in the policy of 
the single fixint Side by side with sodal dusatisfaction, and 
even, perhaps, superior to it, there also went die dissatisfaction 
of a body of political opinion — a body of opinion not confined 
to a sodal dass or limited to a single group — with the place 
and status of Italy in the system of Europe. That dissatufaction, 
whether or no it was warranted by the facts of Italian effort 
and achievement, was natural in the general state of Italian 
feding. Italy had grown into a unit^ Italy between 1815 
and 1870 ; national unification had led a legacy of nation- 
alism whkh demanded, and eiqMcted, die growth of united 
Italy into a greater and imperial Italy. There was the memory 
of andent Rome : there was die analogy of the colonial growth 
of other powen : and when little seemed to have been accom- 
plished, even by the sacrifices of the war of 1914-18, there was 
asenseofdefeatcdeiqiectation and of baulked alnlity. Who or 
what was to blame ? Immediatdy, it could be said, the 
odia' powers whkdi hlodced the way and thwarted the growth 
of Italy. Ultimately, it m^t he argued, the govenunent of 
Italy itself (the local particularisms, the conflicting parties in 
the le^slature, the overgrowth of die legislature at the expense 
of the executive, the whole system of combmation of local 
autonomies with an overgrown and party-riddeQ parliament 
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at the ceutre) which weakened the national itrenglh and 
played into the hands of the nadonal advemries. 

Thete was thus a mucture of die politica! and the sodal in 
the revolution in Italian life which followed the war of 1914-18 
and ended, for the time being, with the march 00 in 
the autumn of 1932. There was the political motive of desire 
for the final unification, to be followed by die tiiumphant 
expansion, of Italy ; there was the social motive of a desire, 
strong among threatened classes and intemts, for a super- 
party or super-class State in which they could he at rest. It is 
difficult to estimate tiie relative weight of the two motives .* 
it is suffiaent to notice that they readily fiiaed. The integra- 
tion of the Italian polity and the salvation of Italian sodety 
could easily be identified The same interests vriwdi demanded 
social security were those which could be enlisted in the cause 
of national unity and power. No doubt the cause of national 
unity and power attracted its own adherents—^ mixed com- 
pany of poets, philost^heis of tiie Hegeban type, and nuli- 
tarists ; no doubt, again, there were those in the camp of 
social security who were just coniti^t to be secure, and had 
little politick interest. But on the whole there wau unity of 
adherence to a tmxed cause vS unity wUch was at once political 
andsocial. Thedcfeaceofa 'ftightened bourgeottie' and die 
advancement of its interest could march ui at^ with the 
vindication of the name and feme of Italy. They both 
demanded a new deal and a national recovery. 

The dominant fact(w in die Fascist party, which itself was, 
and still is, the dominant fector and the essential phenomenon 
in the devdopment of Italian politics and econoinics, was thus 
a mixture of desire for sodal security, in some of the sodal 
elements, with a desire for politicd imfty, and consequent 
national power, which was active putly in the same sodal 
elemaitg, but partly alio in nationalist sections (active as 
early as 1910) tiiat lay outside thdr range. The rerehidon 
would not have begun without the fint of these desires': it 
mij^t not have triumphed without the second, which secured 
the benevolent ncuu^ty of tiie army and thus paralysed 
opposition. Pditical unification, achieved by drastic purges 
and sweeping changes, was the first fruit ,* and a sew p^tical 
system of totalitarianism was accordingly constructed by the 
end of 1929. The new system not only umfied Italy under 
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a single and totalitarian direcdon which absorbed local 
particulansn^ eliminated political parties (other than one), 
regulated pailiameiit, and enthroned the executive over the 
legisladve. It abo, in the same act and by the same means, 
supplied an external framework which would guarantee social 
security, But the framework of sodal security began to be 
widen^ into something which professed to be more than an 
external iramewotik and vindicated the character of an internal 
reconstruedon of Italian society. This was the new social 
system of corporadvism— the new bridge between capital and 
labour, which were thus not merely to be kept in their old 
positions by an iron framework of security, but to be spanned 
and joined and united by a new and busily frequented way 
of communicadon and cooporadon. Polidcal unificadon, 
establishing in its stride the cause of social security, seemed 
accordingly to pass into social transfoimation. ... But has 
there really been any change ? Or is the single party still 
the single party, and is the corporative system (with its repcT'- 
cusskms on parliament and its reconstruction of parliamrat) 
rimply a new expression of the donunance of theringle party? 

§ 3, POUnOAL UNtnOATION : THE TOTALtTABlAN OOVEBlfMENT 
OF THE SIKGLE PAIHY : ITS METHODS AND ITS PESULTS 

We may fint consider the system of political unification, or, 
as it may also be called, of totalitarian government. The 
unification achieved in the period between 1922 and 1929 
consuted primarily in the enthroning of the one party and its 
one leader as the tingle directive force of Italian political life. 
In the enthroning of the party there was one peculiarity, 
which distinguishes the regiine of the single party in Italy 
from timilar regimes elsewhere. Generally the tin|^ party is 
content vdth a di facto supremacy secured by the proscription 
of other parties. In Italy the Fascist party has been secured 
in a dejsTt supremacy. By an act of 1926 it was vested with 
the leg^ right of making tite final list of parliamentary can- 
didato to be submitted, in one block, to the national elec- 
torate.* By a further act passed at the end of the same year 

* Uiia poddem, u has already been iwlioed, was altered by the recnostitutiaii 
of the Ituian Chamber of Depuda in 1939. The new Chmbcr ef Paaci and 
Gmporationi now comiaiiit 150 raemben dn^ directly from the party, and 
dtaMn lioin a Natusud Council of Cotpontioas wbach is, in effect, the {Rntaon 
and the ctcame of the pany. 
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it was declared to be the supreme organ which co-ordinates 
and mtegrates the whole activity of the idgime issuing from 
the revolution of October 1933 ; and it was vested, as such, 
with the right of giving advice on all constitutional questions, 
and with ^e further right of Icceping a list of the names of 
persons who were qualified to be submitted to the Crown for 
the office of Prime Minister, or were fitted to hold a post in 
the government. . , . Within the party, thus formaUy en- 
throned, the leader, in turn, was secured in final supremacy* 
He presides over and auininom at his discretion the meetings 
of the Grand Council of the party : he appoints the general 
offidals and the general executive di the party : he controls 
its general policy and inspires its general action, by virtue of 
formal right (p^y under the statuto of the party itself, and 
partly under act of parliament^) as well as by virtue of actual 
power. 

Apart from the political timfiradon involved in the position 
of the party and the position of the leader within the party, a 
further unification — outride the party, and in the s^ere of 
institutiom of government other than the party—has been 
achieved by a general extension of the power of the whole of 
the executive side of government.* In the fint place, the 
prime minister or head of the government (who is identical 
with the leader of the party) is permanent and continuous : 
so far as be is responsible, he is responsible to the king and 
not to parliament; and instead of the old system of one 
parliammt living through several ministries, there is a system 
of one minister living through several parliaments. In the 
second place, in virtue of the absence other parties, he Is 
immune from opposition ; and he is also specially protected, 
by a new verrion of the law of treason, against any attempt on 
his life or liberty and any oSence to hh reputation either by 
word or by deed. In the third place, he has been exalted, in bis 
capacity of chief executive officer, above the lepslature. The 

I'HiepKsmbleoftlieAateto (uappravcdbyadecmoftbeSuteofaoDeoeni- 
ber (S 99 J dedaiu tbat * the pnrple miut leceivB light and leading from abore, 
vdun mete It the full vidoD of the attribuKt to be given tnd Itie taakj to be 
BuinDed, of function and of dneit The act of wQuunt pa^ at the end of 
1998 (* on the onutitution and powen the Grand GnukU of the party ’) 
formally ccndeia on the leader, in hit capacity of head td Ute goveAment, the 
general nmtxol of the party. 

I'Hui eKtaniion Wit mai^ achieved by the law of 04 December 1905, on the 
atiribusi and prcfogadvcs of^dte head of the government, alto esUed fint mmuler 
and Mcretaiy « Slate. 
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old Italian parliamentary system, in whidi the leg^tuie 
tended dt facto to sway the executive (unless the executive 
could manage it suffidently to cany its own policy), has been 
superseded by a new system in which the executive dejm sways 
or supersedes the legislative. By a law of 24 December 1925, 
no proposal can be placed on the agenda of the Ghambv 
without the consent of the head of the government ; and he 
can insist that a proposal rqected by the Chamber shall be 
re-submitted, after an interval of three months, to a new vote 
taken in secret session without any ftirther (hscussion. Nor do 
the new powers of the head of the executive stop at control 
the action of the legislature. They also indu^ the right of 
direct action in lieu of the legislature. By a law of 31 
January 1996, 'juridical rules ’ may be issued in the form of 
royal decrees, after deliberation by the Council of Ministers 
(which means, in effect, upon the deddon of the head of the 
executive), in r^^ard to the execution of laws, the use of the 
powers brik>aging to the executive, and the organization and 
fimctioniiig of the general administration. By the same law 
' dispositions having the force of law’ may Iw made by the 
same procedure in regard to any matter whatsoever, ' when- 
ever urgent and absolute necessity requires ’—subject, how- 
ever, in such case, to subsequent confirmation by the 
legidature.^ 

This enthroning of the party and its leader, and this dmul- 
taneous and connected cxaltatioa of the executive at the 
expense of parliament, were the main elements in the new 
system of political unification. But they did not stand alone ; 
and they were accompanied by other elements marked by the 
same general trend. A law of 4 February 1926, aiiq)lified and 

1 Tlic Engliili Act of PiDdanAdimi tS 153^ genetal^ aakhd the King, 'wiih 
the adtice of hi) council, to ime prodaniAticiB bavi^ the force cf an act of 
paiUamenL But thia act proviiled the canunon lew, aamie law, and i^ta 
of propeiW were not to be a^ied by such proeb^tioni ; and in anjr caie it 
vmi icpealed in lu?. The modem Eogliib pracdm of ' delegated IcgiilaUion ' 
d^nidi on a pardeuW mabling of a particular minitier ^ viiiue of a particular 
act, in rdatioD to die matten, and lulyect to the conditioni, itated in that act. 
The Italian hw of igafi has ilim no proper Eagliih pmllel, either in the aixteenth 
or in the twentieth century. A dam analogy is anbided by the Goman law of 
93 hbrdi iggg (the ' enaoling law wfai^ law it down that for a period <£ 
ioiir yean— since atended—tu laws the Keidi nay be haued by the govein- 
ment the Reich as 11 by the Rdehstag. But the German law, which 
eiut^ the govermnent to issue laws going outwle the ptovisioiu of the comticu- 
tsoojiina'gsaffir. Italian Fasdim has leipecied the consdnitioDal Acdila of 
more t^ Goman National Socialinn has respected the Weimar Cemptution 
(moR teoent and iac mme thsputed) of igig. 
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extended by later decrees, introduced nominated podestds and 
advisory bodies, in place of elected mayors and councils, 
into the Italian local communes (as the Emperor IVederic 
Barbaroua had sought to do in the twelfth century] ; and 
generally local government, already centralized through the 
office of prefect in the ninety-two provinces, and now further 
centralized through the office of podesti in the 7,000 com- 
munes, was drawn more ti^tly under the control of the 
central executive, and loosed from the participation of local 
elected bodies.' Simultaneously the prefect of the province, 
always a powerful official in the Italian system, and similar 
to the prtfet in France, was exalted still further. He has 
become the general and totalitarian head of his province, in 
tune with the central development of the national executive ; 
and like the central executiw he has been vested with the 
power of acting on his own motion in case of necessity or 
urgency. Local particularism has thus been curbed on the 
circumfin^ce, as the legislature and its parties have been 
curbed at the centre. like the local or territorial groups, 
voluntary groups or assodationa have also been drawn into the 
general surge of the central trend, ^lart from and prior to 
the later phase of corporativism (wbi^ is, in effect, a simple 
and logical extension of the central trend particularly designed 
to secure a central control of economic groups and associa- 
tions], this ei^Ifiiig and regulating of groups was already 
evident in the early l^islation of the Fascist State. A law of 
26 November 1925 required associations to communicate to 
the authority for public security the terms of thdr articles of 
association and the names of their officers and members. A 
further law, of 31 Oecembo' of the same year, empowered the 
Government to modify the rules of the law of public security ; 
and a voluminous decree of 6 November 1926 aocoidingiy 
issued orders rdating (among a number of o^er subjects] to 
the control of public meetings and associations. 

The general system political unification and prditical 

1 Loal elected bodies have now jraienlly yldded to loal adnan^ bodin of 
a MiKMiid characKr. Tbe Uw or4 febniary im 6 inetituied a ayim of couiuili 
nopiiiated for each, tonunnae by the prefect of the ytovinoe, one-tUtd diiectly, 
and (be other two.tbiidf (by a method which ia one a the ea^ hisb of ooipoca- 
thriim) on the leammaidation of hxxl edmamic gmiiB. Provincial couccib 
■Inila^ Gompoaed (advidng the prefect in the lame way as the worrminal 
council adviKs the podestf) have am been instiiuted, liooe 1931, b Heu of the 
old decled pnvbdal couttnls, vdiich we» mapended b 1937. 
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security thus instituted laid an acute accent on the action of 
the State — the State in the sense of the government; the 
government, again, in the sense of the central executive, and 
more especially of its head, the c<(po M governo. The lib^de 
and rights of dtizens faded before the exigencies and b rillianc e 
of the State. There could be no list of the basic rights and 
fireedoms of dtixens (such as comtuunistic Russia redtes in the 
Russian constitution of 1936) : there could be no dedaradon, 
in the old French style, of' Ics droits de I’homme et du dtoyen 
the old idea that there were any ‘ fundamentals * which the 
State was bound to respect disappeared before the idea that the 
State itself was the one flindamcutsl. The concepdon of volun- 
tary sodety, and of a social sphere in which freely assodated 
groups couLd voluntarily operate, similarly (hsappeared in a 
lunar eclipse : all light was in the sun of the State, and all 
light came from that sun. There could therefore be no dis- 
tinedon between sodety and State : there could be no idea that 
trade unions, and other and similar assodadons, were able to 
build coUecdvely a system of sodety which had its own volun- 
tary life and aedvides, and might continue to live that life 
and pursue those activities side by side with the State. Even 
the conception of the nation, which had been inherited from 
the old nationalists and had been placed in the forefront of 
the C!hartcr of Labour of 1937, proved to be secondary to that 
of the State. When * The Doctrine of Fascism ’ was published 
in 1931, the nation had ceased to be a transcoident organism, 
which had integrally realized itself in the State : it had 
become an artifact created by the State. ' The higher person- 
ality is only a nation in so ^ as it is a State. The nation docs 
not exist to generate the State ... the nation is created by 
the State, which gives to a people, consdous of its own moral 
unity, a will, and thereby an dGective existence ' All is in 
the State, and nothing that is human or spiritual exists, far less 
has value, apart from the State. In that sense Fascism is 
totalitarian, and the Fascist State, the synthesis and unity of 
all values, intciprets and develops and energizes all the life 
of the people 

> La Dottiiu, I, S >i> j ef. p. i6a 

* IbuL, I, {7, The quotBtiQiii hoe made, fram ihe fint part of £g OMvia 

codtkd liw Fnadnifftaa), ate frem tlm peik of the imnwtMs Gmi^ 
It la true that the whole die Dcttma is aicribed to Signor MuBHlmi, the ohilo- 
■ophic and abitiact Fait 1 aa well aa the lively and ooncRte Fart II, wluda it 
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§ 4 . THB GORPORATIVS SYarTKM 07 SOQlAI. ORPER AND THE 
ETAOIS 07 m DEVZLOPUENT 

The political Icgialatioii enacted and the l)0litical measures 
taken down to the end of 1939 had guaranteed the cause of 
political unity against all menace ; and the final proclama- 
tion of that unity might well seem to have been when 
‘ The Doctrine of Fascisin ' was published in 1931, But the 
cause of political unity, generally termed by ^ name of 
totalitarianism, is not the only cause espoused by Italian 
Fasdsm. There is also the cause of so(^ transformatioQ, 
generally styled by the name of il ectpnafiuism. This is a 
cause which, in its origins, is independent of the nadoiuJist 
trend of thought expressed in the cult of political unity and 
the ideal of totalitarianism. But the fundunental questioii 
which is raised by coiporattvism is not a question of origins. It 
is rather the question whether, regard^ in its subsequent 
development and in its present practice coiporarivisEn has 
retain^ any trace of the independence which it may have 
originally possessed. If the doctrine of the Duce— that ‘for 
fiill, complete, integral, and revolutionary corporativism it is 
necessary to have only one political party and a totalitarian 
state ‘‘—be accepted as final, the answer to that quesdon is 
necessarily an answer in the negative^ Before, however, that 
answer can be definitely given some account of the historical 
development of the idea and practice of corporativum must 
be attempted. 

That development would seem to have passed through three 
main stages. In the fint stage we have the simple idea— 
the French idea— of syndicalism, Syndicalism, like Mandan- 
ism, is a doctrine Iwimipal to the bouigeois or capitalistic 
State ; but while Manrianism erects a wh< 4 e dass, called the 
proletariat, as the enemy of the botirgeois State, and proposes 

uintkdhMtritfd TkliliMfiSKy*. But (1) the ityte rfPutl ii {UHooitfaniiidiat 
of Pkrt II i (£} Purt I it mdally fortified by notea rekniiM to tpeeeha sod 
uttctanBa of tbe Duoe, bs if to ptovo that it ■ italty dfsvm atm or cotuoiisat 
with bit Idas ; and <3) above all, the aut^^rqtb u Ls lleUrino in ibe Duct's 
handwriting, exhibileo la the Faidst odubiflon in Rome ia 1934, ttgn with 
Tart II and did not inelndu Fait I. It foUowi that the quotationi made in the 
ten ut not ncceanriW offidal, but only exnitzsioQS of toe philMOjdiic vimn of 
Gentilo— codoned, inued, and adopted by toe Diux, but DraxedinginuMdiatety 
framGendle'ipeik (Thewritawu infonnedinRoiDeABttliu roar tbeiaci, in 1934.) 

> Saim I Uismsi tU Saiu Aiitulim, Vtit, p. aia. Stcirtly ipak^, thm 
conditioni axe Rated to be neccfloiy ; (t) a noglt poitr, (a) the lotalitarian 
State, and (3) a yoiMl of the highot ideid (eoiioiLi The iw condition app^ 
10 coiponuviim a tmpmiy thing, oannectiBd with cdnergency and emotinn. 
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to build OD that class, in its hour of triumphant aplosion, 
a new State representing the dictatonhip of the proletariat, 
syndicalism, has evolved a different system of tactics. It 
erects as die enemy of the bourgeois State the various and 
separate ‘ syndicata ’ or unions d the workers— each acting 
on the basis of its own industry or occupation ; each prO' 
ceeding by its own method of the industrial or occupational 
strike ; Imt all conceivably, and even ideally, combining 
their separate strikes, by a sort of spontaneous parallelism, 
into one timultaneous or ‘ general ’ strike. It then proposes to 
bu3d, on die basis of these various and separate unions, in the 
hour of their joint and yet several triumph, a State vdiich is 
hardly a State at all (&r less a dictatorial State), but rather an 
economic federation which is to be doubly federal. It will be 
federal, in the first place, in its strong localism. Unions of 
woikers have always had strong bed oiganizatlons ; and 
these must continue to be strong, and even sovereign wthin 
their areas, under the new dispensation, It will be federal, 
again, in its loose central bond. That bond will merely consist, 
on the Ic^c of syndicalism, in a confederation of separate and 
almost autonomous national unions.* 

Syndicalism, as it was preached in Fiance at the banning 
of t^ present century, had thus a number of peculiar features. 
It left little room br the State, whether bourgeois or prole- 
tarian. It left a good deal of room for local life and local 
autonomy, though it confined that life and that autonomy to 
local organhations of workers. It made economic groups 
its basis, both locally and at the centre ; but the only economb 
groups whidi entered into its theory were the syndicates or 
unbns of workers. The syndicates of the employers, if they 
entered at all, entered only to be ejected, and d^troyed, by 
the explosive force of the strike. 

Spdicalism, as an alternative to Mantianism, found students 
and sympathizers in Italy both before and afier the war. 
Among them was S^or Mussolini, the founder of the Fascist 
party. It may seem^rifflc foot a cuibus thing that syndicalism, 
the enemy d the State and the opponent of the ideas of 
national unity and political centralization, should come to be 

I It iliould be cxpluned that the Ittd orgacjzatiooa of worken were to be 
inter-oocufiatioiial, actiiv ai ' the orgaiu of dan lolidanty ’ lomewhat on the 
faaiii of oui Engtiih Tnm Councih ; while the astiuuf uniona were to be uni- 
Mcupational, aedt^ aa‘ tfaeatgaind pnJgHoniliolidarity ‘faeachoccupatjon. 
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connected with the iktiimt, the nadonalum, and ±e paasion 
for poEtical unification, which lay at the core of Fascism. 
Perhaps the solution of the puzzle lies in the fact that syndi- 
calism, the enemy of the State, was particularly the enemy of 
the democratic State. Arising in F^ce, it had directed its 
attacks against the democratic system of France— the geo- 
graphical constituendes, the political parliament, the political 
paitiesT This negative tide of syndicalism— in contradistinction 
to its ultimate and positive goal— had a natural appeal to 
those Italians who, on other grounds and with a different 
goal in view, were attacking the same institutions in their own 
country. But the ultimate and potitive goal of syndicalism— 
its general idea of a social order based on the management of 
ca<^ industry or occupation by its own syndicate— could also 
be adopted. True, it wuld have to be supplemented, and even 
transformed, before it could be adopted. In other words, the 
syndicates or associations of employers would have to be 
added to the syndicates or unions of workers in order to 
constitute a dual management of each industry or occupation ; 
and the single syndicalism of the French model would have to 
be transformed into the dual syndicalism of the Italian. Bat 
the addition could be made, and the transformation could be 
effected, as soon as a smgle party, prepared to inspire both 
associations of employers and unions of workers, and able to 
hold them togeth^ in the bands of a common 'all^iance to 
itself, was fin^y established in the saddle. 

Here we enter upon the second stage of the development 
It began even before the triumph of the single party, though 
not before the party had begun to organize its own Fascist 
unions of workers which would provide it with the poinl 
d'appui for its policy. As early as January 1922 the idea of 
the dual or ‘ mixed’ syndicate — or, as it was also called, the 
'corporation’— uniting both the employcn and the employed 
in each of a number of economic units, was already proclaimed 
in a Fascist syndical convention held at Bologaa.> But the party 
had to consolidate its general hold, and above all it had to 
make sure that the unions and associations to be ' mixed ’ 
were inspired by itself and loyal to its creed, before it amid 

> Ewn eaitier, in 1990, Sgnor Roeeo had mggEUed that ‘ the vrarken' imloiu 
■ud the enplonia’ asaociatioiu ihould be unified, trade by bade, into one miited 
tyndkate ’. (G. Salvemini, ^ tit., p. 106.) 
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proceed to realize the idea in actual practice. A period of 
twelve years thus elapsed between the proclamation of the 
mixed syndicate in January 1933 and the final passage of the 
law of February 1934 (' on the formadon and functions of 
corporations ’) which actually established the Italian system 
of dual or domesticated syndicalism, and inaugurated the third 
and last stage of development. 

The twelve years between 1933 and 1934 are years of 
transition.^ During them Italy is moving fitun a previous 
phase of syndicalism pure and simple, through an interveniiig 
idiase of ‘ mixed ’ (but very imperfectly mixed) syndicalisoi, 
toward the phase of coiporadvism at last established by the 
law of 1934. The twelve years are far from idle ; but th^ are 
full of paradox. Corporations are in the air, and the corporative 
State becomes a term of oflidal use ; but there are nc cor- 
porations. They are mentioned, indeed, by name in a decree 
of I July 1936 : a Ministry of Gorporatiom is established on 
2 July of the same year ; but there are no corporations. The 
Charter of Labour promulgated by the Grand Goundl of the 
Fascist party in 1927 is eloquent about corporations: a 
central council of corporations is actually establi^ed in 1930 ; 
but there are stilt no carporations-~iio actual bodies uniting 
employers and employed in any actual branch or category 
production.* What was actually happcnii^ behind all these 
expressions of theory, and under all this use of nomen- 
clature? 

Two things. In the first place, the negative side of syndi- 
calism— its averuon from geographical constitueodcs, political 
parties, and parliaments— was applied to the reconstitution, or 
rather the attenuation, of the old Italian system of parlia- 
mentary democracy. Tliis was not exactly corporativism ; but 
it might be described as such, and there was some justification 
for such a description, When, in 1937, the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies began to be elected not by geographical constituencies 
but by the whole national electorate, and when the candidates 
thus elected were proposed, in the first instance, not by 
political parties but by confederations of employers and con- 
federations of employed, it could be argued that the Chamber 

r 'nKpolidc&L ■yttemaftotalitiriuuamwaitftablislied, in tbemdn, during the 
quaditcniucn 1995-29. ThEKKuliyitemofcatpondviKiwiaaaloiwergnnvih. 

■ The one corpention actukUy in exiitence be^ 1934 vnt, ouriouity enough 
■ ' ooqionliM ot the lUgc ’, aMliihed io 1930. 
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bccame a corpoiadve body, m the seme that it drew together 
representatives from half a dozen great occupational groups 
of employers and the same number of parallel groups of 
emplo^. When again, in 1930, the Gorandl of Goip(»atioQS 
was similarly constituted from confederations both of em- 
ployers and dT employed, and placed by the side of the Chamber 
of Deputies with Ae purpose of formulating rules for the general 
co-or^nation of the national economy, it could be contended 
that here was a definitely corporative body with a specifically 
economic purpose. But what bad actually happened, on a 
ledistic view, was not the actual institutior of a corporative 
State ; and this for the simple reason that there were not, as yet, 
any actual corporations. It was limply the attenuation of the 
Italian parliament, fint by its own reconstitution on an 
economic basis, which deprived it of the life-blood of political 
representation, and scct^ly by the constitution of a new 
economic council by its side, w^ch provided it with a rival, 
and a poedble superses&or, even in the economic field to which 
it now seemed to be relegated by the nature c^its composition. 
Reconstruction, from the point of view of parliamentary 
democracy, had been in effect destruction. Syndicalism, in 
its new dual or ‘ mixed * or ' corporative ' form, had thrown 
up notlung new in the actual conduct of national economy 
and the actual social order : it had only shown a native 
and cutting edge in the sphere of political institutions and at 
the expense of parliament. Even the new Council of Corpora- 
tions was mainly negative. It could be pitted against parlia- 
ment But it did little itself 

The second thing which was happening between 1932 and 
1934 was the cstabUshment of the control of the Fascist party 
and of the Fascist government over the syndicates <ff the 
workers in order that they might be brought into hanoony 
with the syndicates of employers. Hus, after all, was a neces- 
sary preliminary to any corporative system: it would be 
idle to unite the workers with their employers in a system of 
dual syndicalism unless there was some cement The old 
trade unions or syndicates of the Italian worken were accord- 
ingly transformed. Under the legislation of 1936 and its 
subsequent devdopment they lost the right to strike — the 
right which was the very core of the doctrine of French syndi- 
calism, as it is also the essential weapon of ordinary trade 
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uiiionUm. A system of legal recogDitioa was introduced.* 
Under this system only a legally recognized union could hence- 
forth negotiate or make agreements, and only such a union 
could thus become a partner in any subsequent corporative 
structure. To be legsOy recognized a trade union need con- 
tain only 10 per cent of the workers in its branch, who must, 
however, be ' of good moral and political conduct from a 
national point of view’. Only one trade union could be 
recognized in each branch ; but the woAers in any branch, 
wbeiher or no they belonged to the recognized union in their 
branch, were bound to subscribe to it^ and bound by any agree- 
ment which it made with an association of employers. 'Hie 
Fascist government, in giving legal recognition, whidi it could 
also withdraw, naturally determined its price. TTie price was 
the soundness of the membership, and abo of the le^ership,* 
of the recognized union : it was also, and further, the control 
by the government the general rules (jftiftrh), the budgets, 
and the acts of the union. 

When the unions of the workers had thus been brought 
under the control of the party and the government, it was 
possible to proceed to the third and last phase of the develop- 
ment, and to bring them into combination [as hydrogen is 
combined with oxygen) with the associations of employers — 
themselves already, on tbdr side, in touch with the party and 
the government. (What the nature of that touch was, and 
how far the associations of employers were ori^nally con- 
trolling or controlled, it would be difiicuU to say \ but what- 
ever was the nature of thdr relation to the party and the 
government, it was dose enough to allow them to be brought 
without any alarm into combination with the unions of 
workers.) The system of combination instituted early in 1934 
established twenty-two corporations— ‘joint standing indus- 
trial councils as they might be caUed m our English terms— 
in twenty-two branches or categories of economic life.* The 
councils of these coiporations include representatives drawn, 

1 Tliu lyston was not compukity, and uotecogidaed or ^futt muons might 
sail eoatinuo (legally) to oral ButtbnewaslKtkpoiotmtbeeQntuiunlenseence 
of Bueji unions, or m the contnnicd payment of subaenpuont to them, when their 
members were bound, in any case, to pay sabscnptiom to the recogmzed uiuoih. 

‘ llie officiali of the tecogmzed umana, aoconung to the writer's ofa«rvatians, 
■re ratha profesuonal and party figures (often of the l^gal type) than gemiine 
lepretoitalives thrown up by the workeis themselva. 

* The amngemcnti and reammgcnienn of Italian economK groups are aome- 
wbat confusing (a) In igafi six naiiooat confedetahona of emptoyeii were 
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in equal proportions, flrom the unions of workers and the 
associatjons of employers, with the addidon of an expert 
dement and with the further addidon of representatives of 
the government and of members of the Fascist party ; their 
powers indude, particularly and espedally, the Ihrmuladon of 
rules for the collective regulation of economic relations and for 
the Unitarian regulation of production.’ 

§ 5. ^ NAtOllE OF THE OORPORAtTONB : ORGANS OF STATE, 
DR ORGANS OF AUTOBECmofA ? 

The corporativism establuhed in 1934 is an actual ox> 
porativism ; at the long last there are actually corporations- It 
embraces tbc general swrecp of Italian economic life : it 
enlists representatives of trade unions along with representat- 
ives of employers in a joint discussion of the methods by which 
their mutual relations, and thdr common productive efort, are 
to be regulated and rationalized. But the fundamental ques- 
tion invdved, if we ace to speak of this development as a social 
trans&nnation or a new scheme of social order, is the question 
of the autonomy and the spontandty of the corporations. If 
the new organs are * organs of State ', and act by its motion 
and under its impulse, they yfHH involve political sutgccdon, 
and not sodal reconstniction : they will mean the bringing 
of the economic process into and under the mechanism of the 
State, and not the development of new initiatives and a new 

alsUiihed i& lix great (Jndtntry, bonktng, tammenx, agiicultuic, and 
two difloHit apboRfl of tniupoct), and lix patalld caafeduBtloai of empuym 
woe ntablisbed by their odo. Tneie wne iho gnupi whidi made noininatioiu 
foe Ok CEuahn of TSeputin under Ok Uw cf igiy, ^ fonoed Ok buu of Ok 
C ouncil of CotpeiKtioDS under the law of ]<)30, (i) WiOun the rphm of of 
ibe national ccofedcfadem there were aijo oatloW fednadom, for wh </ the 
vadoua traia wych it included, (c) In 19)4 twenty-tvro corporatioiii were 
created in twenty-two newly demarcated ecoflomic aOtgmt} (A/, tbc cattgory 
of wool), cadt caKgocy contaidng the agricultureliiti or piodiicen of the taw 
malaiaJ concerned, tta masu&cturen that material, and the menhanli 
ccDttncd in the aalebothofAwinateria] and of finiabed product- Thememben 
of thcee coqxuadoni ate drawn Gnm the national fodendane of foe trada belong- 
ing tothecafogDry,intofar aitheybelonglothecaiqary. .. . lliEieaKthitf (a) 
foe ‘ affocRf ' of foe confedRanoni, (S) the * trada ' Of the foderadoiu wifoin 
each ipboe, and (<) the ‘ categoiia ’ u the eoiporationa. The ‘ caiegory *, by 
iti nature, mta acroia the ‘ tphm because it inehides hits of several "spnera ’ 
O.g. aninilcuK, Indusuv, uA conmetee) ; and foe ‘ trade ’ entm both into 
the ‘ sphere ’ and into the ‘ corpotatioi 

i fint Btfoject of ' rula ' is thus the relations of capital and labour : the 
second subject is foe tatlonaKtatkm pcoductitm (in its broadest tense) through- 
out each category- The impectant tubjeei, for the lepreseatativei of the uniona 
of woihcn, would appear to be foe teouid, which gnn them a tooeem in foe 
procesi of ntfonabutioo. 
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Bdf-^dpUnc within the process itself. They wUl not be a 
development, or a modification, or even a domestication, of 
syndicalism: they will be its very opposite. Instead of liberat- 
ing economics fiom politics, they will have completed the 
political control of all economic groups and units. 

Already in its fint adumbration, and before it actually 
existed, the corporation was defined, in 1936, as an organ of 
the administration of the State.^ The definition was repeated 
in the Charter of Labour ; ‘ the corporations are recognized 
by law as organs of the State The definition is important. 
The corporation is not the result of a voluntary marriage 
between voluntary trade muons of workers and voluntary 
associations of employers. It is a State-created cramp ; and 
the unions and associations which it binds together, in its 
branch of economic life, are themselves ‘ legally recogitized ’ 
unions and associations, which have paid the price for their 
recognition and are subject to the control of the Fascist 
party and the Fascist govemment The conception of the 
State-aeated cramp, which, as such, is a part of the machinery 
of the State and acts in the name and by the authority of the 
State, has been mpharized both by Italian jurists and by 
official declarations. The Council of Corporations defined the 
corporation in November 1933, as 'the instrument which, 
under the aegis of the State, effects the integral, organic, and 
unitary discipline of productive forces with a view to the 
development of the we^th, the political power, and the well- 
bring of the Italian people’. Instrument, aegis, integral 
discipline, political power^thc words axe all eloquent 

The ipe^es of the Duce at the end of 1933 and in the 
course 1934 elaborated a general view of the new corpora- 
tions and corporativism which, though it oscUIates, never 
departs ffom the fundamental elements of this definition. In 
a speech of 14 November 1933,’ delivered before the National 
Council of Corporations, he stated tiiat the corporations were 
on the ecdnomic ground what the Grand Council of the party 
and its militia were on the political, and that corporativism 
was a disdplined and therefore a controlled economy. Raising 
the question whether it could be appUed in other countries, he 

^ Law of 3 iga6, u appHcd (lie Royal Deate of i July 1326, $43 : 
' Ihe conpontwa doei not pgtaeu juridical petaonalityi but ia an oigan a tnc 
adatioiiintica ai the State 

• id Lam, {vi. &ri(ei t Dismd, Vo). VIII, pp, ajS f()q. 
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replied that a full, complete, integral, and revolutionary cor- 
porativism dq^ended on the presence of peculiar conditions— 
a single party, which added political to economic discipline 
and, transcending the oppoaidon of interests, formed a cramp 
(ua vineolo) that bound all men together in a common &ith : 
a totalitarian State which absorbed in itsdf all the eneti^es, 
interesta, and hopes of ±e people ; and, finally, a period and 
an epoch of the highest ideal tension. Here the cause of cor- 
porativism was linked indissolubly with that of the single 
party and a totalitarian government, and with that temper 
and colour : it became a part and an article of the political 
rdgime. In a speech delivered before the Senate on 1 3 January 
1934^ he altcr^ the note and the accent. Goiporadvism had 
now become a part, and indeed the consummation, of the 
general movement of the world’s economy. It was a h^y 
balance of individuals, groups, and the State. It left to 
individuals private property and individual initiative : it left 
to associated groups the right of self-discipline (aufodun^ina) 
in their several categories ; it left to the State the right to 
intervene, in the name of the anonymous mass of consumers, 
When the associated groups in a category foiled to find the way 
of agreement and equilibrium. Here corporadvism seems to 
assume an independent existence, or at any rate to vindicate 
a greater measure of freedom. It is a diiag^ we are told, which 
is not to be overburdened by bureaucracy, though any human 
organization will need a minimum of buieaiicracy : it is 
something which is primarily a matter of self-discipline, with 
the State standing generally in reserve — ^not so much in the 
name of the single party, or in the came of a totalitazian 
system, as on behalf of the consuming masses. 

In a later speech of 6 Octoba of the same year (1934), de- 
livered to the workmen of Milan,* the note is alter^ again. 
The part and the share of the worker in the system of cor- 
porativism is now the theme. Repudiating State control of the 
economy of the nation, and arguing for the self-disdpline of a 
system of production entrusted to the pfroduceis generally 
(employed as wdl as employee), the Duee prodaimed that the 
aim of that system was a higher social justice for the whole of 
the Italian people. That higher social justice meant a higher 
standard of living, with guaranteed work, a foir wt^ and a 

1 Itid., IX, pp. 13 ff. * Ibtd., ppi 197 iqq. 
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decent house : It also mean^ and it meant even more, the 
parddpation of the workers both in knowledge of the process 
of production and in die determination of its necessary disci- 
pline. But there was also, he added, another aspect of cor- 
porativisiiL If it looked to peace and sodal justice, it also 
looked to war and to national cfhdcucy ; and in this second 
aspect it was a means of producing a contented body of 
workers which would in turn produce the necessary return in 
the hour of need and show the high morale which that hour 
might require. This double aspect of corporativism— the inter- 
nal or social, and the external or military— was further clui;i- 
dated in a speech of lo November, delivered to the assembly 
general of the Corporations.^ Internally, the aim of corpora- 
tivism was again defined as a higher social justice. This sodal 
justice was in turn defined as consisting in a new equality (the 
sodal equality of all before the duty and the right of labour), 
which the new Fascist century had added to the old nine- 
teenth century ideal of formal equality of all before the law ; 
but even in the assertion of tins new equality a caveat was 
added, and it was insisted that the new equality, far from 
exdurhng, really involved the prindple of hierawhy— or in 
other words, of inequality^in respect of fonctions, merits, and 
responsibility. Externally, the aim of corporativism again 
assumed a political, and even a military, character. It became 
the aim of augmenting steadily the total power the nation 
for the purposes of its expansion iu the world. Created by the 
State [create ^dlo Stato), ^e coiporationa are accordingly made 
to appear, in the last resort, not as the servants of a higher sodal 
justice us aa the mhtisten of thtii creator, 

Gorporativistn can thus be made to mean many things in 
the course of a year. It is peculiarly Italian, but it is also 
part of the development of the world’s economy : it is national 
power, but it is also social justice ; it is a State creation and a 
system of State control, but it is also self-disdpline : it is peace, 
but it is also war : it is a new equality, but it is also hierarchy. 
If we turn fitom speeches to focts, and inquire what the cor- 
porations have actually done, thae is no very clear lesson to 
be Icamt. More than half of the twenty-two corporations met 
in the course of 1935 : they concerned themselves mainly— 
with war impcndii^ and by the end of the year actually 
^Serita t duuni, Vd. IX, ppi 143 £ 
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engaged — in advisii^ the government on the economic prob- 
lems which were aiismg, under th»e condidoos, in their 
particular fields. The workers’ representatives, joining wi± 
those of the employers in the deliberations whkJi preceded 
this advice, were educated in the conditions and problenis of 
th«r industry ; but no serious attempt was made by the 
corporations to deal with that half of their duties which con- 
cerns the regulation of the leladons between capital and 
labour. The effects of the war in Abyssinia, and of ^e gener- 
ally disturbed state of Europe, ran contrary to any develop' 
meat of self-discipline. The idea of State control ^ nadonal 
economy (statiKo^ hJfii Peconmia della Jfaom) which the 
Duce bad repudiated at Milan in October 1934., in &VDur of 
corporative self-discipline, had gmed ground by the spring 
of 1936, when the nationalization of the credit system and of 
all basic industries important for nadonal defence was already 
proclaimed. On the whole the corporadons, so far as they 
have acted, have acted for the State as advisory bodies con- 
cerned with its needs and seddng to relate pr^uedon with 
a view to their sadsfecdon ; and since 1936 any action of the 
corporations seems to have steadily receded b^re the advance 
of the State. 

§6. TEE THREE CLAUS MADE FOR THE ITALIAH Sl^TEU OF 
QORFORATIVTSM 

Three clmms have been made for the Italian system of 
corporativism. The first is that it provides a new conception 
of the function of the State, superior both to the laissei-faire of 
libexal in^tividvaUsm and to the Stato^niiiLtnd of aodalum— 
a conception which reconciles the State and the individual to 
one another by reconciling them botii to the corporation, 
where individuals find their expression and conciliate thdr 
differences, and the State, at the same time, stands by them 
and tdds them in thdr task. The second dmm is that cor- 
porativism is, or can be, distinct feom any particular political 
regime, and that although it may be w^ed, under Italian 
conditions, to the totalitarian form of State, it is in its nature 
independent of that fimn and can in its nature co-exist with 
other forms. The third claim— somewhat incompatible with 
the second — is that corporativism provides a new conception 
of the form and structure of the State ; tiiat it inaugurates the 
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new and true donocracy of the twentieth century ; that besides 
introducing a new self-discipline of all the factors concerned in 
the held of economics, it btroduces also, b the held of politics, 
a new basb of representation, and constitutes a representative 
body which depends not on divided geographical constitueodes 
and quarrelling political parties, but on the essential national 
cs^ and thdr complementazy btcrests. 

So far as the first daim is concerned — the daim of a new 
conception of the function of the State— there are two things 
which may be said. In the first place, and so far as regards the 
general idea of the reconciling group b which not only em- 
ployers and employed, but also the State and its agents, 
job aoucable bands, history records its like, and cannot ^mit 
its novdty. The eelUgia of the later Roman Empire (for 
example, that of the shippers or maatleraj are already exam- 
ples of corporations acting under a discipline which mcreas- 
b^y ceased to be self-disdpline and became more and more 
a discipline imposed by the presting requirements and the 
stem authority of the State. The guilds of the Elizabethan 
period of our English history, regulated by the Statute of 
Artificers of 1565, are equally examples of corporations b 
which the State sought to dassify and regiment the productive 
factors of the community, so that it should know what they 
were dobg and where they were to be found. An amdous 
government, particularly m a period of change and develop- 
ment, is glad to have its eadris fixed and to be ccmcemed b 
their working. In the second place, and so far as regards the 
particular idea of the association of employers and employed 
b a common bdustrial council for the common regulation of 
their branch of production, contemporary history records a 
general movement which has touched J^gland as well as 
Italy. The system of jobt standing bdustiial couudls was 
inaugurated b England b 1917, and it still continues to 
exist. It is a system independent of the State ; isideed the 
State is so for firom controlling it that it may even be said to 
have admitted its control, b so far as it has erected such coun- 
cils b tiie sphere of its own eQq)loybg activity and b con- 
nection with its own employees. If the system is not corpora- 
tivism, that is only because corporativism involves somethbg 
more than the association of employers and empbyed in the 
common r^ulation of thdi common activities. 
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We are thus led to the second claim which is made ibr 
corporativism— that it is, or can be, independent of a politicaj 
regime, and is not necessarily connected with a totalitariaQ 
State. This is a claim which has been made by EngHsIi 
admirers of Italian corporativism ; but it is not generally 
made by Italian theorists or statesmen. To them the corpora- 
doa is, as it was already stated to be as long ago as 1926, 
‘ an organ of the administradoo of the State ’ : to them it ia 
connected with the regime ; in their eyes it has a spedfic, an 
Italian, a fascist quality. Signor Mussolini may have spoken, 
on occasion, as if corporadvisin were a part of the general 
development of the world’s economy : he has abo said that a 
gentune coirporativism requires the system oS the rirtgle party 
and the totditarian State. If corporativism be really an organ 
of State— an instrument by whl^ the State expresses its will 
and realizes its policy in the sphere of economics— we are bound 
to accept the second of bis sayings. Corporativism always 
includes, and includes first and foremost, die * third partner * 
of the State ; and because it docs so it is dependent upon, and 
connected with, the conception and practice of the totalitarian 
State which, by its nature, must enter and penetrate the sphere 
of economics equally with othei spheres. Any form cf cor- 
porativism which does not include the State— or, if it includes 
it, includes it not as the mana^g partner, but only as a 
minister or servant rendering the sMdanm of help 

and advice— is not in the Fasdst view a bue form of empora- 
tivisiru Such a form is envisaged in the papal encyclical of 
193 If j^dragerimo Asm. It is envisaged in contrast with, and 
in oppositioD to, the Italian form. It is envisaged as a volun- 
tary form of order, &edy imposed on dicmsctvn by the social 
factors concerned.* DiBereot things need difihrent names ; 

> It is argued in QiaJrafitim Amo (11$^ dial it ii a dinutbaoce at the 
order if the great todely of tbe State trimarawi trom lener aodetia fimctiotv 
vddeh they emU peiton^ liiite iu ii>»iiati3nl{anc.tiorti> to gwehdp ^nfciUaBt) 
to the monben of (he body todal, but never to davoy or absorb then* On tha 
bai^ (boe emerge* tbe Mi/Uani and it a cnddm of any 

i(beme vAndi lubitiiute* RgnnenutinD cl sodetia for foe true ain 

oaiuial function of hdpL llierc are those who fear, tbe ariutDenteoDtiniia (with 
an iinpHdt rderence to the Italian oyitua of corporativum), ' lie icipuhlira, cui 
latif eua deberet ut neecsttrium et MiffideM auiliuiu p(aeitaret,libem activitad 
K fuhititueret 

a TV (me nle &r ' college* ’ oe ootpotadhtu bated oa oecopatfona, it ia arpuod 
in the lame con At, i* tbe lame a* tu rule laid down bjr XIII in i»aM to 
the form of ptdidcal govenuneni — ‘ infogmm ese bombiifaua quam muuerint 
fennam digen \ 

4113 Aa 
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and the papal programme cannot be called by the name of 
corporativism in the Fascist sense of the word. The Italian 
form of coiporativisn belongs, and belongs only, to Fascist 
Italy and its political rjginie. The Catholic form of corpora’ 
tivism, if it can be called coipoiatimn at all, is an entirely 
diSerent thing. 

The thinl claim made Ibr Italian corporativism^that it is, 
or rather that it makes possible, a new and better democracy — 
is a claim which can hardly be pressed, whether we rc^ud 
democracy on its econotme or on its political side. Economic- 
ally the corporathm, as we have already had reason to notice, is 
not based on a firm foundation of the freedom of trade unions. 
Nor is it free in itself and its own intanal system. It is 
determined and controlled by the State (as indeed, if it be an 
organ of the State, must necessarily be the case), alike in its 
composition and in its eseidse of its allotted functions. Such 
a system provides no pattern of industrial democracy. Politic- 
ally, again, the s^tem of State-created and State-controlled 
corporations provides no baus for a democratic form of State. 
A controlled corporation, acting as an organ of the State, 
cannot be a source of ptqyular re;[ffesQitati(UL The ‘ represen- 
tative ’ institutions in which it issues— whether they t^ the 
form of a national council of corporations, or that a quasi- 
corporative chamber of deputies, or that of both chamber and 
coimcil uneasily joined and imperfectly cemented— will not 
represent the fiee currents of pc^uUr opinion. They will 
represent, and they will share, the directed flow of a made and 
offidal opinion. 

But even if the emporadons were free, it does not follow 
that they would produce a flee or effective system of repre- 
sentation. ReiHescntatkin based on economic groups, how- 
ever autonomous they may he, vnll be representation of 
different and divergent interests ; indeed, the more they are 
autonomous, the more it will bear that character. A repre- 
sentative body so constituted, and therefore so dhided, cannot 
be a powerful factor in the political system. It will need a 
cement to hold it together if it is to act as a factor at all ; and 
that cement will necessarily be found in the permanent ocecu- 
tivc. A corporative parliament is a corollary, but in no sense 
a control, of the management of the State by an enthroned 
executive chief. There may be a fosdiULtioii in the notion 
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of a new type of parliaoicnt, traosceodin; (he allegecl 
aitifidaUty and the supposed particularism of geographical 
electorates ; and the idea of a parliament based on natural 
social groups may pombly appeal to the theoretic nund. In 
actual fact, the ‘ natural sodal group ' is itself an artificial and 
particularist constructbn, even more than the get^phical 
electorate. It has the artificiality of an economic abstraction ,* 
it has the particularism of a single interest. A local con- 
stituency, after all, is an aU-sorts-and-conditioiis group which 
is a ancrocosm of the nation. The people, if it speab at ad, 
will speak best in areas neighbourhood. If it does so, it will 
speak with an jji&nned voice : it will speak after listening to, 
and after choosing among, the alternatives presented to it, in 
such areas, by different political parties. The difficulty of a 
corporative parliament, orver and above the absence of local 
constituencies, is the absence of political parties, which cannot 
dwell in the rarified mr of pure eoonoimc uiuts. That is a 
reason why the corporative parliament may well appeal to 
those who are adverse to the existence of ^e party system. 
It is also a reason why such a parliament finds its home in the 
single-party State. But a parfiament which is not only destitute 
of homogeneity of interest and any internal cement, but also 
destitute of local roots, and destitute too of the stimulus to 
choice presented by the alternatives of party, is a parliament 
destitute of so many things that it hardly remains a parliament. 

We may thus conclude that die system cS corporatirism does 
not ofier an alternative to parliamentary democracy which can 
itself be term^ a new style and {orm of democracy. Con- 
sidered in itself, and apart from its marriage with totali- 
tarianism, the system of corporativism does not represent, and 
it is not based upon, the general body of the pet^e. It is a 
system of sections witlun the range of econonuc society. If 
these sections freely arose within that range, they might well 
be of the greatest value for the purposes of t^t society. Tltey 
might be the basis of an order v^ch.not only kept the peace 
between capital and labour, but also increased the effidency 
and the pri^uctivity of every branch of production. Even so, 
they would not be the basis of a political order which brought 
the people into the government and kept the govemmetit 
responsive and responsible to the movement of popular 
drought. Sections acting In the one field economics caunot 
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be a substitute for the whole body of the people acting in the 
whole area of gcnaal political life. They may serve as amd* 
liaiies ; they may act, if they are gathered together in an 
economic coundl, as an advisory organ; but auxiliary functions 
and advisory organs can never be a snlntitute for the essoitial 
function and the decisive organs of representative democracy. 
The whole philosophy of * corporations or or£7us, or StSnde, 
even at its best and Ughest, is a philosophy of society, and of 
the economic aspect of society, but not a philosophy of the 
State. This is not to assume any clean or clear>cut di^ction 
between economic society and the State. Either must act on 
the other and be intertwined with the other. Political parlia- 
ments and other political o^ans are vitally concemed with 
economics ; economic groups and other economic organs are 
\dtally interested in politics. But dtber sf^ieic, however much 
it may be concerned with or interested in the other, remains 
itself, and needs its own structure and methods for its own 
work, The structure and methods of the economic sphere, 
whether they be corporative or of any other pattern, cannot 
be transport^ into ^e political sphere and substituted for its 
structure and methods. 

§7. THE GENERAI, RELATION OF THE ITALIAN CORPORATIVE 
SmBM TO TOTAUTARIANISU AND THE NEW GAESAJUSM 
But Italian corporativism can hardly be called a projection 
of economics into politics. It is rather the reverse. Instead of 
being a spontaneous developineiit of the economic sphere, 
which has surged over into the pditical, it is an incursion of 
the political regime into economics. It is intended to be a 
recasting of economic life by the State, partly to bring it into 
cocifermity with itself and partly to p^ure for itself new 
organs calculated to serve its own political needs. Corpora- 
tivism in Italy cannot therefore be considered in itself It 
must be considered along with the features of the i^me 
from which it proceeds and which it is intended to serve. 
When it ii so coosideied, we see at once that it cannot pro- 
vide any organ of political discussion, for the ample reason 
that it is interlocked with political facton wbidi elin^te such 
discussion. It is interloped with, and dominated by, the 
‘ representative ’ leader who is held to resume in himself alone 
the generd thought and will of the nation. It is interlocked 
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with, and overshadowed by, the single party wluch, under the 
guidance of the leader, expresses and represents the whole 
purpose of the State. It bdongs to a system in which local 
sdf-govemmeQt, and the liberties of communes and provinces, 
have been subordinated to the eidgencies of the cuitial execu- 
tive ; it belongs to a system in which * tiie rights cS the man 
and the atizen*, whether he be acting individually or in 
association with his fidlows, ate declared to be sul^ect to the 
higher being, the higher ends, and Uie hi^o- meiuis of a 
national organism which » integrally reahzed in the single 
party and its leader. 

A comparison of tiie fom of the corporative-totalitarian 
State in Italy with the firm of the communist State in Rusda 
suggests that Italy has a tighter binding of die iictorial rods 
of executive auth^ty than Russia,' Russia has, in form, a 
democratic pariiament tide by side with free trade unions of 
producers and free associations of consumeis ; and if in fact 
the communist party permeates alike all tiiree— die parliament, 
the trade unions, and the associations of consumers — the form 
remains and may, in time, acquire some substance. The 
Italian corporations, dominated by the party, have to serve, 
as one institution, all the purposes of the triple orgamzation of 
Russia. In form, again, Russia has a federal scheme, a recog- 
nition of autonomous Republics, a profotion of the rights and 
liberties of its contained nationalities ; Italy leaves no room 
for federation, or for autonomy, or for anything but a single 
dominant nationalism. Finally, in form the Russian constitu- 
tion of 1936 ends vrith a declaration of the ‘ freedoms ’ or rights 
of individual citizens ; Italian Fascism leaves no place for any 
such dedaration, except in so far as its Charter of Labour of 
1927 enunciates the rights and duties of corporations within 
the amltit, and under the interlocked system, of the Fasdst 
State. 

Form is not everything : indeed it may be only a veil and a 
delusion. The Russian form of a divertity of democratic 
organs and institutions has proved itself compatible with a 
rigorous unifomuty and an arbitrary proscription of real or 
imagined enemies of the rdgime. The Italian fonn, however 

I It iboild perhaiu he laid that thii ptsage waa written hefsTE the entry ot 
Ruisia (and, for that matter, bribrr the entry of Italy) into the preaent war, and 
that it foa not bets modified aiace. 
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tightly unified, has no such drastic record of trials and execu' 
tions. But in the domain of the State, vrith its organized life 
and its regular procedural operation, form sdll counts ; and 
the Italian form can only be described, in the final issue, as 
definitely, and indeed of set purpose, anti-^lenKKratic. The 
corporative element in that form introduces no new phase or 
manifestation of democracy— so far, at least, as the political 
sphere b concerned. At the best it introduces, in the economic 
sphere and that sphere only, some opportumty for chosen 
members fi’om the workmg classes, who are acceptable to the 
regime, to observe at first hand, and even possibly to infiuence, 
the working of the industrial system in thdr particular branch. 
In the political sphere the corporalive dement b something 
extraneous — something passive and inoperative, except in so 
fer as, by being substituted for a political parliament which 
might be effective, it operates, by its mere presence, advenely 
to democracy. 

There b thus no dyarchy between the dictator and the 
corporation ; no balancing of the representative leader by a 
new form of representation, based on the economic group, 
which stands solidly by hb side. Thb b not to say that the 
whole system has no representative bans at all. The repre- 
sentative leader and hb party have a representative quality 
— a quality neither decreased nor dimmbhed by corporafirism, 
which b simply another expression of the Icada and the 
party. Just as a Roman Emperor could claim a represen- 
tative character, voluntarily conferred by the Roman people 
through a lex by which he was invested with imperim et poUstatf 
so the Duce can dflim a rimOar diaracter in virtue of a 
general sanction, by the Italian people, of hb party and hb 
position— a sanction formally given by the vote ^ the national 
electorate which has elected Fasebt parliaments, or ccmfeircd 
more really, if m(»e infenoally, by the simple feet of accqit' 
ante and acquiescence. Andcnt Rome b still eloquent in 
m^em Italy ; and modem Rome has seen the renen^, in a 
new form, of the recurrent hbtorical feet of the renovatio in^ierii 
JimBti. Napoleon, one of the many heiis of Rome, could 
claim that, four times approved by a national fiMiidte, he 
was ' the first representative of the nation The Duce, who 
has added to the armoury of Napoleon the new modem 
feet of the single party pasrionately devoted to hb leadeiship, 
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can claim that he and hu part/ are die only representatives 
of the nation. Tim is not democracy. It is the abnegation 
and resignation of democracy. But the abnegation and resig- 
nation may themselves be argued to be democratic acts. In 
undent Rome the resignation of the people vras made in the 
name of order after many years of war. In modem Italy 
it has been made in the name of national unity, held to be still 
imperfect^ and in the cause of national liberty (the liberty 
of the nationd Ego and its saero egamo), held to be also 
imperfect so long as internal disuni^ prevented the nation 
from playing ht role on the international stage. So in the 
name of liberty itsd^ and by an aa which could be regarded 
as formally democratic (even if force and coerdon maihcd the 
bc^mdng and course the movement), an impet&ct and 
troubled democratic state was moved to surrender tiie keys to 
the representative leader, who could daim that in himself, 
and in those whom he gathered round him, there was now 
expressed the desire and the purpose of the people. This is 
not corporative democracy. It is simply a new would-be 
Caesansm, wearing a new democratico-corporative disguise. 

§ 8. THE OATROUa DOCTUNE OF OOSPOllATtVISU : THE PORTO- 
aUESE SYFTEU AND m AFFINTTIES : THE AUSTRIAN CHRISTIAN 
STATE AVF SfJXDaCHSR CKUXJiUSE 

The corporative idea has hitherto been discussed, except for 
one passing rdereuce to the papal Encyclical of 1931, with 
exclusive r^cnce to Italy. But it is an idea which bdongs to 
the general Catholic world ; and as part of the philosophy of 
that world it was applied in Austria, under the constitution of 
1934, and it is bdng applied in Portugal. It may therefore be 
pertinent, in conclusion, to devote some attention to the 
Catholic idea of ‘ a guild sodal order as it is sometimes called, 
and to study twiefry the States in whidi the idea has been 
partially ot temporarily applied. 

The Catholic doctrine of corporativism is naturally hi- 
Suenced by a detire to rettin a place &r the Catholic Church, 
as a substantive group existing in its own right abng with 
other groups in face of the growth of the modem State. 
Starting the conception of natural law (which is also 
divine law), and from the assumption of a natural order (which 
is also a ^vine order) based tm this law, Catholic thought 
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develops a philosophy of the various groups designed and 
intend^ by the divine order of nature. There is the elementary 
group of the family, based on the bond of blood : there is the 
local group of the township or numcipium, based on the bond 
of neighbourhood : there are the economic groups (colle^ nu 
corpora), based on ±e common practice of a trade or ocnipa- 
tton : there is the poUtical group of the State, based on -the 
coTcunon interest of all its member; in a common good. All 
these groups alike have their basis in natural law ; all are 
alike assigned their place by that law ; and the place or 
liioction of die State is to support and aid, but never to destroy 
or absorb, the other group which exist by its ride. The general 
tenets of this philosophy, based on the natural order prescribed 
by natural law, are buttressed by an appeal to the past of 
history. There was once, it is argued in the Encyclical 
Qpadragesim Am, a rich social life which had developed 
itsrif in a system of assodations of different kinds. It has 
been impdrad and almost extinguished, and we are left 
with virtually nothing but individuals and the State. The 
old ridi socM life has m be rebuilt: particularly, in the 
economic sphere, a system of groups has to be reconstructed 
to meet die needs of madem conditions. What then are 
the gioup&— or, in other words, the natural societies belon^g 
to dve natural order based upon natural law-^hich are 
needed in the sphere of economics, and needed in just the 
same way as family, township, and State are ne^ed in 
other spheres? They are the groups to which each man 
bdoags, not according to his position (as employer or em- 
ployed) in the labour market, but according to the socia] 
function which (whether he be employer or employed) he 
joins with othen in fulfilling by virtue of the trade or occupa- 
tion whicb he practises m common with them. There is 
needed, therefore, a vocational group for each vocation which 
performs a social function : there is needed, in that group, the 
conjunction of etnpbyets and employed, who work together 
in the vocation *. ^ere is needed, finally, the collaboration of 
each group with the other groups, because all the groups are 
labos^ng together to discharge thdr specific social functions 
for the common benefit of all. 

The general natural order therefore demands, as its expres- 
sion in each branch of production which coinstitutcs a social 
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function, a particular order which takes the form of a voca- 
tional group (a coUt^m m corpus, or, as we say, a corporation}, 
joindy composed of the employers and employed who work 
together in the branch and discharge the function together. 
On the principle of economy of effort which belongs to any 
complex order — a principle which leaves each part of the 
order free to discharge Its specific fimedon— these vocational 
groups will be left by the State to constitute themselves and to 
' conduct their operations for themselves ; and the State, so 
far as it is concerned with them, will be concerned in giving 
them aid {subsidoiim oj^cim) rather than in impodng control. 
It will be their coadjutor and not thrir master ; and they in 
their turn will be natural-law societies, with their own basis, 
and not ‘ organs of the State ' {Status instnanaibt aiqm iustituta).'^ 
It follows, as the Encyclical states, that the members of any 
vocational group will be ffee to choose the form which they 
prefer for the organizadoa of foeir group, It also follows, if 
we look at the two sides of each group (that of the employm 
and that of the employed), that either of them will have a 
free faculty of insdtutmg its own association (or associations), 
and of determining its rules and regulations. Workers will be 
free to fi>rm and manage thdr own trade unions or syndicates : 
en^jloyers will also be equally fi^. USertas consociatims 
instibundi—lihat is the general principle. 

The free family, the foee tmaidpitm, the foce vocational 
group — all these are linked together hy the one general prin- 
ciple. In the Encyclical of 1931 this principle of group liberty 
is especially emphasized, in regard to vocational groups, by 
the drawing of a contrast between the system which it involves 
and another peculiar system ratio) which has been 

recently planned. (The reference to the Fascist system of 
corporations is plain, though it is never mentioned by name.) 
In thk pecuh’ar system it is the civil power which constitutes 
recognJ;^ associations of employers and employed; and 
these recognized associations have the right of exacting sub- 
scriptions £mm all (whether members or not) who are occupied 
in their brandi of production, and equally of imporing on all 
(again whether members or not) the provisions of any agree- 
ments they make. In this system, moreover, the corporations, 

^ The phrase ■ppcan to be an eiact rtpctitioQ of the Faiciit ilefinitioii of the 
earporatkm which m alitady been quoted. 
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formed from representatives of such recognized associatioiis, 
are ‘ ojgans of State * which direct and co-ordinate the activities 
of the assouadons. Good, it is admitted, may result from 
such a system. It may, in particular, HiTmnish the chances of 
class war. Sut it is a s^tem which also rwes grave doubts and 
excites real fears. May not the State, which ought to be con- 
tent \dth giving aid, substitute itself for free activity ? May 
not this new type of associations and corporations assume an 
exccsuvely bureaucratic and political dimeter? May it not 
be used to serve particular political aimn rather than to pro- 
mote a better social order ? 

We may turn from this summary sketch of the Catholic 
ideal of the free corporative group to an equally summary 
account of contemporary or recent systems in which an 
attempt has been made to translate it into effect In the 
Portuguese system of corporations the Catholic ideal seems to 
predominate ; but it would also appear to be mized with 
Fascist elements. In Portugal, as in Italy, there is a tin^e 
party ; in Portugal, too, there is a sing^ if far less prominent, 
leader ; in Portugal, as in Italy, the system of corporations is 
combined with a prohibition of strikes and lock-outs. But the 
Portuguese system generally is closer to Catholic ideas, as it 
is also further removed from the ideas and the institutions of 
the totalitarian State. Professor Salazar has spedfrcally 
rejected the totalitarian State, as ‘essentially pagan and 
naturally incompatible with the temper of our Christian 
civilization In the Portuguese constitution of 1933 a National 
Assembly, dected by direct suffirage, is an essential part Since 
the National Assembly meets concurrently with the corporative 
chamber, no man can simultaneously be a member of both 
bodies ; and the corporative chamber is definitely limited to 
examiiung and reporting on measures submitted to the 
Assembly. The first part of the constitution contains a system 
of fundiunental guarantees ; and these guarantees include not 
only the rights of individual citizens, but also those of the 
family and of churches. This is already an approximation to 
Catholic ideas ; and that approximation also appears, and 
appears more evidently, in the general conceptions of corpor- 
ations. The corporative organizations of ^rtugal arc not 
only economic : they also include iutdlectual and moral 
organizations, which exist for purposes of sdcncc and ait or 
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of charity and relief. Nor is this all. The chamber of corpora- 
tioDS not only indudes representatives of * sodal interests * in 
a broad and general sense which embraces cultural and moral 
as well as economic interests : it also indudes representatives 
of local autonomous bodies based on the bond ndghbour- 
hood, and it thus recognizes the prindple of contiguity as well 
as the ‘ interest ’ prindple. If, ^erefore, the Portuguese State 
is corporative, its corporations are spiritual as well as material ; 
and it adds, moreover, a recognition of the importance of 
local life (and also, it may be added, of the life of the &inily) 
to its recognidoD of the importance of groups based upon 
sodal interests. There is here a general attei^t at synthesis 
in the Catholic sense— synthesis of individual lij^ts and their 
guarantees with the life ^ societies ; synthesis of the fiimily and 
local society vnth the various societies of the corporadve type. 
This involves the recognition of a general system of natural 
order, with its subordinate and induded ' orders ’ ; and that 
in turn involves die recognition of a sovereign natural law, in 
terms of which the State, and the other groups forming with it 
the system of natural order, all move and have their being. 
This, once mor^ means a rgectian of the idea and pracdoe 
of the totalitarian State. The State is not total ; it is a part 
of a natural order based upon natural law. The coosdtudon 
of 1933 emphasizes, in its fint section, die duty of the State ; 
it en^ihasizes espodally its duty to establidi order by deter* 
nuning and enfaremg respea for the rights and guarantees 
derived firom morals, equity, and law. Tlus is to endirone, in 
the last resort, the sovereignity of natural law. 

It is not necessary to idealize the actuality which lies behind 
the general theory of the contemporary Portoguac State, We 
must confess that if it is not totalitarian, it is certainly authori* 
taiian. We must also confess that If it is not a copy o£ Pascist 
Italy, it has many analogies, and even some imitations. Berides 
the system (f a sin^e party, and besides the regimentadon of 
ccononucs by the prolubidoa of strikes and lock-outs, therK is 
also a general statute ofNational Labour, enacted in 1933, which 
corresponds to the Itahan Charter of Labour of 1927. On die 
other hand it is only fair to say that the actual worldng of the 
Portuguese system of economic reguladon, under the guidance 
of Professor Salazar, has been marked by an honest attempt 
to combine the improvement of produedon with amelloradon 
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of the working conditioiis and the general life of the working 
classes.* If there is a system of recognized trade unions of 
workers and recognized federations of employen, as in Italy, 
and if, as in Italy, the agreements made ^tween such recog- 
nized bodies bind all alike, whether or no they are members, 
the actual fruits of the system seem better than the system. 

The corporative system of Austria had a brief life of less 
than four years, from the May-day which inaugurated the 
constitution of 1934 to the beginning of 193B. During that 
brief period Austria sought to become ' the pattern State of 
Qjiadragtsim Anno *. The constitution was proclaimed in the 
name of God, the source of all law ; it was proclaimed for a 
Christian federal State resting on a ooiporative basis (attf 
siSndischer Gmndlage), It would be a work of supererogatioa to 
examine the details of a system which has already passed, and 
which, even during its short life, existed mainly on paper. The 
Austria of this brief period was authoritarian, but without 
effective authority ; it was based on a single Christian social 
party, and yet it was vexed by party divisions. The corpora- 
tivism on which it rested, or professed to rest, was part of a 
general unreality. It was stnigglii^ mto existence, but it did 
not efieedvety exist Its unit was the an institudon 

(or a term) which married the medieval idea of the Estate to 
the modem idea of the occupadon. There were seven of these 
bodies (compared with the three estates of the Middle Ages 
and the twenty-two corporations of the modem Italian age] ; 
and each of them, wherever it was possible (it was not easy, 
for example, in the occupational group composed of the free 
profesrions), had a representative body drawn foom both 
employers and employed. It can hardly be said that this 
representative body was based on a system of equality ; nor 
can it be smd that the occupadonal groups themselves either 
emerged spontaneously or exercised any real power of self- 
government. They were State creadons, if they were not 
‘ organs of State * ; indeed in the cmiy stage of corporative 
development through which Austria was passing nothing 
could have emerged, or acted, without the incentive and 
direction of the State.* 

>Cf. si^a, p. 279, D. I. 

* It ihoultl be add«l that the United Tnide Union, which was the boms oT 
each on the work^' nde, waj inelf ict up by the govenuneDt in the 
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On the other hand, though the \ra5 as artificial 

coDstructioii, State created and State controlled (and in that 
sense contrary to Catholic theory), it was conjoined in Austria 
with other units which seemed to strengthen its life and redeem 
it from total subordination to the State. This conjunction 
appeared in a curious form. The constitution of 1934 drew a 
djstmction between ‘ probouleutic organs’, which prepared 
legislative proposals, and a federal diet which acted as the 
actual legislature. One ofthe probouleutic organs was a federal 
economic council composed of representatives drawn fiorn each 
of the seven (This economic council was thus a 

body like, and yet, in virtue of its preparatory and probouleutic 
position, unlike, the Italian, council of corporations and the 
Portuguese corporative chambo:.) By the ride of this federal 
economic council there were other federal councils based upon 
difierent grounds, but holding a rimilar probouleutic position. 
There was a federal ooundl of culture, composed of represen- 
tadves drawn from religious sociedes, from educational 
institutions, and from the fields of science and art. There was 
again a federal council of the provinces, based on the terri- 
torial principle of neighbourhood, and composed of represen- 
tatives drawn from each of the provinces. The federal diet 
itself was composed of representatives drawn fimm these 
various councils (and from a fourth body called the Council 
of State, whose members, mainly administrators, were nomin- 
ated by the federal prerident^) ; and it was thus a curious 
mosaic of the members of four different groups — the economic, 
the cultural, the provindal, and the administrative—without 
any substantive basu or title of its own. 

The whole was a peculiar Catholic construction, like and 
yet unlike the Portuguese system. It might claim to be a con- 
struction based upon the divine order of natural law : indeed 
the constitution, in its very designatioD, runs ‘im Namen 
Gottes, des AUmichtigen, von dem alles Recht ausgeht '. It 
might also claim to be a construction which respected the 

ipring of 1934, after the struggle widt the loeialitts and the dissolution of the old 
trade union system of organization. It should also be added that this body, on 
the Italian model, had authority over, and nnght daim subscriptions mm, 
non-nemben. 

s The members of this Staalmi were to be urdinltJuKhm^UBmistbir^, in- 
cludii^ petK^ actively engaged in tbe service of the State. They sat m ten 
yean ; and it would seem tMt t^ were intended to represent aominiitrative 
upericnce. 
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rights of individuals : its second secdon is devoted to a recital 
of the general rights of all citizens. The whole sfystem was 
closely joined with a Concordat made with the Holy See in the 
June of 1933. This Concordat wa^ declared and redtcdi tdong 
with the constitution, at the time of its promulgation on the 
May'^y of 1934 ; and by it the rights of the Catholic Church 
(in education and in other spheres) were specifically and 
Uberally recognized But de general system bad grave defects, 
tt an imperfect combinadon of a weak authoritarianism 
and a weak single party (weak because it only appealed to a 
minority of the country) with the Catholic doctrine of natural 
law, the natural rights of individuals, and the natural order of 
g^ps. It difiered fit)m the Portuguese system in the weak- 
ness of its authoritarianism and the weakness of its single 
party : it also differed in the &ct that its organization of 
groups was at once more complicated and less effective — 
more tortuously intertwined, but with less of a bmls in real 
life. The seven BerJ^sUtnde might march in procession on the 
May-day of 1934^ but their feet were never established on 
the actual ground. The complicated system of ibur proboul- 
eutic coun^ and a federal diet drawn &om theii members 
was in any case too complicated ; and it existed mainly on 
paper. A struggling authc^ty, moviag in die circle of Catholic 
doctrine but unable to realize its idcafr— this was the essence ; 
and the essence, we^ within and beset without, was destitute 
of the substance necessary fiar continued eidstence. But the 
memory of fhe Austria that struggled to be the pattern State 
of (^^Qgtsimo Am is still a touchir^ and pedant memory 
to any man who watched its struggles. 

I It wif an unfixsettaUe day and tn' uflfintettaible ligltt. DoUftid at and 
waicbed and miJEd gaby in the ^tonoob junuune. Ilie >mtcr, a Gabibridge 
Pldoaor, lat in the aim u a idadoim oppoaite, and watched hb faraths 
ptofevM naicluag In 
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THE ALTERNATIVE OF GERMAN NATIONAL 
SOCIAUSM 

1 1. PRUSSUNiaM ANP SOtfAimaiSU AS PESUAnENT FACTORS IN 
GSmiAK UFE 

T he alternative to democracy which has beea pro- 
pOTindcd in Germany by the National Sodalist party, 
and d^oped and enibreed since its triumph in 1933, is the 
most thoTOughgeing and the most drastic fk our times. It is 
all the more drastic because the democratic system of the 
Wrimar Republic, which was constructed in 1919 and began 
to collapse in 1930, was itself a drastic and doctrinaire system, 
tVhid) had little root in the German past and little h^ on 
the abiding sentiments and the permanent ideas of Germany. 

From the b^^nning of the ninetccntti century, if not earlier, 
I^Tissiaiusin and Romanticism may be said to have been Uie 
two steady factors in Gcnnan life. Pnisuanism meant the 
system of a transcendent State, uniting a congeries of tern* 
tories>-a State expressed in the directing will of a monarch or 
leader who was supported, on one side, by the army and the 
army officers whom he had gathered round him, and, on the 
other, by a trained and disciplined staff of administrative 
offidals, loyal to their employer and versed in all the technique 
of running and arranging smoothly the various wheels of his 
business. In the ideal dfFrussiaimm the people, in the sense of 
the gathered and welded body of the inhabitants of the con- 
geries of territories, is a managed multitude, content with its 
management The State is not immanent in the people, and 
it does not spring from the thought and the will of the people. 
It is rather a transcendent be^-^ beipg lerident in the 
director and his double staff— which regulates the life of the 
people from its own hei^t. That height is solitary and stem. 
It has a Spartan quali^ of asceticism. The director himjctf 
is pledged to a 1& of service as ' the first servant of the 
Republic * ; the memben of his double staff are equally, 
under his impulse, an austere body of servants. The spirit 
which animates the higher being is discipline, alike for itself 
and the people whom it transcends and whose life it regulates. 
The two great virtues are £Ar» and These are the ideal 
chains which all may weU be proud to wear. Wearing them 
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ia the service of the higher being, which pre-eminently wears 
them ibel^ men may fed that they have the pa&ct hvedom 
of obedience to tometbing above thenudves, which yet guides 
them to the stem satis&cdon of a realuation of theinsdves. 

The factor of Romanticism, which was already powerful in 
German thought by 1800, may appear at first the 
antithesis of Prussianism. Ihe Romantic conception, in its 
application to the problems of the nature of community and 
the diaracter of die comimm life, starts, as we have seen, finni 
the idea of the Volk — the * folk ’ or people or nation. In the 
Romantic view, there is, after all, sometiiii^ immanent in the 
people. Ihcre is 3 life which acts and creates, as well as a 
stuff which is disciplined. The folk, in the genecal sphere of 
.culture, is a maker of folk-music, folk-tales, and folk^ballads : 
it is also, in the juridical sphere, a maker of law, which in the 
last resort eapresses the ^-sense of what is rig^t and may 
therefore be defined as * the organ of folk-right ’. If it is thus 
a maker, in these different spheres, the folk must have a 
mind (otherwise there would be not^g to do the making ) ; 
and we must therefore accept the existence of a folk-mind or 
VolhgMf, We may go even farther, if we seek to discover the 
ultimate origin and bash of the folk-miad, and wc may say 
that a folk-mind is an incamation of the eternal mind of God, 
as He works in apace and tune. It has a divinity, and its works 
are right Working and creating lixely, in its time and for 
its space, it reaUza the purposes of God. 

Difierent as this Romantic conception of the Folk may 
appear to be from the Prussian conception of the State, it 
proved, in effect, to be its complement and corroboration. 
The transcendent State, which shapes the people from above, 
can readily make its peace with the im manen t mind of the 
Folk. Pnissianism can be combined with Romantidsm ; and 
Frjssianism wins in the combination. This is the tesidmcy 
which German political thought has generally followed. 
Granted that the folk has its own inherent and immanent 
mind, it may still be argued that it needs an organ of expres- 
sion— at any rate in the sphere of politics and law. It needs 
an uttering voice to prodahn its thought and elucidate its 
will. The transcendent State b at hand to serve as organ and 
to act as voice. Indeed the director himself pure and simple, 
in his physical personality, is ready to perform these functions. 
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The unity of the people, Hegel could say, must be incor- 
porated ‘ in an actual individual, in the will of a decreeing 
individual’. The being immanent in Folk thiu becomes 
compadbie with the transcendent higher bong of the authori- 
tarian State. RomaoticUm can romantidze Frussianism ; and 
Frussianism can find an ally, or rather a basis, and not a rival 
or an anddiesis, in the dieory of Romandebm. 

§ 2. THE OEKUAK EXPESIENCE OF CONSTITUIIONAIISSI AND 
UBSRAUSU 

We have here the ultimate roots of the National Socialist 
doctrines of the Leader and the Folk which he leads and 
expresses. But in the course of the nineteenth century new 
factors entered into the developmeat Germany, which have 
impinged on the combination ofRomantidsm and Frussianism, 
and have evoitually produced its present form and its con- 
temporary balance. 

chief of these new &cton was Western constitutionalism 
and Weston libcralism-~the idea of the Stat^as acdqg under 
a consdtudon formed, or at any rate ratified, by the people ; 
the idea of the State as acting through a Ifiboal s]^tem of 
govonment which included an electorate, parties, a parlia- 
ment, and some form of parliamentary executive. Consfitu- 
timralism and liberalism were Weston, from the German 
point of vkw, in the sense that they were tian»-Rhcnane, and 
that they expressed, as a whole, the genius of France. They 
were in^orts and not indigenous products. Moreover what 
was imported-^ Prussia under the constitution of 1648^, and 
in united Germany under the constitution rByr^^was 
formal rather than substantive. The essence of the old domi- 
nant State rmained. There was never, in any real sense, a 
true form of pariiamentary executive before the Wcunar cem- 
atitution of 1919. The real executive, and the teal bearer of 
the authority of the State, was always the monarch and ^ 
military and civil staff : electorate, parliaioeat, and parties 
were outworb, or even a fii^ade. The strongest part of the 
outworks, and the part of foe ia^ade which was most sub- 
stantial, was the system of paitirs-HloctriDaire parties each 
marked by foe German genius for a synthetic philosophy of 
life ( Wtliaitttkmtg), but all acting by way of criticum, rather 
than of construction, because foe keys of power (which alone 
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would have unlocked the doon for coostrucdon) were with- 
held fixun thdr grasp by the very nature of the dominant 
State. It was the par^ox Germany in foe nineteenth 
century, and down to the outbreak of foe war of 1914-18, that 
it developed, above all the ofo^ dements of Western liberalism, 
the element of party-^and that in the peculiar form of the 
totalitarian party, engaged in pursuing some particular 
philosophy of life to its logical consequences, and therefore 
engaged in a general criticism alike of other philosophies and 
of foe central executive ronnd the monarch which actually 
conducted the government 

That orecuth^ under Bismarck and his successon, con- 
ducted transactioiis with the parties (Liberal, Clerical, Gon- 
aovative, and Sodali^], or with some combmarion of parties, 
and thus bowed and bent the State into some sort of accom- 
modation with the new and hardly digested foct of a party 
system. With the end of foe war of 1914-18, and whh the 
tmporary collapse of foe old German system of the trans- 
cendent State, there ensued a new peri^ of transaction— 
not between the Government and the parties, but between 
the parties themselves. The Wcunar constitution of 1919 
was itself the frnit of such a transaction. It was a tesse- 
latcd pavement— partly liberal, partly Clerical, and partly 
Socialist In form it represented a complete victory of Western 
coostitutionalism and Western liberaliw. There was a written 
consdtutioa, professing to proceed from foe German people 
and containing (in its second part] a long declaration of the 
fundamental principles on vriiich a State must act, a declara- 
tion wluch foUowcd the general analogy of the French declarar 
tion cf foe Rights of Mas in 1789, ^t was expressed in the 
different form (and the form itself is sigmficant] of the funda- 
mental Rights and Duties of Germans. Utere was a uni- 
cameral p^ament, based on exact pn^ordonal r^resentat- 
itn of parties, and buttressed (or we^ened) by provirions for 
popular ioidatitv and referendum. But foe whole system, 
created by a transacdon of parties, depended for its confoiuance 
on a continuing transaction of parties. A pennaneut trans- 
action of parties could not be achieved. Each was too set in 
itself ; ea^ had its own exclusive and total philosophy of life ; 
each tended to provide itself with a whole apparatus for its 
foUowen which made it a State within the State: As in the 
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period before 1914, so (if in a different form and to a greater 
degree) in the period after 1919, the fact of parries— multiple 
parties— was the dominant expression of the dcmocradc or 
Uberal idea m Germany. Multiple parties, thrown on their 
own, without the old iron framework of the domimuit State, 
and without the interior and natural cohesion of a pervading 
sense of the homogenrity Of the nation, failed to work. As 
early as 19^, it was found necessary to use a provisioD (or an 
interpretation of a provirion), in foe mosaic of foe Wrimar 
constitution, which enabled foe president to govern through 
presidential cabinets appointed by and responsible to himself, 
and allowed these cabinets to l^Iate by way of decrees, 
which thus took the pbice of parliamentary statutes. This 
was a return of the old dominant State, now incarnate in 
the presklent It was also the harbinger of foe more complete 
return which came with foe final victory of foe National 
Socialist party in 1933. 

The form in w^h foe transcendent or Prussian State 
returned in 1930 was obviously temporary, and could not 
last. It was bwd on a provision of foe consritutioii intended 
for an exccprional and transitory period in which pnbHc 
security and order were seriously imperilled ; and no per- 
manent system of government could be built on such a pro- 
vision. Some new system had to be found which went to foe 
root of the difficulty ; which faced the problem of multiple 
parries acting in an enTdromoent that provided nrifoet an 
iron ftamework of unity nor a national sentiment of cohesion ; 
which gave, or tried to give, some form of unity to German 
life. That new system, in foe k^c of foe internecine struggle 
of parties and of party philosophies of life, was bound to be 
some single party which entinoned itself and its philosophy. 
The core and content of that system, after long years of what 
could now be hdd to be ‘foiled and ciFCuitoiu wandering’ 
away from foe old traditions of Prussianism and Romantic^, 
was bound to be a return to those traditions. 

The German experience of constitutionalism and liberalism 
had indeed been tragic. In its first phase, down to 1914, it 
had been an experience of a formal and even illusory liberalism, 
acting under foe shadow and control of an authoritarian State, 
In its second phase, from 1919 to 1930, it had been an ex- 
perience of libdnliam mixed with sodmlism and clericalism— 
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mixed, too, with constitutional provisions which on the one 
hand tended to a presidenti^ autocracy, and on the other 
hand made for the primary democracy of initiative and 
referendum. The Weimar constitution was a cento rather than 
a coDstitutioD. More tragic still, in the history of this second 
expoience, was the fact that it had been begun under the 
shadow of defeat, and that it trailed clouds of the memories 
of defeat throughout its course. Liberalism thus seemed an 
imported, and eva an imposed dung— imported from the 
West in homage to the ascendancy of the victor : imposed by 
the West in order to secure a cowed and congruous n^hbour. 
When this was the mood, and when this was the interpretation 
of constitutionalism and the parliamentary State, the old 
German past— the past before such things had entered and 
confused the German soul— could not but appear in Inight 
and glowing colours. 

§3. THE OUODn AND BASES OF NATIONAI, SQaAUSU 

The eventual reconstruction, feom 1933 onwards, was thus 
a restoration ; but it was also, like most restorations, a revolu- 
tion. It was a restoration in that it went back to the old idea 
of the directing Leader and the old idea of the united FolL 
It was a revolution in that the Leader was of a new type, and 
allied, after all, with the new fact of party [Germany had not 
undergone for notlung her experience of party) ; it was also 
a revolution in that the Folk too was of a new type, and allied 
with a new idea of race and racial purity. 

The National Socialist party began its life in the party 
struggles after 1919, and it bore, and continues to bear, the 
maria of those struggles. It began and it has continued its life 
as an exclusive party, with a general doctrine or ‘ philosophy 
of life and with what may be called a general ‘ apparatus of 
life * (uniforms, rallies, recreation, relief, and a general direc- 
tion of activities) for all its memben. So fer as party ibrmation 
is past of the democratic State, the National Socialist party 
bew the traces of that State. But in so Far as the party is a 
single and exclusive party, which has eliminated all others, 
it has shed the very genius and spirit of democracy. From 
this point of view it marks a return of the old I^iissian State, 
but a return ‘ on a higher level ’, or at any rate in a different 
form. If we interpret its development in the terms of Hegelian 
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dialectic, we may say that tbe thesis of the unity of the Pnusian 
State, and the antithesis of the party division of the desiocnitic 
State, have now been joined in the synthesis of a single and 
excludve party, x^iich still carries on the old Frussiao States 
but caniea h on wtb a new power (and, in that sense, on a 
higher level) because the directing leader has now the suf^ort 
and the basis cS a body of Mowers^ body such as sunounded 
the old Teutonic chieft^ of primitive German antiquity in 
ages long anterior to the birth of modern Pmsua. The Prussian 
State has thus become immanent as well as transcendent- 
immanent in a party which supportB and sustains the political 
activity of the State, as it also supports and sustum the social 
activities of the Fo^ We may add that if the old Pnisaan 
king could wed the State and die Folk, because he could be 
regarded not only as the kmg but also as the F(dk-Ieader, the 
new leader>chan<^br of Germany can wed them even more 
intimately, because he is the core of a great and general party 
vrhich acts in and upon the State at tbe ^e time chat it acts 
in and upon the Folk. 

In its origms the party mixed an old Nationalism with a 
new Don-proletamn Socialism. So far as It was National, it 
drew its adherents &om of whatever rank, who desired a 
national renaissance ; so far as it was Socialist it appealed 
particularly, at any rate in its origins, to the elements less 
regarded by tbe orthodox social democrats— the peasantry, the 
s!^ shopkeeper, and the lower middle class. Like all new 
parties, it particularly appealed to the young; but as a 
nationalist party it pa^ularly appealed to those of the young 
who had seen war service, and wished to preserve the beat of 
vtbat they had learnt in the war by cultivating the virtues of 
fellowship and heroism. From its first beginnings the party 
called itself Gennan (The German Woi^ers* Party) ; and 
whatever elements it gathered— youth or age, the lower middle 
class or the great indnstrialists-^t remabed essentially and 
fundamentally Gennan. It thus wedded ibdf to the id£a of 
the Folk and of Falkshm ; it proceeded &om that to the idea 
of eradicating ‘ forogn * dements &om tbe body of the Folk ; 
it ended by conceiving the Folk as a native and natural race, 
which must above all things preserve its racial purity, enhance 
its racial v^ur, and expand to its radal limits. The romantic 
conception of the Folk as a spirit (or Geiit) might seem to sufier 
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a sad change when it became the Natiooai Socialist concept- 
ion of the Folk as a race or blood ; but when race was held 
to be knit to spirit, and when it was argued that only the pure 
race could possess and transinit the true spirit, men might well 
think, and they came to believe, that the cdd conception had 
only been set on a firmer and deeper foundation. 

like the Fascist party in Italy, the National Socialist party 
was originally an with its hand against all other 

parties, but particularly against the Communist party. Like 
the Fascist party, again, it started with a conglomerate oS 
ideas and so^ elements. But unlike the Fascist party, it had 
attained a doctrine before it attained to power ; and it attained 
this doctrine because there were permanent German tra^ 
ditions on which it could draw, and by drawing on which it 
could gain the Hm of a positive party and the unity of a single 
creed. The two centrd prindi^es of this creed have been 
described by Carl Schmitt as ^e principle of ' Leadership ’ 
{Fahrung) the principle of ‘ Identity of Kind ’ {Ar^ltich- 
keif). We may study the nature of the National Socialist system, 
and examine how iar it presents a new scheme of popular 
government (whether or no we regard that scheme as in any 
real sense democratic), if we study the operations and effects iff 
these two principles. 

§ 4. THE PRDtCIFLE OF LEADERSHIP AND ITS KELAHON TO THE 
IDEA OF UEPRESENTATION 

The prindple of leadership, in its modem conjunction with 
the fact of a great sii^e party of tolloweis, is a restatement 
and a recasting of the old PnuBian prindple;. Instead of the 
hereditarily imposed monarch of the early Prussian system, 
in the period before 1846, there is now the ffecly emergent 
leader who has come from the people and is sustained by the 
people. Instead of the quali^ monarchy of the second 
Pru^an system, between 1848 and 1914, with the monarch 
stadding behind a facade of constitutionalism and governing 
by means transactions with the parties which ^ed that 
facade, there is now the unqualified hegemony of a leader 
standing behind no fa^e and acting in a living harmony with 
a sin^e and congruous popular party. There is an obvious 
sense in which the new lea^, emergiag from the people and 
linked with a great popular party, may be called representative. 
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If we argue, as it is argued in modem Germany, that 
‘ true representation is the personification of the will of the 
people in a representative who feels himsdf to be one with the 
pei^’, we shall conclude that the new system of leadership 
is a system (and indeed the only possible system) of true repro- 
seotation. But before we can accept that conclusion, we must 
look a little more closely at the conceptions both of leader^p 
and of party, and we must eoEamine somewhat more deeply the 
nature of representation. 

Leadership is a Protean thing in the literature of National 
Socialism. If it is sometimes defected as represeutative, or 
popular, or even democratic, it sometimes appears as aristo* 
cratic, and sometimes as autocratic. Hitler himself speaks 
of the aristocratic principle which gives leadership and 
supreme iofiucncc to the best heads, and thereby pays respect 
to the idea of personality and not to that of majority.^ The 
title of the leader thus rests in himself and his personal right, 
and not in his representative capacity. Carl Sc^tt, when he 
seeks to describe the essence of leadership, is driven into 
thcolopcal terms. * Our conception of Icadci^p ndtber needs 
nor admits any mediating image or representative metaphor ; 
it is a conception of immediate or real presence.’^ Leadmhip 
is thus a foct which is stii gmris ,* which rqiresents nothing, 
but is simply itself ; which ads, and has rights of action, 
simply because it is. Here the aristocratic principle becomes 
autocratic. The only limitation on leadership is the fact that 
by its definition it requites a body of followers. But if the 
leader, by the magnetic quality of his own nature, inevitably 
attracts a body of followers, even that limitation ceases to be a 
limit. It win be a necessity cf nature, and not the consent of man, 
which provides him with a following. It will be a matter 
grace, and not of constitutional duty, that he seeks any formal 
8|^;uubadon for his acts-'that he retains an elected Rdebstag, 
that he receives at its bands a grant of plenary powers author^ 
izing the cabinet which he controls to Bsue laws, that, he 
conducts a referendum or plebiscite for the ratification of his 
polides. Leadership, when it is made a prindple, transcends 
and overpowers representation. Z)«/ario, the leader may be 
representative. Dejm, it is sufficient that he should be the 
emergent leader existing in real presence. The circle of ideas 

^ *Slul,£m^gne, P-4^ 
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which ripples outwards iriun the principle of leadership is a 
new citde, entirely distinct fiom Ae drcle which starts from 
r^esentation. It is acircle of leadtf'dedsioas. It is a drcle 
of leader-choice cf counsellors and associates. It is a dreie of 
leader-attractioD, usuing in consequent duties of fidelity to the 
leader. 

Just as the leader is m gmtriSj csrea while he renews and 
recasts old dements of the Pnisuan past, so too the Nadonal 
Sodalist party may be termed unique, even though it was 
bom among other parties and in competition with them. It is 
not a body open to tbe adherence d* all recruit), like the 
parties of the democratic State : it is radiei an ‘ order ’, or 
an whose memben have a pardcular capacity and 
vocation.' Drawn iolo the geoerd cude of i^as which 
moves around the idea of leadaship, the patty, however 
broadly it may be recruited from the various strata of the 
people, is conWd to diose who are inspired by ‘the spirit of 
Gd^ty ; and it is controlled by a hieratchkal system of 
leadenbip which ensures the operatioii of that ^it. Because 
it is firmly led, it can be in turn a leaders b^y of leadiqg 
{FahmgikSrper) which stands above both the organs of the 
State and the groups within the Folk, and pours its energy 
and fidelity into those oigans and groups. 

This is sometluDg difrueot from the old conception of party 
-^ifrrcDt, and yet like. It is something difrbent is the sense 
that party is here adjusted to a final and central leadership 
i^iich is above it, shapes it, and moves it. Party has ceased to 
be a spontaneous body trinch freely discusses and precipitates 
a jm^ramme, freely recruits adherent to die programme, 
and ^ly moves in a sprit of joint endeavour towards its 
Tcalizatioa. The new party is a Gefiigsdu^ radier than a 
GenorrfliMA^/l ; it is filing drawn to a magnet, and clustering 
round the magnet, rather than a free society. On the other 
hand the new party u, in one great reflect, like the old German 
parties. It inherits and accentuates dieir ^ total ’ tiadition. 
like them, it has a general philosophy of life, which is an 
occlusive philosophy. Like them, it seeks to pour that total 
philos^y both into the adnunistration of the State and into 

i Sdur^^. <i(., p. 13. In iltu ftspect du Nstioiulut Sodaliit party b tike 
the Ru^laa doaoiui^gc the ttalian Fndst party. AH ate iStu, vnA a ipedal 
vDoattOB. 
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the acUvities of the Folk) shapbg and Btafiing the former in 
accordance with its ideas, and drawing the latter, in all thdr 
manifestatiom (cultural or econonuc), under its direction and 
in its train. In this aspect the subject and following party is 
also a sovereign and a leader. But of dicse two a^cts the 
newest, and also the strongest, is the aspea of party which 
makes ic a fbllowlhg body c^fidcHty. 

If we consider the doitiinance of the idea of leadenhip, and 
the subordination of the single party itself to die dommaoce of 
this idea, we shall see that the idea of representation, in any 
ordinary sense of the term, is necessarily submeiged. The 
leader may indeed be tenned ‘ the representative of the will 
cS the people ’ ; but the tenn ‘ representative * is here bring 
used in a new and strained sense. The will whidi he repre- 
sents, or rather incarnates, is a wUl ndiich he inspires, and 
which would not emst without bis inspiration. He r^siesents 
a will piiojectcd tirom himself and reflected back upon himself. 
Immediate rej»tsentatioD of the people by a tingle leader can 
never be representation of the Cfriginal wiU of the people. 
The petple never forms a single wiginal will which can be 
reflected or tqitesented in the minor of another single will. 
When it acta originally, in a fimn which can be immediately 
Tepresented, the people acts in a variety of ways of thinking 
and feeling ; and it can only be ccpiresetited by a variety of 
representatives. That variety of r^resentatives may subse- 
quently, by process of paxiiamentary discussion and parlia- 
mentary compromise, achieve a sin^e will, whidL in turn is 
accqited by the petple and becomes the will of the people. 
But the pTocese by which a single will of the people emerges is 
a hmg process ; and if tiie pet^ is to have any say in it^ the 
process must involve in its course a stage of multiple repre- 
sentation by a variety of different parties. The tingle repre- 
sentative inunediatriy representing an ori^nal will of the 
people is a short cut which lies outride the comj^exity and 
deikacy of actual political life and actual representation. * 

To deny a representative character to the present German 
system is not to deny the ads tence of a willing body of followers, 
or even the foct that this wUling body may be almost as broad 
as the whole. the people. Bat howevex large and however 
willing the body foflowen may be, it U still a following. 
The fondamental fact is tiie foct tiiat this following represents 
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or fleets the will of Ae leader, aad not that &e leader repre- 
Beots or reflects die will of the following, Ifthereisrepresenta' 
tion, it is invene iqntacRtatioii, ptoceediztg downwards from 
the leader. The party represents the leadn* ; the pet^le, so 
for as it takes its c^ur the party, equally rqiresents and 
reflects the dircctioB of the leader. Not Wy party and the 
people, but also (by tibe law of ao Joauary 1934) the vrfwlc 
system industry, becomes a reflection and represencadoa of 
theprindpleofieuleiship.^ la eadi undertaking the onployer 
boemnes the leader, ood the employed the foUowng. The 
employer, in his capacity of leader, deddes, though in the 
same capacity he must also concern himself with the well-bdog 
of the cnqilo^ in thdr capacity of follovrers ; the followers, 
on their aide, owe fidelity to the leader. Industry, like other 
ranges of the nadonal*li^ thus comes widiin the aide of a 
new feudalism and the nodons of fealty which it involves. 
Feudalism— an idealized and modernised feudalism— is indeed 
the essence. Under this new system of feudalism the lord 
represents and carries his meo— though he may, and will, 
gather them round him to eosore thdr confidence and to hear 
thdr counsd.* Representative institutions thus undergo a 
medieval change into a feudal court gathered round its lord. 
In the same way the law and judges are also carried badi:, 
abng with representative iostitutioiis, into an idealized 
medievalism. They must take account of feldity and honour 
as weD as of legality and the performance of le^ doty. In 
industry there are acrordingiy instituted courts of honour : in 
the general sphere of law * ^ obligations of honour which are 
a vitad necessity for the law of a /iMnntiiat* [the phrase is that 
of Carl Schmitt) are incorporated in, or added to, the old 
obligations of law. Leadership not only afifccts the political 
system. It a&cts equally, and consequotually, the l^al 
system. If the leader moves into the political centre, in lieu 
cf a lepresentative legislature, the modes of action required by 
fidelity to the principle which he represents will equity move 
into the iepi or judicial centre, in lieu of (or at any rate in 
addition to) the modes of action required by legal enactment 
and judicial rule. 

> Gaels zui OtdBiug der itttkiule& Aifant, Enter Aledmit^ pp. i*9. 

<Itt thtipton of mdnMry.eeegrdtegly, there ii ia each umkrli kings council 
of ooafideiin^'' don FOhiti dn B^deba . . , tnten na <tef G^gKhaft 
VartnueaeauKier beratsDd sur Sate * ; ibid., {}. 
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§5, THS TUNCffLE OF KACE, OR ISENnTY OF KD(D» AND THX 
IDBA OF THK WOK 

The oUier great pihicipk vS natioiud soculism is diat 
whidi wc have called ' identity of kind Just as die {Hindplc 
of leadenship is a modeioized (and also, for that natter, 
inedievalized)-ve;rsion of Pnissianism, so the principle 
identity of kind, or is also a modendzed version 

(w^iich is aidiaic, or primitive, as well as modem] of the old 
KofsoanticisitL The two old coUeasues are sdll colleagues in 
dieir modmi dress and their new maai&statioa. It has been 
argued by Cari Schmitt that the two princi^cs are essentially 
necessary complements.^ The * real presence * of the leader 
requires for its rcsidcace a people identical in itsdf and identical 
with him. If there were not identity of kind between leader 
and Allowing, there could not exist between tiiem a contiimom 
contact and a mutual confidence ; the rule ol the leader might 
become a tyranny foreign to his foUotring. again, dim 
were not identity of kind between all the members of the 
people, die impulse and die inspiration of the leader would 
fail to achieve their jwoper tcsult. They would move one 

the doc- 
trine of leadersh^ by this subtle logic. It is also possible, and 
it is tempting, to establish the ctmnection in a simpler way, 
and to say that the doctrine cf race is connected with that of 
leadership for the ^ain and pragmatic reason that the actual 
leader has emerged in Germany has prodaimed his 
belief in the doctrine of race. But that is not the whole of (he 
matter. The leader himself, in proclaiming his bdie^ has 
linked the doctrine of race with that of leadership by the 
logic of an inner connectioin. Hitler not only believes in race 
as thefondameota] and detmoining element nhidi m^es m«i 
what they are and causes them to do friiat th^ do. Ke also 
bdieves that one race is superior to others and the natural 
leader of otiien. He proceeds from tiiat to the further belief 
that if there is leadership between race and rac^ we are 
logically bound to accept the view that there must idso be 
leadership within the leading race. ‘A philosophy of life which 
attempts, in reaction against die democratic idea of number, 
to give this earth to the best people, and therefore to the best 
* Slaat, StmpBiSt 


part of the people^ and leave another part unmoved. 
It is Dossibic to connect the doctrine of race with 
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men, must logically obey the same aristocratic priocipte in 
the interior liie of that peo}^, and assign the leadership and 
the supreme influence in that people to the best heads.’ ^ In 
the view of Hitler the doctrine race thus leads to that of 
leadership, as eotiversely, in the view of Carl Schmitt, the 
doctrine of leadership leads to that race. In cither case an 
inner connection between the two is vindicated, or at any 
rate assumed. 

Considered in itself and apart from die doctrine of leade^ 
slup, the doctrine of race involves a fundamental rgection of 
the genera] axioms and bases of democratic thought. On this 
doctrine the indlvidu^ is coloured by his race in the whole 
of his being. He is deterjrdned Eiy this one fret ; he is swung 
towards the radal centre in aQ hb goings and all hb tiunkitig. 
There cannot be difrerent currents of social thought ^pressing 
themselves in difrerent pmgrattunes and parries which meet 
in the proems of discussion and compromise : there can only 
be the One— the FtJk which is also a race, and vAidt b a 
FoUc in virtue of bemg a race. Refore thb centripetal impetus 
all divergencies disappear. First, the divergency of local 
particularisms, expressed in the form of the old dynastic 
States before 1914, and in that of the modified L&idtr during 
the period between igig and 1933, b swept avray. Nett, tiie 
divergcDCy of political parties, allied (in the new view) with 
those local particularbins, and tinding its especial basu in the 
opportunity thus provided,* u equally swept away. Finally, 
the divergency of social formations, such as the old German 
Trade Unions (in their Sodatist, Clerical or other forms), 
equally disappears, Only the Churches remain; and die 
Cfrurdies, free to free witii the centripetal doctrine of race 
(and the no less centripetal doctrine of leadenhip), have to 
make their account, as best they can, vrith the compelhng 
force of the total unity of the Folk. 

The varied ground of local idf-govenuneot, of political 

1 Mm p. 4S3. TheMac idci aSktwfiunoa p. 4111 : 'ita Stateis 
funduntiUally eireew to the nod pondple, md <fou homw to tniure’i 
arislociWk: pRftaple, thf pcupts wUt feOffatt Pot onif the dimmtt vatue of 
iBc^ lutalu tbetUneroit iwuec/ifHijviausli ThiiatheHarmmBdplKfi 
Not only u (here a There U also a ntrrmdticjtl 

witbb the Tbe is also an antraade party. 

' la a i]Ktck I SepteOttier 1933, Hitler ot party egi^ deliberately 

uniting their pervene pturty mtemu with the partkutanst (aw tiaditians, and 
thus Bfthing to unpetil the lA^V crtbcAtbl. (Xfl^e.p, 144. 
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parties, and of free sodal foimatioiu, wfaich is the basis of 
democratic thought and practice, has thus been cleared. 
Other postulates of democratic thought and practice have 
equally gone into oblivion. One is the simple postulate 
aide equality— that in the eyes of the State, and before Us 
law, one man counts equally with another. In the matter of 
the Jew, a diidncdon hu ben drawn between the full dtizen, 
who fully bebngs to die Folk regarded as also a race, and the 
imperfect citizen, with imperfect rights, who has no full 
membership. That is a de^ of an old principle (which is 
not merely democratic, though it is recognized in aJl demo- 
cratic States] that any man once acceptd as a member or 
the legal association of the State is a member on the same 
tenns, and under the same conditioiu, as other men. Indeed 
it is a demal not only of that principle, but also of the whole 
modem conception o{ the State as a legal association, which is 
transmuted, by reversion, into a conception that makes it a 
kin group or blood connection. But the racial principle goes 
still further in the direction of inequality. It not only involves 
purity of the blood, and a consequent depression (or even 
elimination) of the impure. It alw involves the soundness, 
health, and vigour of ^e blood ; and on this it follows that 
blood which is not sound, or healthy, or vigorous, possoses a 
less claim, and must enjoy inferior rights, in comparison with 
blood winch possesses ^csc qualities. Accordingly a law of 
sterilization, which came into cfiect on 1 January 1934, has 
denied the right of having offspring to persons who are 
afflicted with transmissible d^cts. Race, after all, is a physical 
idea ; and when it is made the main and the sovitrcign idea, 
it issues in a l^al difierentiation of human beings according to 
their physical v^uc. 

But the idea of radal unity has a still farther, and a final, 
manifestation. Under its pressure the liberty of a varied 
ground of human life has gone. Under its pressure die equality 
of the members of the political association has gone ; indeed 
the idea of political association has itself disappeared. There 
remains in its place the fraternity of race. But the fraternity 
of race is not only an internal idea or an internal force. It 
is also an external influence, acting as a solvent and oomuive 
on the legal boundaries of States. Claiming to be something 
greater than law, or legality, it seeks to transcend externally 
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the legal syatem of States [struggling to be an assodatiDn or 
league under a common law of the aatioos] in the same way 
as it seeks to transcend intenially the conception of the State 
which makes it a legal association. Now ^ore is a sense in 
which this extemal transcendence d! the legal system if Stats 
is so far from being alien to denrocradc prind^ds, that it can 
even {dead those priflcipis OQ its bdbalf Hie race reclaiming 
its members who live in other Stats can plead not only tiieir 
consent, but also thdr active wish ; and it can accondin^y 
use the democratic principle of selMeterminatioa as an argu< 
ment in its £ivour, This is a fimnidable argument, all the more 
because it may rat on substantial grounds of fact. But it still 
rem^ an atguinent which is borrowed and extnnsic, The 
fundamental aigument of ladalism is the command of the 
leader and tiie compulsion of the blood. That the command is 
followed and tiie compultion accepted— that consent b added, 
and an active wsh supervenes— is a consequence rather than 
a premiss of argument In tins sense, and iirom tins pmnt of 
view, it may be said that Grateniity tf race b really a conqjcUing 
and detenninmg material fact— a fact of the physica] order, 
even though it fdso trends to its inentabie spiritual conse- 
quences of emotion stirring in the Idood and volition tmgling 
along the vdns— and that the sclf-detcrmuiation alleged in its 
fovour is really a naturally imposed necessity. Man does not 
choose hb blood ; hb blood chooses, or detenmnes, man. 
Self-detenninatioo is not an act of the &ee volition of indi- 
viduals consciously choosing among alternatives : it is art act 
of the total and nectasary volition the rriiole Idnd or race, 
choosing the one alternative permitted to its choice. 

It follows upon thb view that any part of the race cannot 
choose its destiny for itself or by itself. Bring only a part; it 
b carried into the whole (as Austria was carried in 1938) for 
the act of choice ; it chooses, along with the rest of the race, 
by a choice which u the choice of the whole and not of the 
separate part Not only, therefore, b the ‘ must ’ of race an 
ineluctable ' must’ in the sense that it necessarily proceeds 
£rom die compulricin of phyrical foot : it u abo a ‘ must ’ in 
the further sense that b imposed on the part (though ^ 
hjfpe&ia the part is already being impelled in the same direction 
hf its own internal cunpulsion) through the action of the 
t^olc: If this is sdf-determinadon, it b self-detenomation in 
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a new and subtle sense. We may almost say that just as 
the idea of leadership and foUowiqgf if it is in any sense 
representation, is an inverted form of representation} so the 
idea of race and identity of kind, if it u in any sense a 
form selftietennination, is also an inverted form. It is not 
men who, upon this doctrine, are sdf-determinuig. It is some* 
thing whidT, if it is in them, is also above them, and which 
detonunes and moves itself in determining and moviag them. 

The Joint moveznent of the two doctrines of leadership and 
race (the contemporary forma, as has already been said, of the 
old ideas of ftu^ianism and Romanticism) has its grandeur 
and its majesty. It is adding a new and twentieth-oentnry 
chapter to that history of G«^n unity which began to be 
written in the nineteenth century. It inaugurates a new 
‘ heroic age * : it b a free revision and a national rewriting of 
a European settlement which left nothing settled for Goman 
sentiment It b an mgathering or homing of the lost elements 
of the people, scattered and dispersed by the iniquities of the 
bbtorical process, but now hearing and fotiowing the call 
Post longa regredi tandem exUla. 

Here we touch the deep and andent hbtoric memories which 
lie behind the modem movement of Germany. They are 
memories as old as the Middle Ages, and older still, If there 
b one word in which those memories are enshrined it b the 
word ‘Reich'. That untranslatahle word (so like and so 
unlike our word * Empire ’) has become, especially in the form 
of the ‘ third ' or milleniiial or final Rach, the universal 
synthesb. It includes and connotes unification, berabnt, 
revbionbm, and jngathetiag'MQ a word, all hopes and aspira- 
tions. It not only includes them : it abo gives them a sancti* 
fication. The sanctification b partly that of memory and 
andent glory— the memory and the glory of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German people : it b partly that of expectation 
and future perfection— the expectation and the perfection^ a 
final grace in a final and millminialEh^rid. The ' Kingdom 
if one may use that word to suggest some of the associations 
which duster round the idea of tim Rdch, b a kingdom which 
was, but b abo to come : It b a kin gdom of Heaven, in the 
sense that it b, or b to become, a community in the acknow- 
ledgment and realization of ‘values',* as well as a kingdom 
> Uoells vu den Bnxfc, Da dritu AcicA, {ip. S9&'45. 
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on earth. The R^k stands behind, or above, the unity of the 
race. The leader is the prophet of the Reich. Secular human 
sodety becomes something more than secular in the light of 
this concepdon. If the Reich can hardly be called a church, 
it leaves little room for a church. 

When we thus introduce the idea of the Reich, especially 
in its millennial form of the kingdom to come, isdiich is a state 
of final grace, we add to leadership its goal, and to race its 
destiny. Leader.and followers are marching to a consutnma* 
don ; race bean on its shoulders a peculiar orb of fate. The 
concepdons of the goal and the destiny— the consummadon 
and the fate— bring us into a kingdom of ends and a world of 
values. But it is a solitary kingdom and a lonely worlds 
solitary and lonely in the sense that it belongs to a single 
people, which stands in the light among surrounding clou^. 
Germany, one of its writers has said, is one great ‘ Idark ’ — a 
great frontier region on every side, with the frontier tradition 
of internal intimacy, but also with the frontier feeling of the 
dividing line and the entrenched boundary.* Its e^ and 
its values are not common ends and values ; they are enclosed 
and defended by the frontier. The ideas of leadership, race, 
and Reich have all a quality of isolation. 

$ 6. THE IDEA or SOCIAL FRATEKHTIY, AMD IIS ECONOMIC AND 
OTSBK KANirBSTATIONS 

The internal intimacy and the warm fraternity developed 
behind the frontier are singularly evident in many spheres. 
TTiey arc evident, first of all, in the economic sphere. Autarky 
is a prevalent idea ; and in the pursuit of die idea of autarky, 
or, as it may also be called, the self-sufiiciency of die brother- 
hood, leaden of enterprises and their followers must labour 
together in a common obligation of honour for the exclusive 
pT^t of people and State. The conflict of interests and dasses 
is si^ciseded : a single ‘ Labour Front ' (the tetm is significant) 
includes some 96,000,000 of Germans, employers as well as 
employed. The unity of the single Labour Front distinguishes 
the unitary economic system of Germany from the corporative 
economic system of Italy. In both countries, it is true, there 

1 The land bnnCien of Geosanr bmeb (or (w^cd in J^aouary 1938) elmo 
oAcr difioBU States ; and the frontien aic mauily fitmuas. France touebet 
five other States ; but Prance has also large freatkrs on the qxn sea. 
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is the same attempt to combine labour and capital together, 
and to obliterate thdr difference : the same idea of the 
‘ examp ’ which holds the two ^es dosdy united in its iuin 
gra^. But Italy has retained trade umons, both of employors 
and employed ; and the cramp which she has applied is the 
multiple cramp of over a score of coiporationB, In Germany 
the trade unions, whether of cmployen or employed, have 
gone ; and die cran^ applied is the single cramp of the single 
Labour Front, which b the one nadond organization bodi of 
en^oyen and employed.^ It is a further difierence between 
the two countries that in Italy the multiple cramp of the cor* 
porations is State created, and acts as an 'organ of State* : 
in Germany the single cramp of the Labour Front is not a 
department or organ of government, but is rather conceived 
as a spontaneous body, though it is closely connected with the 
National Socialist party (the Leader of the party is also the 
Leader (ff the Front], and may thus be ranked as a part or an 
offihoot of the party. On the other hand a feature of siou* 
laiity between Germany and Italy recurs in the elmiination nf 
the strike &om the economic life of the natioa. In both coun- 
tries the strike or the lock-out is inconcrivaUe : it would be 
treason to national unity and a lapse into civil war, 

The internal indmacy and general fratanity of the economic 
life of Germany, as conceived in the new order of things, are 
not only shown in the Labour Front of the whole nation : 
they are also shown in the oiganizadon of each undertaking 
[Stbiti). We have already seen that the cmployei in each 
undertaking is linked with the en^Ioyed by the nexus of 
leader and following ; we have seen that repiacntadves of the 
'foUovdng' form a confidential council {Vertramsrai^ wtudx 
gathers round the leader for the purpose of joint deliberation. 
Here, in this confidential council in each undertsjdng (in the 


> Then ue hownor lome o^fiQuat^ of a ‘ca(pMtiv«| chanettf is 
Gonuay. OnendieRdcluitBndfataericiilturBlpHxturaan.vAidiiiichidq^ 
•HoeiBUns or kkm^ eoBoectfll with ayricuhuR ; hut thu b niha a nan 
compoaeditf ail bodia concerned MtfaagnodturefoMperativrwcietia, tradiiu 
and the like^ than a twMided oambmatum of enpktym and emidojred. 
(On the othB hand U it like an ItaOan Bonmdui inaDfoaiitboTlbe natute 
« an tgiiodiunl guih^ devoted, at the Indus cotj^tiou in one of their mala 
aipeca are, to the ‘ tuutaiian recoktioa of praducoon ' in the natnaal intacK.) 
Anothei Gem^ oqianiaatiaD a a eotpomtive ehincter u the Rricb Oiamfaer 
of (hiltui^ with ib Kven lectku d™in5 with diffinat aiq^ucb of Getinan 
aduml llle (luch at the theatre), and iadudhif ivo£aikina) orniuzatioai in the 
whole of GeiWny, 
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constitution of which the head or leader of the National 
Socialist ‘cell’ in the undertaking plays his part, and is con> 
suited by the employer), there is the essential nucleus of the 
National Sodalbt organization of industry. The confidential 
council is formally like the Workers’ Council instituted for 
each undertaking under one of the articles of the Weimar 
constitution of 1919 : it is also fundamentally unlike the old 
Workers’ Council, in that it has the employer for its president 
or leader, and in that it has for its inspiration the pMosophy 
of mutual confidence and mutual loyalty between the two 
sides. Here the confidential council has its analogy mth the 
Italian corporation, which equally professes to link the two 
sides together ; hut the ItaUan corporation difim Drom its 
Goman parallel not only in its swe^, which covm the wtude 
of a national branch of production, but also in its character, 
which is that of an institution of State and an organ of public 
administration. The German confidential council seeks to 
bear the impress of a homely intimacy, imptinted indeed by a 
law of the State and imprinted mth foe aid of foe single party 
which stands behind foe State, but none the less iospir^ by 
the idea of a spirit of loyalty and fraternity assumed to be 
naturally inherent in each and every undertaking. 

Behind foe confidential coundl there stands, in foe general 
system inaugurated by the Labour Law of 1934, foe Labour 
Trustee {TmhSndtr), The Tra^itider dtr Arbat is an officer 
of foe State who stands behind foe confidential ooundls of hu 
area in foe name of trust and foifo, and in the cause of indt^ 
trial peace, He has a coundl of oeports at his side, which he 
consults on all general or fundamental issues ; it is his function 
to stand in reserve as an impartial instance, to iriiich appeal 
can be made by a majority d the confidential coundl. He is 
linked with another institution, which is also part of the general 
system of the Labour Law of 1934.— the institution of the Court 
d Honour {Ehrengtricki ) . There is such a court in foe area of 
each Labour Trustee ; it deals with offences against foe sodal 
oblations involved in foe membership of an undertaking, 
whether they have been committed by foe leader or the general 
following of foe membos of foe confidential coundl : it is set 
in motion, after he has made an investigation, by the Labour 
Trustee of the area. The three institutions of the Confidential 
Coundl, the Labous Trustee, and the Court d Honour fonn a 
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cycle of compleoientary ideas— the idea of Vertntm, the idea 
of TraUf and the idea of Ehe. The ideas, as we have already 
said, are those of an idealized and modernized feudalism. They 
emphasize the feudal or cbivalrous virtues of fidelity, loyalty, 
hoitour and mutual trust. They have their analogies with ±e 
ideas of Disraeli’s ’Youi^ EnglaDd' period, when he was 
enamoured of a new feudalism, or the period of Carlyle’s 
' Past and Present when he celebrated the captains cd' 
industry who recovered, or might recover, the temper and 
faith of the Middle Ages. In any case, and whatever its 
analogies, the new German cydc of ideas cherisbes the ideal 
of social fraternity ; and if it keeps the ideal of leadership and 
hiciaicby, it se^ to tender that ideal, in the domain of 
indusuy, fay a doctrine of soda! obl^ation, and by institutioiu 
and sanctions designed to enforce that doctrine. 

It may be contended that if fraternity is the note of the new 
organization of industry, and if there is also (both in the Labour 
f>ont and in the systra of works councils] some respect for 
equality, liberty has been entirdy banished. It is true that the 
liberty d workers and employers to form trade unions is gone : 
it is true that the right of the two sides of industry to bargain 
freely, and in the last resort to employ the strike or the lock-out, 
is gone. The system of * private war ' in industry is regarded 
by National Socialist Germany as a form of medievalism which 
was diseased in its own day and is impossible to-day. The 
liberty of forming trade uobns has accordingly given place to 
the liberty (whi^ in practice is a necessity] of jmning the 
united Labour Front of employers and enqiloyod : the right 
of bargaining freely, and of employing the weapon of the 
cessation of labour, has given place to the system of rights 
contained in the Labour Law of 1934. Those ri^ts are 
associated with virtues or ideals other than that of liberty. 
But it cannot be said that the ideal of liberty has entirely 
disappeared ; and the ideal of equality may even be saic^to 
have acquired a new emphasis. Along with the leadership of 
the employer there goes ^ indusion along with the employed 
in common membership of the Labour Ftont ; tihere goes his 
duty of co^speradon with the employed in the activity of the 
confidential council, which may inquire into the accounts and 
the general conduct of an undertaking : there goes the common 
submissioa of employer and employ^ to the appellate powers 
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of the Labour TrustM. AU this may be an enforced equality ; 
it b none the less a form of cquahty. Liberty b less evident ; 
but in so for as workers can play their part in the works 
council, and in so for as, through appeals to foe Labour Trustee 
and thrcKi^ their membership of foe Labour Tront, foey cm 
iaSuejice foe local officials of foe State and foe ceutral minis ten 
who are in charge of industrial leglslatioD, they may be said 
to eojoy Some measure of liberty in determiniog foe policy of 
their factory, foe rulings of foe Trsuhifoier, and the Illation 
of foe Minbteqrs. 

In other institutions the simple idea of social foatornity is 
more apparent. The system ^rfljabour Service finally enacted 
in the summer of 1935 cuts foroti^ ail social divisions ; it 
draws all young mea together, Irrespective of foe district from 
which they come or foe class to which they belong, for six 
months of common He b a common effort addressed to foe 
reclamation and improvement of foe soil Germany. The 
national s^tem for foe better employment and enjoyment of 
leisure, which goes by foe name of Knji darch /Wr, addresses 
itself to foe ideal of ‘joy in widest commonalty spread *. It 
is mtended for foose members of foe Labour fVont (of which it 
forms a section) who receive a tower rate of remuneration ; it 
provides them, in return for foe contributions vduch they make 
from their savings, with facilities for eqcrymg holidays, music, 
drama, and sport on foe same footing and at foe same level as 
the well-to-do. It is an instniment for the equalization of play, 
m matters both of foe mind and the body, through foe whole 
of life— just as the system of Laboiur service, for its six months’ 
span, is an instrument for the equalization of work. National 
Socialism in Germany may justly be aH to be marked more 
strongly by Nationatism than it is by SodaUsm, But in the 
institutions of Labour Service and of JITf^ dank Ftiadi it has 
made a genuine attempt to wed foe two foctots equally to- 
gether. It has sought to melaltze national enjoyment : it has 
sought— at any rate fm <me period of a man’s life, and in the 
one sphere of land reclamation uid land improvement— to 
socUlhce national work. 

These tbu^ may seem to be only fringes or details in the 
general scheme of National Socialism, with no intimate bearing 
on its centra purpose and its cardinal mefood. But tiiey mnut 
necessarily be taken into account in any impaitial appraise- 
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ment, which has to weigh good at least as heavily as evil ; aad 
they are also integral and essuti^ elements in the general 
scheme. They flow from the general philosophy of ‘ identity 
of kind ’ : they are the other side of a scutcheon which also 
shows that philosophy producing more dubious consequences — 
the consequence cf intomment or persecution of elements held 
to be unassimilaTJe to the kind ; the consequence of hostility 
to religious societies not based upon die kind and the idea of 
the kind ; the consequence of violent reclamation of elements 
of the kind belonging to other allegiances. The ‘ Kind ’ (the 
Folk, the Race, the Gmamkajt^ whatever it may be called) 
has a double face. If die lace which looks outward is severe, 
that which looks inward on its own members has a benevolent 
aspect. 

Benevolent, and yet authoritative. The principle of the 
identity of Htid can neva be divorced, in any part of the 
fidd of social and economic policy, from the prindple of 
leadership. The cunle vrhkh starts from leadership must 
always return on itself. It may have passed, in the course of 
its sweep round the kind, through regions of social fraternity, 
of some degree of social equality, and even of some appearance 
of social liberty ; it ends vdiece it began, in the drive and the 
impulse of the single leader of the single party which inspires 
and co-ordinates ^ai and Vdk, The party, and the lead^ of 
the party, run through the whole of the industrial organization 
of community, in so far as it is not detenained by the 
legislation of the State ; and since the Illation of the State 
may sot only assign spedfle legal powers to the party, ^ but is 
also itsdf dcterwiined by the ie^er of die party, the exception 
is hardly an eiusption. The Labour Front, however pro- 
i foundly it may differ from the old Trade Unions which it has 
superseded, is like them, and even goes beyond them, in its 
connection with party. They were connected with different 
parties, according to thdr sympathies : it b connected vrith 
the one surviving and only possible party, and its conneeflon 
is the stronger in proportion as a single party b stranger than 
cadi of a number of parties. It may therefore be said that the 
German system of industrial organization, no less than the 

lUsdcr SectioQ 9, 1, cf Uie so J<auaiy 19U, the eompostioi] 

of the confidential council iq each {ariory ii deteniuned by me agmaoeut of tbo 
leader of the lactoiy and the head cd the bcHxyedl of the National Sodaliit patty. 
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Italian corporative system, depends for its vrorHi^ on tlie 
presezice of ‘ a sin^e party and a totalitarian state single 
party running, by means of its ‘ cells ’ and its general con- 
nection with the Labour Front, through the whole of industry : 
a totalitarian State, dominated by that party, which includes 
in the total scope of its action the regulation of economics 
equally with the regulation of all other departments of human 
life. 

§ 7 . THE WELTAmOAUVJlO 01 NATIONAL SOOIAUai : THE SHUT 
STATE, OR THE COMMON TRADITION OP EUROPE? 

The general conclusion, and the general philosophy, pre- 
sented by National Socialism is something unique in Europe. 
National Socialism has indeed some dements vdiich are 
common with other regimes. It has the dement of the single 
party which is common both with Communist Russia and 
vnth Fascist Italy : it has some elements of social economic 
policy which are common with Italian Fascism : it has the 
same emphasis on the power and the responsibility the 
executive, in comparison with the l^slature, which also 
appears in Italy. But National Sodalism is fundamentally 
unique. It is d^ted to the ideal of a ' closed * sodety, which 
is based on a peculiar and individual genius of soil and stock. 
It issua in a peculiar polity, expressive of that peculiar genius : 
it issues in a peculiar and self-contained economy which is 
similarly expressive. This is what differentiates National 
Socialism not only from the democratic pattern of State, but 
also from the Communist and the Fascist, The democratic 
pattern, in spite of national differences (which are like dif!e^ 
ences of colour in a web), has a common thread and a common 
design. Communist Rusria, in both of its phases, has based 
itself on some idea of * the common When it aimed at the 
interoaljoDal revolution of the proletariat, it emphasized the 
common interest of the proletariat in all countrim : when it 
sc^ as it now appears to be seekmg, to construct a modd 
Communist scheme within its own borders, it cherishes the 
hope that the model may gain a common acceptance, and 
it uses a common form (even if it be only a form] of oonstitu- 
rional method in the construction of the model Fascist Italy 
has varied, sometimea professing to he unique, and sometimes 

iai^,pp.S4i,SM, 
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claiming to be a contributor to the common Stock ; but on the 
whole it has tended to proclaim that its doctrine, and in 
particular its doctrine and its practice of corporativism, has a 
general value, can be generalty advocated, and may be gen- 
erally adopted. In a word, both Communism and Fascism 
are general alternatives : they are presented to the world at 
large ; and if in the Italian view Fasdsm is an alternative pro- 
duced by the Italian genius and peculiarly connect^ with 
Italy, it is none the less an alternative presented m the common 
choice. 

What Germany presents to Europe is simply Germany— 
the ' kind ’ itself, in its own identity ; leader^p of the kind, 
in its own peculiarity. It is sometiiing autochthonous and 
indigenous— something springing irom earth itself; some- 
thing of native birth. There is nothing hare which presents an 
alternative to other countries for thor own internal choice. 
There is no general alternative to democracy (or to any other 
form of government) which can be weighed as such in the 
balance and pondered in otiier countries. There is simply the 
&ct of Germany, shaping itself from within by its own philo- 
sophy of life, liie German kind has its own destiny : we may 
even say that it is its own destiny. In the international sphere 
it is a iket which does not adjust itself to other facts ^ to 
other States— for it can only obey its own inner commands, 
and thus be the fact that is— but simply requires from them 
the adjustment which the presence of a fact must always 
require. In its own internal life it does not follow any gmral 
rules, or standards, of constitution^ structure or constitutional 
procedure ; tfee word ‘ general ’ has no applfeatiotr, and nay 
rules will be necessarily the particular rules of the particular 
people. It fbUow tiiat general principla, whether of the 
' rights of individuals ’ against the State or of the ‘ dhrlsion of 
powers ' within the State, can have no validity. The particular 
self-determuimg people will be the bt^nning and end of 
political wisdom. * 

It is of course possible tiiat the particular self-detennlning 
people, which stands by itself, and neither presents alternatives 
to the common stock nor accepts them from it, may none the 
less act on lines which are parallel, or even siinilar, to those of 
other peojdes. It may rge^ general constitutional rules ; but 
it may still enact ajad obey particular constitutional rules 
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which are valid within its area. It may reject the ^cral 
form of democracy ; but it may still create and cherish its 
own pardodar form. We are thus led to inquire whether the 
close sodety of the ‘ kind ’ hm its own fixed constitutional 
rules, and whether it acts, as a sdf-detennining society, in 
obedience to such rules, If the German ‘ lund ’ obeys no rule 
of life which is general, or common to other States, has it a 
rule of its own, and docs it obey the standard of its own rule ? 

A simple answer can be given. The will of the kind is a 
dynamic will vdiich perpetually maintains a fresh and integral 
initiative, and cannot and does not sink into static rules wUch 
would destroy, or at the least impede, that initiative. Again, 
the will is a will which in form has been transferred (at any 
rate for the time bdng) to the leader of the kind,^ and in 
substance is held to be permanently expressed and crystallized 
(whether or no there has been any form of l^al transfer* 
ence) in the dynamic will of that leader. He too cannot be 
static ; he must always retain a fresh initiative. Pundament- 
ally the only rule or constitutional standard is the absence of 
any rule or constitutional standard. The principle of German 
life is the principle of a free subjecdvlty, or egoism, engaged 
in the process of ‘ becoming * and in the perpetual unfolding 
of itself. Whatever we may hold the Sul^ect behind this 
subjectivity, and the Ego behind this egoism, to be-^hether 
it is the ^^ole Votk, or the ilite which constitutes the party 
of the Volk, or simply the leader of the party — the essential 
thing is that this Subject or Ego is always m generis, always 
dynamically free, always freely engaged in growing and acting 
according to its own kind. 

* According to its own kind ’. This phrase may seem to 
contain or involve, after all, some tiodon of limit ; some 
idea, if not of a constitudon, at any rate of a control ; some 
concepdoQ of something otyecdve, something nonnadve, 
ivfiich imposes a sovereign standard on the play of will. From 
thi/point of view it may be argued that the fret of kind, or in 
other words the factor of race, is a hard and an itTcducible 
core which the play of the Subject or Ego cannot escape, 
People^ party, and leader are all tied and bound by race : 

1 He aubliog law of April im voted full powen in the ChamxUo ^ho fay 
alater law of AugM 1934 became uader for life as w^ai Chancellor) untu 1^7 > 
and this law has lince fa«a Rnevved for a furtha period. 
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Germany can do nothing, externally or internally, which cannot 
be justified by the ultimate standard of race. If this were so, 
and if race were an objective fact, we should all know where 
we stood : we should see the limits ordained for outward, and 
also &r inward, growth. But when we examine the &ct of 
race, we find that it is not ol^cctive:, or a &ct : it is nothing 
more than an idea entertained by the Subject. Race is vdiat- 
ever the people, who regard themselves as a race, think race 
to be ; it is a set of ideas, clustaing round a central idea, 
but the whole complex remains an idea. This idea, or set of 
ideas, can always be interpreted in anyway that the people and 
its leader like, or on any basb convenient to the contingency of 
the hour. Basse can turn into Beidi, and become an historic 
memory instead of a physical fact, as it did when Bohemia was 
‘ reclaimed ' in the spring of 1939. Rtuh, by another change, 
can turn into Roam, and base itself on the economic plea of 
life-space instead of historic memory, as it has done in (he 
course of 1940. The one thing which is always constant (apart 
from the letter R) is a German idea, or complex of ideas, 
which Germany alone entertains, Germany alone interprets, 
and Germany alone, by the method of unilateral action, 
translates into fact and act. 

The current German name for such a cmnplex of ideas is 
Wtlianschatita^. A Weliasisekauung is an intuitive total appre- 
hension— a mystical insight, proceeding not from reflection, 
but fix>m contemplation (Xiudbuun^g)— by virtue of which a 
light is shed on the general si gni fi ca nce of the world and 
human life in the world, and corresponding modes of behaviour 
are indicated for human bdn^. Cifllerent cues may give the 
signal which leads to such an intuitive apprehension : tor 
instance, the cue for the contemplation of the German Mandst 
is matter, material production, and class ; the cu^ for the 
contemplation of the Geiman National Socialist Is oiganic 
life, the reproduction of species, and race. Difleient cues thus 
prcduce diflerent (and possibly conflicting) apprehentioos of 
the world. What has happened in Germany is the victory of 
one such apprehension— the racial apprehension— over all 
othen. From this point of view we may say tlmt the ultimate 
control of German life, and the soverdgi^ of Germany, is 
vested to-day in this dominant Weltasuchamg- In other words, 
it is vested in a philosophy of life and the universe — or, more 
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exactly, it i3 vested in a mystical and contempladon'creatcd 
feith (which is somediing different firom a philosophy} about 
ffie significance of the life and the universe. 

How shall we judge the sovereignty of a Wtltonschma^ ? 
One thing may be smd at once : it does not impair the freedom, 
or hamper the play, of subjectivity. On the contrary the 
enthroning of a Wiltanuhaimg is also the enthroning the 
principle of free sul^ectivity. The WHUaachauung is a product 
not of the int^Iect, which speaks a common language, but of 
particular ‘ contemplation *, starting from a partioilar cue, 
and proceeding along a particular line. It is a product which 
by its nature is never expressed in any authoritadve common 
form. Religion has its scriptures ; but a 
though it may have a great bo^ or more than one great book, 
depends essentially upon a contmuing intuition. AU mysti- 
cisms remain fluid ; if they acquired a fixed form aod a 
regular liturgy, they would cease to be mysticisms. The 
mysticism of the National Socialist W^tOTiscjumng does not run 
into a legal system;, or indeed into any system of known and 
certain standards. 

There is a double reason which prevents such a consum- 
mation. It is not only the subjectivity of the Weltmelmtiiig 
which prevents it from taking a fixed and permanent frum of 
legal embodiment that might create, alike for the Gennan 
people and its neighbours, the security of a regulated and 
tbeielbre ‘ expectable * life. It is also the totality which is 
inherent in the nature of a general and all-inclusive f\fdtttnschaur 
A legal system cannot be based on the idea of totally ; 
nor can it attempt to cover and regulate aspect of life. 
Any legal system must deal with a definite and specific area — 
the definite and specific area of external relations and conduct, 
which can be brought (and which alone can be brought) under 
certain and fixed legal tules capable of certain and fix^ l^al 
enforcement. This is a limited area, as all eiqwrience proves. 
It is an area which excludes the play of social taste, the move- 
ment of the inward conscience, the gaieral march of the mind, 
and the general building of culture. These are all things which 
escape legal rule and legal compulsion, for the simple reason 
that they possess the quality of quickrilver. The Weltamhammg 
which is vowed to totality will serit to escape the limitation df 
area inherent in the nature of law ; but in the very act of 
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seeking to reform and ' totalize ’ law it will deform what it 
touches, and it will abolish ail the precision and certainty of 
law. Gennan Jurists, pleading that law must be a mixTor and 
a manifestation of the whole of the new Weltmckamgt and 
seeking therdbre to extoid its 5cq}e to many areas of life 
(social, moral, and intellectual) iriiich law has not Htherto 
entered, have been led jo to modify the notion of law that 
it has ceased to be a 1 ^ notion. They still speak of law, 
but it is ‘ a law for life and not formal law * : it is a Wtrdtnda 
RtdU which moves with the nKA'cment of the new HWt- 
anschmtng : it is biological, or organic, or dynamic : it is any> 
thing which is the opposite of the fized and constant Totality, 
by its own confeisioii, brings ns back once more to fluidity. 
A total law may profess to be law, but it is a new sort of law 
(living, becoming, dynamic, changing) which demands, as its 
own prophets confess, a new form of juridical thought. 

The combination of subjectivity and totality whidt char- 
acterizes the idea of the Welkasehaumg—ot any rate in its 
particular contemporary form of racialism— thus ends in the 
rdgn of fluidity, wfaidi is also the reign of the arbitrary. ' What 
helps the people is right ’—right at any given moment, and 
in any sphere of life, in which it is thought right by those who 
express, or plaim to express, the thought of die people about 
its life and the requirements of its life. The prioci^e of this 
dictum may be carried, and has been carried, even hirtber. 
It has been argued that when a man has the intention of 
helping the people, his intention is the primary and sovereign 
corukkratioa, irrespective of the act done. ^ the side the 
subjectivity of the general conception of law there is thus 
enthroned the subjectivity of tbe individual agent. Intention 
is made, if not everything, at any rate the mam thing ; ‘ the 
motives and aims offenders *, as Hider said in a speech of 
March 1933, ‘are to be taken into account as much as posrible’. 
It is not Ac act-^ the infraction of a scheme of law and order, 
and to die extent to which it is an infraction of that sdie&e— 
that primarily matters : it is radier the intention, conrideted 
as an intention either hmmonious or dissonant with the 
general intention of the life of the pecqfle, and to the extent of 
its harmony or dissonance. This is the general prindple of the 
new Penal Code, submitted by a commission at the end of 
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A new conception of the oifice and duty of die judge ii 
entailed by this pmdple. If a judge is to uaderstand the 
intendon cf the of the people^ and to measure the mtentiim 
of the offender fay diat criterion, he must hinisdf be steeped m 
that and he must pthmuily think and essentially act as a 
mtmbw of the people (rbffcijwisss). He must ask hiiMtif, 
when he sits in the seat ^ judgment, ‘ How would the leader, 
uho embodies the istentioo the peojde's life, judge io my 
place ? ' The subjectivity of the ju^c U thus ei&ted m the 
general service of the subjective. Dr. Carl Schmitt, aiguing 
that law is essentially the law of an identical kind, logically 
concludes that the kind and type of the judge is the cruoal 
matter. (' So fa^gt eben alter von der Art und detn Typtis 
uiumr Richter ' The essential substance of his per- 
sonality must be assured ; and that substance consists in the 
solidarity witii their people, and the identity with their kind, 
of all who are entrust^ uith tiie etpostios, interpretation, and 
application of German law ^ 

People, offeuder, jud^e~all aw thus beckoned into a acw 
reign of sufcjectJidty, in which the common values and the 
common norms of hutnattity disappear. In tins reign of 
subjectivity (or, as it has been jusdy called, this ‘ nevnlution of 
nihilism ’) values are the mation c£ the land, and peculiar to 
the kind. In it the only norm, if we may propetiy speak of a 
norm, b the oitisciouiness of ^e kind, and the demand which 
that consciousness makes for what helps Id own int^tity. 
' Ail Right is the Right of a particular People This u the 
old tenet of German Roottaddsm, revived (hut ak» secula^ 
iaed) by a new mdal istetpretaiion. Once more, hut with a 
new intensity, it results in what a Greek mi^t have called a 
'daedal ’ world, in w^ch 'living human mtence b filled 
with otgadc, Inological, and racial (rffttuck) varieties The 
motto of the world may be said to be ‘ Ouisdves and our own 
kind*. What b (he meaning of the motto? What b its truth, 
and b Ae truth which it omits ? 

M^er van den Erud regarded each community as 'a 
community values \ If we adopt hb tnm, we are &ced by 
the question what values are, and udtedter their nature b 
sudt that they differ from community to community. In. the 
G^man view, there a such a difference. Values are u^at 

SiS|M^AnK)(tav>^P‘4f ’tlwt|p>4S. 'tUd 
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each community considers them to be, and one community 
creates a different set of values from another. It does not 
follow necessarily from this view that one set of values is 
better than another sub spteU utemtatis : it only Mows that, 
for any community, its set is rite only set which it can accept 
as its own and by which it can guide itsdf. But this result 
ia suflicient to produce a teign of relativity, with as many sets 
of values as there are communities of men, and with each 
set purely relative to its own particular community. Gan the 
mind acquiesce in a rogn of pure relativity? Even if 
we are content to regard values as mental inventions — 
human inventioiis constituted and enthroned by the minds 
of men, and not objective characters of an absolute reality 
which is reflected in our minds— we are none the less 
compelled to inquire into the nature and the range of the 
sodety of minds which constitutes and enthrones values. What 
is the area of that sodety ? What is the area of the ' collective 
mind ' which discovers and constitutes values ; or, more 
exactly (smee tiie idea of tim ‘ collective mind ’ is apt to sug- 
gest the more dubioiu idea of a ' grcHip mind ' independent of 
individual minds) what is the area of * that co-operation and 
conflict of many nunds which produces standards of approval 
or disapproval ’ 7 ^ Ihere is no good reason for saying that this 
area is the area of a particuW national or racial society. 
There has been, and there is, a European area of the co- 
operation and conflict of many minds in produdng standards 
of approval or disapproval. We may even say to«day that 
there is an oecumenical area ; but in any case, and at the 
least, we are entitled to say that tiiere has been, in all the 
great ages of Europe (the Middle Ages, the Age of Renaissance 
and Reformation, the Age of Enlightenmait) a collective mind 
of Europe, engaged in maintaining and extending £un^>ean 
standards of value. No doubt each nation has always given its 
own colour to the common : no doubt at times (as in France 
under Louis XIV, or again in the yean affei 1 789) a parficuiar 
nation may almost seem to have annexed the common as its 
own paitLcrflar prerogative. But anyjuit view of the European 
past must recognize that Europe has steadily constitute a 
sin^ area of v^ues, even if there, have always been diffnent 

^ Tbe wwdi tie Uuk of P iabaa r Aleandcr, tn ^fber. Tin II, 

p.a^: 
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provincea or re^ons wldiin that area, and even though this 
or that province may sometimes have cldroed to be the 
whole. To study the tradidoa of Natural Law in Europe is 
to study one great jDacifestation of the common European. 
It is oidy one df many maniSestations ; but it is sufficient to 
answer the contention that ‘ all right is the right of a par- 
ticular people In every dqjartinent of man’s activities in 
which be hu sought to find standards and to discover values 
(in muac or in literature, in science or in painting and archi' 
tecture, as well as in law and politics], the comnum is always 
there. It is only an ignorance, or an ignoring, of the whole 
process of the building of our system of standards which can 
result in the nationali^tion (d* values. 



XIV 

THE CHOICES AND THE DECISION 

§ t. OHALLENOES AKD RESPONSES 

I N the myth which comes at the end of Plato’s RtpiMc, an 
Interpreter marshals in order ±e souls which are standing 
on the brinht^about to plunge into a new cycle of custence. 
Mounted on a high platform, he speaks. ‘ Souls of a day, here 
shall be^a a new round of earthly life. ... No guardian spirit 
will cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own destiny. 

. . . The blame is his who chooses ; Heaven is blamdess 
ou^ iai/mv dXX’ v/ick fiof/uva aip^csirSi. Man- 
kind is confronted to-day, as perhaps it has never been 
confionted before in its history, by the problem of a deliberate 
and coQsciDm choice of destiny. Men are gathered together, 

‘ multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decinon ’ ; and in the 
old and original seme cf the 6re^ word * crisis * they are 
asked, first to discriminate among, and then to decide between, 
the alfomatives by which they are confronted. On the one 
hand stands dte cause of civil and political liberty, with all 
its coroUaries and consequences. It is not an easy cause, nor 
does it promise a soft and easy destiny. ‘ Heaven knows how to 
put a proper price upon its goods ; and it would be strange 
indeed if so celestial an article as freedom should not be hi^ly 
rated *.* On the other hand stand the alternatives to freedom 
which we have sought in the preceding chapten to distinguish 
and describe. None of them presents an altogether easy 
cause ; nor are the destinies wfuch they offer alluring, ot 
even intended to be alluring. They offer, indeed, security, 
hur rhr^ nfier It Rt the price rS JiherJ^,' nnd the pnuzuse nf 
the gift is accompanied by a demand for a drilled and arduous 
obedience. 

Three main movements of human life have brou^t men to 
the moment of crisis in which they stand. One cf these move- 
ments sets towards the divirion of each community* into 
opposed and conflicting social groups, based on opposed and 
evicting social int^ts. It is a movement vritbin the 
internal Ufe of the community : it makes, at any rate in its 
immediate trend, for disintegration ; but it also tends, in its 

iThe iraiulatiKi ii that of F. M. Conifiml (Oxford, iw). 

■Fran the bejioniiigefdiefitMininbutfmiie^itmatOwt, 1776. 
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ultimate effects, towards some new fium of rdntc^atioo, 
whether achieved by mutual compromise or by the enthrone- 
ment of one of the groups and the interest which it embodies. 
Simultaneous with this first movement, but fiowing, appar- 
ently, in an opposite direction, there is a second movement, 
which tends towards the ideal of autarky, and makes for the 
sealing up of each national community in its own dosed sjntem 
of life. Each great national economy, as we have already 
had reason to notice, becomes an end in itself and folds itseff 
back on itself.^ Immediately a movement of integration, this 
second movement is also, in its larger and broader efl^, a 
movement of disint^ration ; and if it seals and solders the 
national community at production, it also dissolves the inter- 
national community of intercourse and exchange, for which 
it seeks to sutetitute the separation of rival autarkies. Behind 
both of these movements, and dosdy connected with both, 
there is the general movement of mechanization. It is a 
movement which hdps to dinde the community into those 
vdio manipulate and those who serve the machine : it is also 
a movement which hdps to turn the community into some- 
thing which itsdf is of the nature of a machine, so nicely 
interlocked and so intricately complete that it stands in the 
isolation of a solitary mechanism. 

We have already seen the general response which the 
democratic State, in its nature, can offer to the challenge of 
these three movements. So lar as there is dhuston and variety 
of intcRsts within the community (and in any living and 
growing community there must always be variety and a 
consequent measure of divirion), it sets the various mterests 
to state their cases and adjust tiidr dairng by a reasonable 
method — which may also be properly called sdentific— (tis- 
cussion and conqiromisc. So far as each conmnmity, in its 
rdation to others, daims the right to follow the Jd^ of a 
rounded and independent self-sufficiency, the democratic State 
will ^dopt externally the same generd tactic which it has 
already ^opted internally ; it will set itself, and it will invite 
and expect every other State to set itself equally, to state its 
case and adjust its daims in cemu of international discussion 
and international compromise : it will believe, and it will act 
os ±e bdief, that no national community can ever be an 
> iSi|lw, pp. 178-81. 
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isolated whole, and that each, bem^ only^ a part or * mtcrest ’ 
wthin the general society of mankind, must submit its case and 
its to the general ailntrament of that sodety. Finally, 
in so &r as mccbaoization b concerned, democracy, while it 
accepts the iact, in the economic sphere to which the iact 
belongs, will not be sulgugated or dommated by it in its 
own political sphere:. It will maintain the integrity of its free 
process of thought and discussion, not only for the sake of its 
own inherent value, but also in order to provide a necessary 
corrective or compensation to the automatism of the economic 
machine ; and it may even seek to carry its process into the 
economic Sdd, and to encourage the voluntary adjustment of 
claims, in each brandi of cconoimc activity, by ^ interests 
and agents engaged in the branch. 

The response which b offered to challenge by die alternatives 
to democracy follows a different line. It u not a uniform 
response ; but it shows a large measure of siinilarity. In 
Rusua the divirion of social interests and sodal groups b met 
by a pohcy which, enthroning one of the groups in the postdon 
of dictator, compulsorily assimilates the rest to its character 
and ideas by a process of coercive adjustment. The trend 
towards autarky and the institution of a dosed economy b 
accepted and obeyed ; but it b obeyed in the name and the 
cause of another and higher ideal (the ideal of a sodalbt 
system, which b conceived as necessarily differentktiag and 
separating the Russian union of socialist republics from all 
otiier States) ; and it b obeyed only for the time being, until 
the workers of all countries have united in a common cause 
which will merge the temporary autarky of a solitary sodalbm 
in the open system of a sodaUat world. The movement towards 
mechanization b obeyed with less qualification : indeed it may 
even be smd to be obeyed with a pathetic fmth. Believii^ in 
scientific materialbm, Russia puts her trust in the triumphs of 
applied science : she can accept, and even worship, the 
machine as the most wonderfol of those triumphs. Mech^za- 
tion seems to run carily throu^ the uniformity of the Rp aslan 
phun ; and though there may be some counter-ideal of demo- 
cratic participation— some passion for popular education, 
especially in the truths of science, and some scheme of a 
sdentific constitution, which, as such, will include democratic 
organs and institutions— it b the pattern of the machine rather 
4113 Dd 
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than dw free mofvemciit of mind*, which tends to be 
dominant ideal 

In Italy the division of wdal groups and their interesis has 
been met by the answer of a State system of corporativism, 
which supplies a State cramp, or a score of State cramps, to 
hold sou^ together by die iron bands of ‘ organs of adnunis' 
tradan\ Thet^decdvepariiammthasaccordinglybecome 
a corporative pariiment, a part of the general system of 
crampe ; and ^ a grace and a fiourish have been added to 
the ^tem by the Insure activities of the organiaa* 

tion,' intend^ to draw intellectual and manual workers to- 
gedier in the common employment of thdr free dme, the 
system (ji cramps is greater than the added grace and Bourisb. 
Meanwhile, in a country less naturally seDT-suffideni than any 
other country of its size, the trend to autaity is not only 
accepted, but also artificially fostered ; nor is the view of the 
Italian Fascist, like that of the Russian Gommunist, directed 
to any future in whidi autarky will have become an M and 
diseased garment. Mechanization, perhaps naturally alien 
to the Italian genms, and hardly congruous with the na^ of 
die Italian soil, has made less pn^[ress than in Russia ; but 
a granditue cult of the mechanical s one of the marks of the 
Fascist regime, and the Fascist system of government, directed 
more to die mechanism of adrahodstratioa d^ti to any idea of 
denwcratic participation, is itself an ocamjde rather than a 
corrective of the victory of mechamsm. Genuany, resolved to 
be boldly abreast or ahead of all toodern movements, has gone 
further to meet and to answer thdr challenge than any other 
country. She has met the divuion of groups and interests within 
die commiutity by a comprehensive affi^don of unity-^c 
unity of the sin^e leader ; the unity or identity of die kind 
which follows tile leader ; the unity of a single Labour 
Front, oi a sio^e system of labour service, and of a single 
organization for the cominmi enjoyment of Idsure. She has 
equally met the trend towards aut^ with a comprehensive 
and total affirmation of the prindple of the closed State^-tiie 
State which u q^tually as well as materially diut and folded 
upon itself, and which, if it opens at all, opens only in the 
cause of iti own ‘ life-space ’ and in order to engulf by conqumt 
the soil and the human instruments needed ibr its ovm inde- 
pendence, In Cermany, as in Italy, the ideal of the closed and 
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sdf'Suffident State is regarded aj a pcnoaneat ideal. la both 
countries, too, an^ especially in Germany, the mechmiizatioa 
of life has been accepted as the order of the day, and even as 
the order of all time. It is true that physical machinery (except 
for the amovued and panoplied mattery of war) Im won 
less adoratioa in Germany than it has in Russia : it is less of 
a novelty, and.it cannot offer so many new triumphs over the 
rductaoce of nature. It is also true that the National Sodaliim 
of Germany has sought to infuse new psychological motive 
of loyalty and honour into the mechanics of ^e industrial 
process. But it is equally true, or even more true, that in a 
broad uid general Sense mechanization has wmi its supreme 
triumph in Germany. It has triumphed id the re^ of the 
mind. That is a greater trhuDph than any of its victories in 
the realm of matter. 

§ 3 , the ou) samEB and thc nsw 
It may be contended, with some show of reason, that die 
alternatives to democracy which arc presented by three of the 
great States of Europe have at any rate one merit in com- 
parison with States of the dmocratic type. They have &ccd> 
it may be argued, the challeqga by the movement 
contemporary and they have pven them some sort of 
answer ; while die democratic State has stood in the ancient 
ways, and confronted the challenges of the present with (he 
doctiws of thc past. But it may also be contended, wth at 
least as much si^w of reason, that these States have nor so 
much answered the challenge of contemporary movements « 
simply succumbed to tbrir impact ; while the democratic 
State, instead of simply succumlnng, still offers the answer of 
ideas and ideals winch still lemaiti true and still have a lesson 
to teach even in the &ce of new riiallenga To aclmowiedge 
diriricin of groups and interests to the extent of accepiit^ and 
enthroning one of those groups and mteieets: to acbiowledge 
the trend of national States towards autarky (a trend not 
necessarily good) to thc extent of instituting a closed and 
exclusive system of national eomomics ; to acknowledge the 
growth of mechaniaation (a growth, again, not necesarily 
good) to the extent of tuning the community itsdf into a 
iacchazusm--all this is to adnut defeat rather than to ofier an 
answer to challenge. On the other hand it would also be a 
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defeat, or at aoy rate a failure to aitswcr cballcoge, if the 
dcmocradc State nmply met the trends and movements of 
contemporBry life an unmoved and unbending afiSima- 
don of ancient principles and methods, however true and 
however good. There is a new challenge \ and an answer 
which contained nothing new—no new prindple or method, 
and even no new esttendon of old principles and old methods— 
would hardly be an answer at all. 

But before we address ourselves to diat final and fiinda' 
mental issue, it will be wise to examine more fully the nature 
of the general challenge which the cause of liberty now has 
to foce, and to do so in the light of dd challenges already 
faced and old answen already given. It is not a single chal- 
lenge which confironts the democratic State to-day. It is a 
double, or even a triple, challenge. There is not only the 
challenge offered, diie^y and immediately, by the movements 
of human life which are running through all European com- 
munities. There is also the challenge offered, less directly but 
even more obviously, by the alternatives to the democratic 
State— the altemativea of Communism, Fascism, and National 
Socialism— which have made themselves the sul^ects and the 
vehicles of these movoseatsi There is also a third challenge, 
the more dangerous and the more subtle because it is an 
internal challenge, proceeding from the central core of the 
demoCTatic State itseif The core of tiiat State is the system of 
parties which [mepares and presents to the people the issues of 
general discussion. In the natural course of.affaizs these 
parties are national parties, operating in the general frame- 
work and true to the general principles of die national com- 
munity. But a new internationalization of politics and parties, 
as we have already had reason to notice,^ hto iryated into the 
democratic system of parties new factors of an international 
type. Communist and Fasdst parties, of different sorts and 
degrees, have established them^es by die side of the old 
nadohal parties. The challenge of the alternatives to the 
democratic State thus becomes not only an external but also 
an mtemal challenge, iWiich is active in the very vitals of the 
State. It may not, in this form, assume any great dimwiCTnna ; 
but it is the more insidioua because it can claim, with some 
show of logic, the benefit of the democratic temper cf tolerance 
> Ajfw, p. *73-4. 
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aod fait play. It can hardly be met, or it can only be met with 
difficulty, by a policy of frank rejection and suppression : the 
democratic State would seem to be frilse to its^ if it adopted 
such a policy towards any body of men who could claim to 
represent some section of popular ofunion. Yet a party owing 
a foreign allegiance, and only acting in the democratic system 
in Older to overthrow the system, can hardly in justice claim 
the benefit of the system. 

Hie battle fQir.die cause of liberty is an old battle ; and the 
fight which the democradc States have been waging in this 
century (a fight which proceeds on its way in times of uneasy 
peace no less than in times of open war) is a chapter in a long 
history. At one time in its long course the battle turned on the 
issue of religious liberty. That issue was eventually decided, or 
seemed to be deddod, in favour of a doctrine and praedee of 
toleratbn vdiidi gave fiecdom equally to all C!hurc^ and all 
confeasioDs. At anodier time die battle turned on the issue of 
dvil liberty, or die liberty of the sut^'ect. That issue, again, 
was eventually decided, or seemed to be dedded, in favour 
a doctrine and practice of common civic rights appertaining to 
all men alike, and duly declared, duly guarantee, and duly 
furnished with sanctions and remedies by the substance and 
procedure of dvil law. At still another time the battle turned 
on the issue of political liberty, or the liberty of the active 
dtizcD. That issue, too, was eventually dedded, or seemed 
to be decided, in favour of a doctrine and practice of parlia- 
mentary democracy, under vriiich every dtizen was vested witii 
a voice and a vote in tiie detennmation of the common afiaiis 
ofdicccfammiitj!'. Saidiatt^^kKia seemed tcfbf decided, 
they still renutined, as we are now discovering, potential issues ; 
and to-day we are engaged in a struggle triuch is a strug|^e 
for all the three old liberties in one. Liberty, we find/ is not 
an achievement, but a process : and because it is a process, 
immersed in the continuous flow of history and subject to 
historic vidssitudes, it has no end and no Wl achievChient, 
but a continuous life of effort and a continuous struggle of 
readjustment to the demands of time. 

Authority~if that be not too good a name to give to the 
prindple which challenges liberty-^ias asserted itself again 
with i^emcnce and vigour. The new authoritarianism of Our 
days, as we have already had reason to notice has its analogies 
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in the past ; but it is essentially an authoritananism of a new 
and more dtasdc type. It is the v^ide of modem movements ; 
it is affected by the movements which it carries ; and it b 
strengthened by their stFeogth. In particular, it commands 
the ibrees and resources q ( a great mechanical dviluation, 
which enable it to make itself immune from attack, and even 
from criticism, to a degree vmprecedented in history. The 
older authoritarianism which enierged in the sixteenth century 
might equally daim that it was impoung unity on a divided 
society and Us different interests— ^u^ the division with 
which it was confronted was a divuion afiecting only, or at 
any rate affecting mainly, the upper or feudal layer of sodety, 
and not, as to-day, a division affecting the whole of society 
from top to bottom. Sinularly the old authoritarianism might 
equally claim that it was fostering, by the policy which was 
then (^ed mercantilism, the same tr^ of nadonal develop- 
ment which DOW goes by the name autarky— though here, 
agmn, die trend of the past did not run so deeply into the 
very nature of national sodety, and was not so drastically 
directed towards the one aim of a dosed system of national 
economics. It is peculiarly its command of &e power and the 
instnunents of a new mechanical civilization— and (we may 
also add) its own mechanical character— which differentiates 
the new authoritaiianism from the old, and makes it peculiarly 
vigorous with a novel and drastic vigour. 

But the new authoritarianism has not only a new power of 
mechanism. It has also taken to itself new powers in the 
realm of the spirit — new powen ^lich are do^y connected 
with the growA of the great populadon and the new methods 
provided by science for swaying that populadon. There is the 
power, for example, of personalism : the power which conies 
from ‘ the cnipdon of the personal ’, where a magnetic leader, 
emerging from the depths and daiming to be the incarnation 
of his community, demands and reedves a mass devotion 
greater than any that an hereditary dynast could ever com- 
mand. ']lusisapowerwhichcanbemaQufoctured,andgivena 
fictitious grandeur, by the art of propaganda ; but it can also 
be a power which is innate in the leader and congenial to the 
temper of the masses whom be leads. There is again the power 
(fundamentally connected with die power of pcnotialism, 
though it seems at first sight to belcmg to another dimension) 
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which springs from the sense of the group and fiows hrotn the 
eruption of group*fccUn| and group*worship. This, too, can 
be manufactured ; but this too can also be an indigenous and 
instinctive feeling, which induces a great population’ to trans- 
late its dustering and intercoaiiected life into terms of a 
transcendent group-being superior to individual existence. 
Finally there i3..die power which stands behind both these 
powos—thc power which may sometimea seem to be their 
servant, but sometimes also thdr master—the power of pub- 
licity, of propaganda, of the exhibition of perpetual drama, 
and the staging of perpetual tension. Life is reduced, or 
exalted, to terms of a life of the nerves : men are taught that 
their days are cast in times of ideal tension : authority adds 
to itself the great armoury of excitement. These arc all 
powers of tiie lower and subliminal reaches of man’s mind. 
But they are powers vdiich arm a new Leviathan not with the 
&ig;id c^culations which Hobbn sought to accumulate, but 
with the beadier and more provocative stimulus of emotions 
and exultations. 

It is not only a new and far ntore heavily armoured authori- 
tarianism— of a magnitude that would have amazed, and 
might have terrified, Hobbes himsdf— -that con&onts the 
principle and the practice of the democratic State. Besides 
the recurrence of authoritarianistn, in a new form and new 
diiucnsioDS, there is also another recurrence. This is the 
recurrence of what may be called accession fiom the State. 
The State ii the necessary condition of any organized human 
life : the necessary coupon <rf‘ justice : the necessary con- 
dition, as it develope its nature and learns its duties, of Idwrty 
as well as justice. But men have been tempted, from time to 
time, to revolt against the condition and to se^e &om the 
State and the loyalties whidi it claims to some other society 
and some other system of loyalties. In such times the State 
has been conqielled, whatever its form mid whatever its 
method of government, to fight a battle against new* and 
distracting loyalties : to vindirate its own iadepeadeat title 
to existence ; and to claim, in the n^e of the values which 
it serves, the right to continue to exercise its office and its 
ministration. Whatever may be our view of the rdations of 
Church and State, we cannot but admit that there have been 
times when the State was not wrong in ebailenging the claims 
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of CbuFcbes. When Churches sought to become Slates, and 
to establish a theocracy, they were invidng a secession which 
would have wrecked the cdstence of States. They might be 
acting in’ the name cf a divine justice, founded on divine 
levclatioa, which they held to be greater than human justice : 
they mi^t be acting in the name of a rdigious Uboty, or 
‘ spiritual independence which they held to be greater than 
political liberty or civic independence ; but they were, in 
effect, seehiiig to secede from the justice and Ub^ of the 
State into another wc^ld of justice and liberty. Wh^er the 
challenge came fixtm the Right or from the Left— from 
Cath/^c Rome ta Calvinist Gtnm— it had to be met and 
answered. The ‘ majestic lord who broke the bonds of Rome ’ 
was after all breaUng bonds, even if he was also imposing new 
and heavy bonds of his own. The great Protector his 
Puritan coUcagnes, who sought to br^ the bonds of lungs, 
were also seeking, in the name of* Refonnation V to establish 
a new bond of the rule of the saints which irked the pohtical 
instinct of their countrymen ; and if the bonds they had 
broken were to remain broken, the bond they also imposed 
had also itself to be broken— as indeed it rapidly was. The 
State has its own title to existence, and its own right to do its 
own doty. Cromwell might believe that the essence of the 
people of England was ‘ the people of God or communion of 
true believers, which lay at its heart and must be free to move 
its life ; but the general people of England still dung to their 
ancient State and its andent system (ff liberty. 

Id out own days it is not the relijpous, but ±e economic 
group— the whole class of the workers, or their several and 
sqniate occupations— which tends towards secession into a 
new loyalty to a new society. It is a new form of an old trend, 
with econonne justice and eoononuA liberty taking the place 
of the old cause of reli^us justice and rdigious liberty. Twice 
in Roman history there was a secession of the Roman pltbs 
from’ the dty of Rome to a hill which came to be called the 
Afotu Smr. On each occasion the secession was rapidly ended 
by the victory of the general good sense ; and the dty of Rome 

> ' It is a thing I un cntifiilait aU Eboty and pnapmn dqietid upon— 
RrfbnnatkiL Muk it a lis to tee men bold in tin and prattneaen, and Ood 
will bios you. , , . Truly, these tEungi do respect the soub of men, and (he 
spirits— which an the men.' (Oliver Oonn^'l speech to Patliameal, on 
17 Septonber 
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remained a single dty, vtduch still contained the pUbs but gave 
it due recognition. Our own dty, which we call the State, is 
always with us, and will alwrays be with us ; and it will always 
be its duty to resist, but even more to avend and avert, the 
threat of secession to any Moia whether it be the 
Saeer of the rdi^us confesdon, or that o^the economic 
occupation or dass. Resistance by the State which is mere 
resistance, and ends in its pure domination, is the natural 
pohey tf authoiitananism ; and indeed the ne^ of State 
resistance to threats of social secession is a cause which has 
helped to produce, and has certmnly been allied to justify, 
the modem growth of authontaiian government Here 
secession has not been ended, as it was in andent Rome, by 
any victory of general good sense, but by a policy of suppression 
and violent re-integration. This is a policy vdu^ a democratic 
government is prevented by its nature tiom pursuii^. Faced 
by the menace of secession, it is constrained Indeed to resist and 
to defend the integrity of the State ; but it is also and equally 
constrained to examine &aQLly the justice of the case which 
is pleaded on behalf cif secesdon, and to achieve le-integratian, 
so &r as it ptsdbly can, by the way pcisu^n 9 aii just 
concession. It is a difficult which demands a nice balance 
of different duties and a delicate equilibiiiun of policy ; and 
it is a task which becomes even mon complicated, as wre have 
already had reason to notice, when secession assumes an inter- 
national character, and the secessionists of one country are 
linked with the govenments or parties of others. But the task 
is not a new task in the long tmtory of the State ; and even 
the complication is old. As long ago as 1579, when the problem 
of secesuon was a rel^ous problf^ the anthor of the Vindiciat 
contra Tjrmiam was already examining, in the last section of his 
argument, the question whether one government might help 
the struggling subjects of another when they were afflicted in 
the cause of true religion and seeking a refc^ from affliction. 
We need not pause to condder the answer which he gi;^ to 
the question. But we may justly find comfort in the reflection 
that these problems, and even their complications, have arisen 
before our times ; that solutions have event^y found ; 
and that they are still to be found for the seeking. 
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§ J. m WORW Of JUsnFICATIOK KQW OaNFROWTING 
OSMOORACY 

Ilw maa; movements of our tima ; the emergence, largdjr 
in answer to themj of a new authoriUrianism, armed widi new 
physical powers and apper^ng to noir mental farces ; the 
rc-emergence, in a new forai, of old threats d* secession from 
the body these things may inspire grave doubts, 

and even serious fears, about the fntwe of govertunent and 
the hmunm of the State. Doubts and fran may well be 
intensified by the catastrophe of a world wai-~the second, as 
we are apt to say, in our genemdem, but in a truer and deeper 
sense the first'~-which has involved aHke all the great and most 
of the smaller States, and may seem to have been produced by 
their existence and their liva^. But States and governments 
are not necessarily condemned by their connection with war. 
They conduct it ladiei than create it : they canaKw a turWd 
flow, rising in the deep spring of human jealousies and 
rancours, whidi, if it were not so canalized, might produce a 
general deluge overwhehz&ng all civiluatkm. War so con^ 
ducted and canalized is at any rate better than chaos ; and it 
may even serve as a test and a trial of the value of th« States 
and the fbrms of government which do the work of conduedog 
and canalizing. The sa^dng td* Thucydides, that war is a 
violent schoolmaster, is a hard saying. But that is a sense in 
which the ordeal of war trim the metal and the value of each 
combatant, and teaches the general world the lesson of thdr 
wordi. 

Tried by the ordeal of war, the democratic form of govern* 
ment has not Mtherto—m the course of the present century, 
and so &r as the conflict has yet run its comse-'frdled to stand 
the ultimate tat. It is indeed a form vriiidi has its defects for 
the purposes of war. It shows a defect'^if it be a defect— 
during tioic of preparation for war. In that iaterim, ' like 
a pti^tasma or a ludeous dream which conies between the 
actum of war and the first motion leading towards it, the 
democratic State, by its nature, is engaged in hentation and 
parley. It essays the way of compromise widi its potential 
enemy, and attempts to appease his amlntions ; it divida its 
inteiual councils, and frlls into oppotiug parties of armaments 
and condliadon* The defect ^ the period of prqiaratiim 
pn^Odgt itself into die period, and may prolong itself fer into 
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the period, of actual hostilities. Unprepaitd ; still ho|^ 
to agree with the adversary quickly : reluctast to divert the 
whole life of the community &om ways of peace to the one way of 
war— the democratic State begins, and may long continue, with 
a series of revenes. Its advantages only begin to tell if it can 
face leverses stoutly ; gain, for itself the benefit of time ; and 
be^ to devo'te its^ with a tenacious unaniini^ to the delayed 
task of preparation. Then it ihay show its mettle ; and then 
the initial revenes, if (bey have been safely endured, may 
become the parents of hope and unconquerable resolution. 
The issue, at the worst, will not be defeat : at the best it will 
be total victory, and ^e prestige of total victory. 

But the prestige of victory, however great, can never cstab* 
Ush the cause of democracy on irr^agable fbundatiom. 
Victory in war will be an argument for democracy ; but it is 
not the greatest or the most enduring of arguments. The 
prestige of victory passes and perishes ; and indeed no prestige, 
however earned, \^1 long endure unless it is being constantly 
earned afiesh. Victory may sweep away (he new authori- 
tarianism ; and the dictaton who have loomed so large and 
so titanically on the European stage may pass, along with 
their systems, as dictators have passed before {k South 
America^ as well as in Europe), into the limbo of history. But 
the pasring of authoritarian governments may still leave us 
coD^Dted by the powers which they have evoked or enlisted 
in their service— the powers of personalism, of gioup-foeling 
and woiskp, of publicity, propaganda, drama, and constant 
tension. It will certainly still leave us confionted by the 
great movements of human life wMdi have found their vehicles 
or exponents in authoritarian govemmeiits— the diviuon of 
social groups and the demand for thdr integration in some 
scheme of unity : the trend towards autarky the demand 
for its satisfaction or limitation : the movement of mechaoiza- 
tioD and the demand for its completion or correction. ^ In 
particular, we shall still be coufremted by the idea of secession 
fiom the State— an idea which is closely connected with the 
divitioD of social groups. 

It has been said by a leading Swiss writer on mattera of 

> l^.Fniida, the dicUtgtcf?uaguay,wbo bat been called the ngtotype of 
the dictaton of the nudefn world, eaeroicd an abioliite authority ior the ipaoe 
of twCDtpaii yean (1814'^). % wu a gteat name in the time of onr grea^ 
grandfiitlicn. How few oS u< raneinber him now I 
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poUtic!, tvlto is j man of sfiain as wdl as a sdiolas', that while 
dicUtotaldp must jvjsdly its existence Itny its accomplisiunmts, 
demoaacy owes main accotnp&iunents to its Yciy exist- 
ence.^ It is a true saying, and it lays a just entf^^ on the 
fact that the vcy process democracy, ia virtue of the 
demaneb which It auto on die nuoxk and sviiis oFiti inentben, 
is in itself and apart from any other results which it may 
achieve, a high and great aduevemeut of die Acuities of man. 
But it may also be observed, as indeed the writer hmtsdf 
proceeds to observe that there are actos^Mmeots wHch 
must be achieved by democracy if it is to ensure its own con- 
dnuous and prosperous ezistence. It is justified as a &ith ; 
but it Buet also justified by works. It remains to inquire, 
in the conclusion and cadence of the atgumciit, into the naCare 
of the 'justification by works ' which remains to be achieved 
by democracy in that nat and immodiate stage of its hie 
which is all that we can ibewe. 

Democracy must enlist the thought of the whole com- 
munity in a process of discusioti; but it must aho produce a 
government capable of conducting the affairs of war and 
peace. The pi^uction of a capable government, ready to 
initiate policies and able to maihtain itself in power ^ a 
suffioent lengdi of titne to translate its policies into effect, is 
no easy matter, TV tendency of many of the European 
States which have adopted democratic institutians has run 
towards the exaltation cf party and the magnification of the 
legislative body in which parties wage tireii struggles and 
weave their comhiaations. The result has been a d^ressloa 
of the factor of executive government, and a sutijugation of 
cabinets to the interests of parties (or combinadons of parties) 
and to the sdf-importauce of legislatures, It is true that 
cabineis must be dependent on parties, and impteinblc to 
legislatures; but it is also true, os we have sdready had reason 
to argue, that tiie fitetor of caUnets stands by the side of the 
oth(r factors of the democratic system (which indudea both' 
cabinet and the electorate as well as parties and the legislature) 
in a position (d* equal importance and equal independence. In 
the delicate balance of the democratic system cabinets have to 
command, as well as to obey, the organization of party : they 
have to guide, as well as follow, the qpinioa (^tbehgi^ture ; 
i hdbM iUppud, io (h)B qfJDniff 119^ p. S}t. 
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&ey have to maintain th^ touch with the dectorate, as well 
as with party and the legislature ; and it may be their duty 
to draw £rom die electorate an independent strength which 
enables tbeiu to confront with authority the other fretors with 
which they are linlced. It would be an error of policy to otalt 
the cabinet unduly at the expense cll the legislature ; but it is 
perhaps a sdll greater, and it has certainly been a more wide* 
^ead error, to cult the legislature unduly at the etpense <£ 
cabinet. A system ^nd centre of leadership is necessary 
in any Ibnn of goiemnicDt; and if govemments the 
authoritarian form have exaggerated this necessity into the 
joum mtssmum, they can at any rate plead in their own 
defence that there was a large substance of truth behind the 
exaggeration. 

The strengthooitig of executive govenuneat, and an adequate 
provision of (cadenhip; is thus a work of justification which 
democracy has to achieve. It is not a pat^ox, but rather a 
truism, to add that the provision of a united and commanding 
executive must be accompanied by the provision of a united 
and challenging opposition. A cabinet is strengthened rather 
than weakened by the presence of an organized and<abmet ; 
and the general need frr the ready provisioiL of leadership is 
moat likely to be satisfied when there is a coherent group of 
altcruative leaders prepared to supply an alternative gmdance 
as soon as it is required. It has been the absence of an organized 
and coherent opposition, no less than the absence of stable 
cabinets, which has weakened the cause of democratic govern- 
ment in a number of European countries. But the provision 
of an organized and coherent opposition, like the provisioti of 
a united and commanding executive, is not a thing which cau 
be done by itself, or vridiout other and allied accompaniments. 
An effective cabinet and an effective anti-cabinet both require 
a system of national parties which will make them possible ; 
and such a system of national parties demands, in turn, an 
organization of the electorate, and of its constituencies *and 
methods of voting, which will be congruous with its existence. 
To achieve the reforms which democracy needs if it is to pro- 
duce an effective government, balanced and strengthened by 
an effective opposition, will involve a large overiiaullng (ff 
democratic ma^inery. It will also invtdve the shedding of 
many old prejudices and presuppositions, and, above all, a 
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purging and purification of (he zeal of party^ and a tfn'nT^in g 
and pruning of the self-importance of legislatures. Parties are 
not ends in themselves ; and parliaments are not emm^ to 
constitute the whole cf democracy. 

A second and an even greater woih of justification is the 
strengthening of the power of discusrion— the broadening of 
civic intdligence and the eztendon of civic knowledge. \^ile 
democracy must, like all other forms of government, produce 
an effective government, it must above if it is to be true 
to its own peculiar nature, enlist the effective thought of the 
whole community in the operation of discussion. This is its 
essence ; and these are, for it, the arUcidi ca^jtHs rintfir 
mptAUcae. Here we begin to see a large work of education 
adding itself to the work of political reconstruction and the 
overhauling and strengthening of government Such work is 
particularly congenial and necessary to democracy, i^iich 
itself is a mode and an instrument of the education of man 
and the development of human Acuities. It is a work which 
may well proceed simultaneously in a series of ascending 
degrees and stages. In the first stage the elementary righto ^ 
fieedom of speech, freedom of the Press, freedom meeting 
and firedom of assodation— the necessary conditions and 
bases of any system of govemment by discussion— will have to 
be cleared from the clogs and impediments which have 
accumulated in the times ^ war and trouble. Hiis, in itself, 
is a negative stage ; but it naturally leads to a second stage of 
a more clearly positive character. In that stage it will be 
necessary to enlist and develop, in the service (rf democracy, 
the new means of communication and discussion which have 
been provided by the achievements of scientific invention. 
^V^l^cleas communication, for instance, \^^ich has largely been 
used to amplily the voice of authority, may be used, by a 
juster application of its powers,, to disseminate the different 
voices of the different bodies of social opinion : and it may 
thiia provide a new organ and instrument of discussion (as 
indeed it has already begun to do) which will draw together 
the great population in a common mental effort. But discussion 
proceeds at its best in more limited and intimate circles, as 
any teacher who has ever conducted a discussion class well 
knows ; and vdiatever may be the triumphs that broadcasting 
ultimately achieves, there will always be needed a number of 
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small discusdoQ groups (which may be based indifieieatly and 
equally on political parties, on teligtous societies concerned to 
discuss and present the bearing of religious views upon social 
issues, on social or ‘ commuiuty ’ centres, and on educadonal 
assodatioDs) for the purpose of ventilating and formulating 
‘ new nodom and ideas, wheresrith to present, as with their 
homage and fealty’, the broad general forum of national 
discussion. 

We are thus carried forward to a third stage in the work of 
the educational jusdiication of democracy. This is a stage 
which involves a general and national system of adult educa* 
don. One of the lessons which we arc gradually learning— 
and it is a lesson essential to the proper conduct of a true 
democracy — is that we cannot achieve an educated democracy 
merely, or even mainly, by the education of youth. The nund 
is a vessel \Aich constantiy needs to be fill^ ; or rather, to 
speak more justly, it is a living thing which needs to be con* 
stand/ exercised and breathed- In a moving worid the 
movement of polidcs, of economics, of natural science, of 
literature and art, and of all the products and achievements 
of human thou^t, is in constant need of survey if we are 
to understand where we stand and what wc ought to be doing j 
and no adult can safely dispense vnth the continuance of educa- 
don which is involved in such a survey.^ The modesty of the 
disciple who knows that he has sdll to learn, and is willing to 
act in the light of that knowledge is a modesty that befits the 
citizen of a democratic State. It is useless to belong to a political 
society which depends for its very eadstence on the active 
participation of the minds of all its members, unless you arc 
willing to throw in your mind and to throw it in properly 
equif^. It is useless, too, to live in an age of great sdentific 
developments— an age in which the cool calm temper of 
science can lay a healing hand on fevers and distempeis of the 
mind — unless you are willing to seek to understand something 
of those developments and, above all, of that temper.* We 

> It hu been tbeeqieneiuecf the writer, for some Httle dffle pan, to be cao. 
occtedwithcounei Ear the tninips of meo average age of oearlv 40— mte 

of them men of aQtin, more vened and experienoed than be can aami to be, 
and lome of them acholan of an eqiupmeat equal, at leait, to hU own. It haa 
been a moving aperienee. We u leanied, both thoie who were nommally 
teaefaen and uok who were nammallf But above lU, we all learned 

that wc needed to learn, and tliaewe itill had the Acuity of learning and a zeat 
for the UK of oui faculty. 
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shodd all be wise to go to school at the feet of the true man 
of science, to whom his science is a method and not a dogma, 
and who can teach us, if we are willing to learn, the sovereign 
sanity of his method. We should all be especially wise to do 
so when we are citizens of a democracy ; and this for the 
simple reason that the temper of true science and the temper 
of true democracy are congenial and allied.^ 

The work of the educational justification of democracy will 
arm us against those emotional powers — powers of the lower 
and subliminal reaches of man’s mind — ^which have been 
enlisted in the service of the new authoritarianism. It will 
enable us, without forfeiting or abandoning the leadership 
which we need, to reduce personalism to its dne limits : it will 
enable us, without neglecting or forfeiting the mental unity 
and the common purpose which we require, to prick the 
bubble of the transcendent group and to- dkapline group- 
feeling and worship into a sober sense of co-operative fiatemity ; 
it will enable us, without relinquishing Ae high appeal of 
reason to reason and the high and noble excitement of mental 
effort, to chasten the power of propaganda and the dramatiza- 
tion of tension. But when the Vocational justification has been 
achieved, or while it is being achieved, there still remains 
another work of justification to be done. We may call it, if 
we will, a work of social justification. It is a work which has to 
be done to meet the threat of secession. In a more general sense, 
it is a work which has to be done to meet the great iiuivements 
of contemporary human life. Democracy has to face the divi- 
sion of social interests and groups. It has to face the trend 
which sets towards autarky. It has to face the movement which 
makes for the mechanization of life. These are its greatest 
tasks ; and it is by the »tent to which it discharges these 
tasks that it will be mainly justified. 

No policy of non-intervention, and nothing in the nature of 
laissez-faire, will solve the problems by which we are con- 
fironted. But we shall be misconceiving the very name and the 
whole the nature of democracy if we connect it with non- 
intervendon or a policy of laissez-fdre. A system of govern- 
ment which proceeds by the method of discussion — ^which 
begins by the statement and recording of all claims, and 
proceeds to their reconciliadon on a working hypothesis that 

1 Supra, {pp. 3>S-3i. 
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takes them aU into account — must always intervene, and can 
leave no claim unregarded. The threat of secession is only a 
threat when an urgent claim is led unregarded, either became 
the governing authority washes its hands of all claims indiifer- 
ently (a thing which no government, and certainly no demo* 
cratic government, has ever done or even attempted to do), 
or because, animated by a social nrejudice, it shuts its eyes to 
soda! claims which run counter to its prejudice. We may 
admit that the government of a democracy is liable to social 
prejudice. That is an inevitable result of the system of parties ; 
and it necessarily flows from the fact that different parties 
have a different sodal complexion and a different set of sodal 
presuppositions. But the sodal prejudice of one party will be 
corrected by that of another ; and the succession of parties in 
office will nprmaUy secure the succession and b^nce of 
prejudices. There is a compensating mechanism inherent in 
democracy. 

It would be a folly, however, to tnist to the operation of a 
compensating mechanism. If we did, we should sdll be 
putting our &ith in ‘ the leading of an invisible hand ’ which 
will recondle different interests and promote the common 
good apart ffom our own intention and without our co-opera- 
tion. It is not enough that different parties should represent 
different outlooks, and that the succession of parties in office 
should secure the successive representadan of those outlooks. 
Democracy will always require, over and above the divergency 
and difference of different opinions and parties, 3 common 
fund of national opinion in which all parties share alike and 
of which all parties alike are agents. The problem before us, 
therefore, is the problem of so augmenting and enriching this 
common fund that we can all face the future with a common 
social philosophy, which reckons with the movements of con- 
temporary life, and a common social policy which will enable 
us to guide and control them. We may think of two main 
conceptions which are needed for the enrichment of the 
common fund of national opinion. One of them is a new and 
broader conception of equality. The other is a new and 
broader conception of fraternity. 

If democracy is wedded to liberty, liberty, in its turn, is 
wedded to equality. If men share a common liberty of thought 
and action, they are already, in that respect, the equals of one 
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aaother. But the equal possession of liberty of thought and 
action is not the whole of equality. It is, in itself, and if nothing 
more be added to it, a bare equality. Equality in liberty of 
thought, if it is to have substance and content, must mean a 
large measure of equality in the education of mental capadty. 
Equality in liberty of action, if it too is to have substance and 
content, must mean some measure of equality in the possession 
of what we call ‘ means ’, and this for the obvious reason that 
‘ means ’ are the means and conditions of action, and that 
inadequate ‘means’ prevent bee and liberal activity in 
the pursuit of ends. The equalization of education and 
‘ means ’ — perhaps it would be better to say the steady 
reduction of the existing inequalities of education and ‘ means ’ 
— ^is not an easy policy to pursue. If equality is wedded to 
liberty, the marriage must be equal, and liberty must not 
be dominated or diminished by equality. The compulsory 
institution of a system of pure equality would freeze the 
springs of initiative and reduce the variety of a living society 
to a static and dead uniformity. If a new and broader con- 
ception of equality is needed, it must not be purchased at the 
cost of surrendering our old conception of liberty. Each new 
approach to equality must be made by the methods of liberty, 
and it must also be consistent with the retention of liberty. 
But even in the name and the cause of liberty there is much 
that still waits to be done which would increase the scope and 
the general enjoyment of equality. Liberty in the sphere of 
industry — liberty which made employees as well as employers' 
free partners, with a common status in a co-operative society 
where all had a voice about the conditions of production, and 
all enjoyed some ownership of its means — sudi liberty would 
disseminate a new and generous equality at the point, and in 
the range, where inequality is most irksome. To liberalize 
industry is also to equalize the human agents of industry. 

We may thus hope to see the cause of equality advanced 
not dnly by the direct method of equalization of education 
and means, but also by the less direct, but perhaps even more 
fruitful, method of the extension of liberty into the conduct of 
production and the organization of industry. There remains 
the cause of fraternity. How can we add to the common fund 
of national opinion a new and broader conception of the 
nature of fiutemity ? Fraternity is an old and vague term, 
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which may almost seem to have been given vogue in 1789 
for the simple purpose of rounding a triad. But it is possible to 
find a sense for the term which gives it a large and substantive 
value. Fraternity is the general sense of co-operation in a 
national society which impels its members to create, in the 
spirit of a family, the common framework or equipment, both 
material and mental, which is the necessary condition of the 
good life of the society and of each and aJl of its members. 
Here we may notice the word ‘equipment’. It was the 
belief of Aristotle, and it was a just and well-founded belief, 
that the goodness of the individual required an adequate 
equipment, or, as he called it, ‘choregia’, composed of 
external goods. It was also bis belief, and it was equally a 
just and well-founded belief, that the goodness of a political 
society similarly required an adequate equipment similarly 
composed. The political society of our days, no less than the 
political society o! Aristotle’s day, requires a common equip- 
ment, open equally to the enjoyment of all, which has to be 
created, in a spirit of fraternity, by a common effort of co- 
operation. It is an equipment both material and mental. On 
the material side it runs through a whole ascending gamut, 
from the provision of roads lor the movement of the com- 
munity to the promotion of its health, the development of its 
soil, and the preservation of all its amenities \ and in the 
length of time it may go further still, until it approaches the con- 
sununation which the ardent socialist desires to see immedi- 
ately attained. On the mental side it begins with the pro- 
vision of schools ; it has already proceeded to the provision 
of galleries, museums, libraries, and a system of national 
broadcasting : it may proceed to the provision of national 
theatres, concert-halls, and opera-houses (in the old Athenian 
manner of the theatre of Dionysus and the Odeum of Ferieles) ; 
and who shall say where the national provision of a national 
equipment of culture may end ? This is the true and progressive 
socialism, which leads a nation to endow its life with an'ever- 
growing equipment for the common enjoyment and profit. It 
is also the broad high-road to a new and larger equality, 
which invites all men to share equally in the riches of a common 
store. One of our poets has spoken of ‘joy in widest common- 
alty spread ’. Humanity desires comfort as well as joy, and 
joy as the crown of comfort. The State of the fiiture has to 
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bring us tidings of both— tidings of comfort and joy 
comfort and joy both spread in commonalty, and bo^ pro- 
vided, by a common equipment, for all alike and ail equally. 
Nothing, indeed, will ever absolve each man from the duty of 
providing, for himself, and by his own effort, the equipment 
which he needs for his own individual life. That is the way in 
which men tty themselves out and prove what they are. But 
our descendants may none the less marvel that we spent so 
much time in storing private treasures, and neglected so long 
the building and storing of the common Cceasuie-house. 


Fraternity of this order, serving to provide a common stock 
and equal fadlities for a common and equal enjoyment, and 
thus allying itself readily with a new and broader conception 
of equahty, will enable the democratic State to meet and direct 
the movements impinging on its life. It will bring a new 
sense of unity into the division of social groups and interests. 
It will raise to a higher plane the movement which makes for 
autarky, lifting the nation above the pursuit of mere economic 
self-sufficiency to the ideal of a general quipment, mental as 
well as material, of the whole of the national life. It will 
correct and complement the movement of mechanization, 
adding to the triumphs of the machine a new triumph of the 
spirit, and setting by the side of the factory the facilities and 
institutions for the exercise of the mind. 

But above and beyond the building of a broader national 
foaternity, in each democratic State, there lies the work of 
building an intemational fraternity, quipped with its own 
resources, which can serve as the shelter and shield of the 
building of national fraternity. It is vain to think of the 
expansion of a generous national life except in the shelter 
and under the protection of an organized system of inter- 
national peace. But the more each nation is moved to expand 
its internal life towards a broader quality and a broader and 
deeper fraternity, the more will it move towards an inter- 
national system. 
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